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Papers  Read  at  the  37th  Annual  Meeting 

of  the 

Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific 

Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  January  14,  15,  1913 


Morning  Session,   Tuesday,  January  14 

.     "  Insurance  Education  and  Institute  Work," 

By  D.  N.  Handy,  Insurance  Librarian,  Boston,  Mass. 

2.  "  Some  Ethical  Considerations," 

By  Washington  Irving,  General  Agent  Phoenix  of  London, 

San  Francisco. 

3.  "  A  Ketrospect," 

By  J.  P.  Moore,  Insurance  Librarian,  San  Francisco. 
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4.  "Shingle  Mills," 
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6.  "  Fire  Insurance  and  the  Community," 
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7.  "The  Insurance  Library," 

By  Maude  Elizabeth  Inch,  Insurance  Librarian,  New  York. 
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8.  "  Collections," 

By  Grayson  Dutton,  City  Manager  Fireman's  Fund,  San  Francisco. 

9.  "  Forest  Fires, " 

By  Percy  J.  Perry,  Special  Agent  London  Assurance. 


Morning  Session,    Wednesday,  January  15 

10.  "  Practical  Suggestions  for  Conducting  a  Local  Agency," 
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12.  u  Cause  of  Apparently  High  Expense  Ratio," 
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13.  "Proper  Vice," 

By  T.  H.  Williams,  Vice-President  of  the  Association. 

14.  "  The  Insurance  Press," 

By  John  C.  Piver,  Editor  Underwriters  Report,  San  Francisco. 

Afternoon  Session,   Wednesday,  January  15 

15.  "  Water  Works  for  Fire  Protection," 

By  R.  B.  Mathews,  Engineer  Board  of  Underwriters,  San  Francisco. 

16.  "  Contingent  Profit  to  Local  Agents," 
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17.  "Fire  Protection," 

By  J.  H.  Morrow,  Special  Agent  Commercial  Union,  San  Francisco. 
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1877 
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1886 
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L.  B.  Edwards 
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1890 
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R.  W.  Osborn 
1897 


Louis  Weinmann 
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Edward  Niles 
1899 


Frank  J.  Devlin 
1900 


George  W.  Dornin 
1901 


PAST    PRESIDENTS 


William  H.Gibbons 
1902 


Whitney  Palache 
1903 


Jacob  L.  Fuller 
1904 


A.  W.  Thornton 
1905 


F.  B.  Kellam 
1906 


PAST     PRESIDENTS 


Arthur  M.  Brown 
1907 


John  W.  Gunn 
1908 


Adam  Gilliland 
1909 


F.  C.  Staniford 
1910 


T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 
1911 


F.    J.    ALEX.    MAYER 
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OF    THE 


Fire  Underwriters'  Association 


OF    THE    PACIFIC 

At  the  Merchants  Exchange  Building,  San  Francisco, 
Tuesday  -  Wednesday,  Jan.  14,  15,  1913 

FIRST    SESSION 

Ten  o'clock  a.  m.  Tuesday,  Jan.  14,  1913. 

The  following  members  and  guests  were  present: 


Allen,  C  E 
Ankele,  J  H 
Atkins,  Frank  E 
Austin,  J  E 
Awry,  F  M 
Bacon,  E  IT 
Bangs,  Franklin 
Bates,  H  L  A 
Bailey,  A  T 
Baldwin,  0  D 
Bertheau,  R  C 
Boyer,  Z  M 
Boyd,  R  T 
I) ranch,  F  M 
Breeding,  W  N 
Broomell,  B  B 
Brantly,  H  T 
Brown,  Arthur  M 
Brown,  II  II 
Brown,  K  M 
Brush,  Capt  RG 


Carroll,  J  Percy    # 
Carey,  James  A 
Chapman,  A  J 
Churchill,  P  B 
Cleveland,  W  W 
Conly,  Clifford 
Cosgrove,  J  E 
Crandall,  J  E 
Davenport,  Dixwcll 
Dennis,  J  as  J 
Dennis,  Win  S 
Devlin,  F  J 
Driffield, V  Cams 
Dntton,  Grayson 
Dunn,  II  F 
DuVal,  W  s 
Edwards,  D  B 
Erne  rick,  F  L 
Fabj,  Robt  P 
Flack,  E  B 
Fogarty,  J  T 


Folger,  Clinton 
Folger,  Herbert 
Francis,  Guy 
French,  C  I) 
French,  John  S 
Fuller,  J  L 
Fuller,  J  li 
Gallegos,  R 
Gaston,  Fred  VV 
<  ray,  J  R 
Giesy,  A  W 
Grant.  Tom  C 
Green  wait,  C  L 
Gibbons,  W  II 
Gill,  W  S 
Gilliland,  Adam 
Gunn,  John  W 
Ilackett,  W  II 
Hale,  L  M 
Hall.  Almon  .1 
Hall,  0  N 
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Harrison,  .1  I  ranter 
Hatcher,  J  B 
Heuer,  GAB 

Hodgkinson,  A 
Holland,   E  C  R 
[rving,  Washington 

.Tones,  ( Jeo  .1 
Kaltz,   Bruce 
Keeley,  II  J 
Keene,  Walter  F 

Kellam,  F  B 
Kinney,  C  C 
Knowles,  E  C  F 
Lathrop,  F  A 
Lawson,W  A 
Mackay,  J  W 
Main,  (ieo  C 
Mayer,  F  J  Alex 
Mariner,  G  S 
Mason,  J  R 
Marsh,  RT 
McCarthy,  Chas  V 
McConnell,  A  C 
McKenzie,  Lee 
Meade,  Calvert 
Medcraft,  R  C 
Mendell,  John  M 
Moore,  J  P 
Morison,  H  A 


Murphy,  Jos  A 
Neal,  R  W 

Xiebling,  E  T 
Xonrse,  B  E 
O'Grady,  T  F 
Olds,  A  C 
Osborn,  R  W 
Parrish,  Edwin 
Parker,  Douglas 
Pen  field,  B  L 
Perry,  Percy  J 
Piver,  John  C 
Qnitzow,  V  H 
Randall,  HB 
Raymond,  W  FI 
Reynolds,  R  H 
Richards,  F  F 
Richards,  Jas  H 
Roberts,  Geo  F 
Ross,  A  W 
Rogers,  L  B 
Sabin,  II  W 
Schnabel,  J  D 
Schoeneman,  F 
Selbach,  B  0 
Sexton,  William 
Smith,  C  W 
Spencer,  D  A 
St.  John,  Paul 


Stamford,  F  C 
Stamford,  Geo  F 
Stephenson.  McCrea 
Stone,  C  R 
Stoy,  Samuel  B 
Taffinder,  W  D 
Tebbens,  Fred 
Thompson,  E  E 
Thornton,  A  C 
Thornton,  A  W 
Ticknor,  H  B 
Tiedemann,  T  J  A 
Tyson,  Geo  FI 
Von  Tagen,  C  W 
Wallace,  W  L 
Ward,  C  H 
Watt,  R  V 
Watson,  Kenneth 
Wayman,  W  0 
Webber,  A  F" 
Webber,  J  F  R 
Weinmann,  Louis 
Wendler,  Chas  A 
Westlake,  W  B 
Williams,  T  H 
Withers,  W  K 
Young,  W  H 
Young,  W  D 
Zwick,  W  F 


The  Thirty-Seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association  of  the  Pacific  was  called  to  order  at  10  o'clock  a.  m. 
by  Mr.  F.  J.  Alex.  Mayer,  the  President  of  the  Association. 

The  President — It  gives  me  pleasure,  gentlemen,  to  announce 
that  the  Thirty- Seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association  of  the  Pacific  is  now  in  session.  We  will  proceed  at 
once  to  the  business  before  the  meeting,  as  we  have  a  very  full 
program.  I  will  ask  the  Secretary  to  note  the  names  of  those 
present. 
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The  Secretary  The  names  are  noted,  and  will  appear  in  the 
printed  Proceedings,  Mr.  President. 

The  President — The  next  matter  in  order  is  the  reading  of 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting.  They  may  be  read,  or  a 
motion  to  dispense  with  their  reading  will  be  in  order. 

The  Secretary-  I  move,  Mr.  President,  that  the  reading  of 
the  minutes  of  the  previous  meeting  be  dispensed  with,  inasmuch 
as  they  have  been  printed,  as  usual,  and  a  copy  sent  to  each  of 
the  members. 

Mr    Gunn — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — It  has  been  moved  and  seconded,  gentlemen, 
that  the  reading  of  the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meeting  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

The  question  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  President— The  next  order  of  business  is  the  report  of 
the  Secretary-Treasurer. 

REPORT  OF  SECRETARY-TREASURER. 

F I  N  A  X(T  A  E    STATE  M  EXT . 
RECEIPTS. 

Balance  in  Bank  of  California,   January  1,  1912     ...  §    422  07 

Received  for  Annual  Dues $1,782  00 

"    Initiations 155  00 

11         "     Annual  Proceedings     . 19  10 

"     Various  insurance  literature 4  54 

*'    Clauses  and  Permits   (Williams) 172  75 

il         "    Dividends  Fireman's  Fund   Ins.    Co.  stock        16  00 
Insurance  Institute  account  transferred  by  order  of  Ex- 
ecutive Committee 125  55     2,274  94 

$2,097  01 
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DISBURSEMENTS. 

Taid  rent  of  chairs,  annual  meeting 7  20 

'•    Floral  piece's 55  25 

"    Stenographic  report  annual  meeting 63  00 

•'    Subscriptions  and  dues  for  periodicals  and  associa- 
tions    38  47 

"    I  nit  case  and  cards 7  20 

"    Testimonial  and  loving  cup  for  Col.  Kinne  .    .    .    .  95  00 

"    Deficit  annual  banquet 126  05 

"    Publishing  annual  proceedings 427  20 

"    T.  11.  Williams'   Clauses  and   Permits 118  65 

"    Printing  and  supplies 38  10 

"    Postage,  express  delivery,  telephone  and  telegrams  (*)  22 

"    Librarian  and  Assistant  Secretary's  salary.    .    .    .  720  00 

"    Secretary's  salary 100  00 

li    Dues  to  Insurance  Institute  of  America 50  93 

"    Study  books  for  members  of  I.  I.  of  America  .  .    .  39  30 

11    Printing  600  books  for  members  of  I.  I.  of  America  18  75 

Returned  dues  to  members  of  I.  I.  of  America 10  00     1,980  32 


Balance  in  Bank  of  California,  January  1,  1913  ....  $    716  69 

Total  receipts $2,274  94 

Total  disbursements 1,980  32 

Receipts  over  disbursements  during  1912 $    294  62 

Audited  and  found  correct. 

(Signed)         Thomas  H.  Williams, 
T.  J.  A.  Tiedemanw. 

MEMBERSHIP. 

Active  members  January  10,  1912 303 

Elected  during  the  year 45  348 

Deceased  .    .    .  • 4 

Resigned 8 

Dropped  for  non-payment  of  dues 8  2<> 

Total  active  members  January  15,  1913 328 

Total  honorary  members  January  15,  1913 42 

Total  membership  January  15,  1913 370 


1.00 

1.00 

.75 
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PUBLICATIONS  ON  HAND    AND   PRICES    FIXED    BY    THE    EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

180  copies  1906  Annual  Proceedings $0.75  each 

147  "  1907 

119  "  1908 

71  "  1909 

66  "  1910 

158  "  1911 

140  "  1912 

23G  ';  Buildings  of  Reinforced  Concrete,    Prof.  Chas.  Derleth     .25 

326  "  Permits  and  Clauses T.H.Williams     .25 

7  ''  Insurable  Interest T.  H.  Williams     .25 

L73  "  Water  Supply  of  Cities Prof.  Chas.  G.  Hyde     .25 

326  "  Measure  of  Manufacture  Damage.    .    .  W.  II.  Lovvden     .25 

269  "  Adjustments  Old  and  New Edward  Nilcs     .25 

The  President — What  will  you  do  with  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer? 

Mr.  Tiedemann — I  move  that  the  report  of  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  be  received  and  approved,  and  so  far  as  there  may  be 
necessity  for  it,  that  it  be  considered  by  the  committee  hereafter 
to  be  appointed  upon  President's  Address. 

Mr.  Thornton — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  report  of 
the  Secretary-Treasurer  be  received  and  approved,  any  portion 
thereof  which  may  need  further  action  to  be  passed  over  to  the 
committee  on  President's  Address,  to  be  appointed  hereafter. 

The  motion  carried. 

The  President — Next  in  order  is  the  report  of  the  Librarian. 
Mr.  Moore  will  present  his  report. 

LIBRARIAN'S  REPORT. 

J.    P.    MOORE. 

At  your  last  annual  meeting,  I  strongly  urged  the  incorporation  of 
your  library  on  the  plan  of  the  Insurance  Library  Association  of  Boston. 
The  matter  was  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee  and  their  report  you 
now  have. 
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I  was,  however,  directed  to  make  purchase  of  various  works  covering 

the  subjects  marked  out  for  study  by  the  Insurance  Institutes  of  America. 
I  was  requested  to  place  these  and  such  other  works  as  I  should  see  fit,  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Fire  Insurance  Society,  whose  young  men  had  decided 
to  enter  upon  the  course  of  study  of  the  Insurance  Institute. 

A  case  of  books  covering  the  subjects  on  which  they  were  to  be 
examined,  was  set  aside  for  their  use,  and  keys  to  the  library  were  fur- 
nished. The  officers  of  the  society  guaranteed  the  care  and  return  of  the 
books.  Each  student  could  come  to  the  library  for  books  or  for  study.  I 
am  pleased  to  say  that  the  agreement  was  faithfully  carried  out. 

The  course  of  study  as  marked  out  by  the  Insurance  Institute  will 
require  three  years.  This  year  will  have  a  more  advanced  and  difficult 
course  than  the  last. 

We  have  nearly  all  the  works  recommended  for  the  students  for  this 
year's  study  upon  which  the}7  have  already  entered. 

Thus,  in  a  measure,  is  fulfilled  the  object  of  our  library — the  furnishing 
of  food  for  thought  and  mental  growth. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  there  are  in  this  city  nearly  5,000  persons  engaged 
in  the  business  of  insurance  in  some  of  its  forms.  Ours  is  the  only  strictly 
Insurance  Library  to  be  found  on  the  coast. 

I  again  assert  that  a  suitable  library  for  all  engaged  in  any  insurance 
office,  or  as  brokers,  should  be  furnished  and  endowed.  With  the  energy 
there  is  in  this  Association  it  can  be  done. 

The  interest  in  and  the  use  of  our  library  has  steadily  grown  among 
the  members  of  this  Association.  The  donations  to  the  library  will  be 
acknowledged  in  the  forthcoming  proceedings.  Special  mention  should, 
however,  be  made  of  the  valuable  works  donated  by  President  Mayer;  also 
of  insurance  journals,  and  by  the 

Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Dornin. 

Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Insurance  Co. 

Mr.  Walter  M.  Speyer. 

Adjuster. 

Coast  Review. 

Pacific  Underwriter. 

Underwriters'  Report. 

National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters,  and  the  various  Eastern  and 
foreign  insurance  societies  and  institutes. 

The  papers  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Williams,  which  were  ordered  printed  in 
pamphlet  form,  have  met  with  a  ready  sale.     That  upon  Insurable  Interest 
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should  by  all  means  be  reprinted,  as  the  edition  is  exhausted.  No  paper 
ever  published  by  this  Association  has  met  with  such  a  demand. 

It  seems  to  me  to  be  useless  to  give  you  an  account  of  the  number  of 
books  called  for  and  used,  of  the  number  of  letters  written  and  of  the 
visitors  to  the  library. 

No  day  has  passed  in  which  the  library  was  not  called  upon  to  give 
information  on  some  insurance  subject. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
Librarian.     What  is  your  pleasure? 

Mr.  Gunn — I  move  that  it  be  accepted  and  placed  on  file, 
and  its  suggestions  considered  by  the  Committee  on  President's 
Address. 

Mr.  Tiedemann — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion  as  stated  by  Mr. 
Gunn,  gentlemen.     What  is  your  pleasure? 

The  motion  was  put  and  carried  unanimously. 

The  President — The  next  order  of  business  is  the  report  of 
the  Executive  Committee.  I  will  call  upon  Mr.  Tiedemann,  the 
chairman  of  that  committee,  to  read  it3  report. 

REPORT  OF  THE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE. 

Your  committee  did  not  meet  as  often  as  had  been  the  intention  of  its 
Chairman,  due  principally  to  his  enforced  absence  from  the  city  on  differ- 
ent occasions.  At  such  meetings  as  were  held,  however,  due  consideration 
was  given  to  the  various  matters  referred  to  it  at  the  last  annual  meeting 
and  also  to  the  recommendations  made  at  that  time. 

The  Auditing  Committee  has  examined  the  books  and  accounts  of  the 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  and  found  them  to  be  complete  as  to  detail  and 
correct. 

Regarding  the  funds  of  the  Association,  your  committee  is  pleased  to 
state  that  there  is  on  deposit  in  the  Bank  of  California  the  sum  of  §716.69 
to  its  credit.  This  is  a  gain  of.  $294.62  over  the  corresponding  period  of 
1912.  Of  the  amount  of  increase  $54.10  represents  the  net  results  of  the 
sale  of  the  paper    "Permits  and  Clauses,  Their  Use   and  Abuse,"    which 
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was  prepared  for  and  read  at  the  last  annual  meeting  by  Mr.  Thos.  H. 
Williams. 

At  the  meeting  of  your  committee  on  December  11th,  Mr.  T.  D. 
Board  man,  Secretary  of  the  Commonwealth  Club,  appeared  on  behalf  ot 
his  club  to  inquire  if  it  were  not  possible  for  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Asso- 
ciation to  change  the  date  of  its  annual  meeting,  as  it  conflicted  with  the 
club's  annual  meeting  and  dinner.  The  principal  reasons  given  by  Mr. 
Boardman  for  this  request  were  that  members  of  the  Commonwealth  Club 
were  also  members  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association,  and  were,  as  a 
result  of  the  banquets  being  held  on  the  same  evening,  obliged  to  absent 
themselves  from  that  given  by  the  club.  Secondly,  that  the  club,  which 
rents  the  Colonial  room  of  the  St.  Francis  hotel  and  holds  monthly 
luncheons  and  meetings  therein,  is  asked  at  various  times  by  the  manage- 
ment of  the  hotel  to  give  over  the  room  to  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Associa- 
tion. After  carefully  considering  the  request  of  the  Commonwealth  Club, 
your  committee  felt  that  it  was  not  within  its  power  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  changing  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  this  Association.  It 
was  therefore  decided  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  Association  at  its  present 
meeting. 

A  communication  also  having  been  received  from  a  member  advocating 
the  changing  of  the  dates  for  the  holding  of  the  annual  meeting  and  banquet 
of  the  Association,  it  was  deemed  best  to  submit  the  matter  to  this  meeting 
for  consideration  and  decision. 

Owing  to  the  difference  of  opinion  at  present  existing,  on  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  rule  regarding  the  dates  on  which  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Association  shall  be  held,  your  committee  decided  that  the  rule  shall  mean 
the  second"  Tuesday  in  January. 

Your  committee  having  been  advised  that  a  number  of  officers  had 
decided  not  to  have  their  special  agents  visit  San  Francisco  in  January,  for 
reason  that  they  had  not  had  time  to  analyze  the  results  of  the  past  year's 
operations,  and  therefore  not  in  a  position  to  intelligently  discuss  these 
and  other  important  matters  in  connection  with  the  department,  it  was 
decided  to  recommend  that  the  date  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion be  changed  to  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  after  the  first  Monday  in 
February. 

INCORPORATION   OF  OUR   LIBRARY. 

Your  committee  instructed  Mr.  Moore  to  write  to  Mr.  D.  N.  Handy, 
the  Librarian  of  the  Library  Association  of  Boston,  for  a  copy  of  their 
Constitution,  By-Laws  and  Rules  and  Regulations,  and  for  such  other 
suggestions   as  he  might  wish  to  offer  regarding  the  incorporation  of  our 
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library.     At  the  present  time  no  reply  has  been  received  from  Mr.  Handy. 
This  is  no  doubt  due  to  the  continued  illness  of  that  gentleman. 

ELIGIBILITY— ARTICLE  III  OF   THE   CONSTITUTION. 

At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  reference  was  made  to 
the  wording  of  the  present  rule  relating  to  eligibility  of  members.  As  the 
Constitution  of  the  Association  requires  that  a  change  in  wording  shall 
be  made  by  an  amendment  proposed  at  a  regular  meeting,  and  adopted  at 
a  subsequent  meeting,  the  requirements  of  the  Constitution  were  complied 
with  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton  giving  notice  of  his  proposed  amendment  to 
the  rule  and  leaving  the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee 
for  action. 

Under  date  of  December  17,  1912,  Secretary  Calvert  Meade  issued  a 
circular  letter  to  the  members  of  the  Association  calling  attention  to  the 
proposed  amendment  and  submitted  to  them  the  wording  of  same  as  sug- 
gested by  your  committee.     The  amendment  is  phrased  as  follows: 

''Anyone  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  fire  insurance  companies  as  an 
officer,  district  secretary  or  surveyor,  of  any  board  of  underwriters,  state 
rating  bureau  or  inspection  bureau;  anyone  habitually  acting  as  counsel, 
either  for  the  board  of  underwriters,  rating  bureau,  or  for  the  fire  insurance 
companies ;  and  persons  engaged  as  heads  of  departments  in  the  offices  of 
the  fire  insurance  companies  in  San  Francisco,  shall  be  eligible  to  active 
membership,  provided  that  any  such  application  shall  be  submitted  at  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  Association  with  favorable  recommendation  by  the 
Executive  Committee." 

(On  this  subject  Mr.  Herbert  Folger  will  address  you  and  present  the 
views  of  your  committee.) 

PRICE  OF  COPIES  OF  ANNUAL  PROCEEDINGS. 

Your  Librarian  having  called  the  attention  of  your  committee  to  the 
cost  of  printing  of  the  annual  Proceedings  and  stated  that  the  expense  was 
75c.  each,  your  committee  is  of  the  unanimous  opinion  that  the  present 
sale  price  of  50c.  per  copy  be  changed  to  meet  the  expense  and  recommends 
that  henceforth  the  price  be  75c.  per  copy.  Your  committee  further 
recommends  that  when  there  are  less  (as  is  the  case  at  this  time)  than  100 
volumes  on  hand  the  sale  price  of  those  remaining  be  advanced  to  $1.00 
per  copy. 

INSURANCE  CONGRESS  IN  1915. 

It  having  been  announced  that  the  representatives  of  life  insurance 
companies  doing  business  in  the  State  of  California  had  begun  active 
operations  for  the  holding  of  the  World's  Congress  of  Life  Insurance  Com- 
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panics  in  San  Francisco  in  1915,  it  was  deemed  wise  that  this  Association 
place  itself  on  record  as  taking  similar  action  for  the  holding  of  a  World's 
Congress  of  Fire  Insurance  Companies  to  be  held  in  San  Francisco  in  1915, 
and  that  a  committee  he  appointed  at  this  meeting  to  give  the  matter 
attention  and  get  it  under  headway. 

Respectfullly  submitted. 

T.  J.  A.  Tiedemanx.  Chairman. 
Louis  Weinmann, 
F.  B.  Kellam, 
A.  M.  Brown, 
T.  H.  Williams, 

FT ER BERT  FOLGER. 

Mr.  Tiedemarm — Regarding  the  sale  of  the  paper  prepared 
by  Mr.  T.  H.  Williams,  I  am  pleased  to  state  that,  of  the  number 
prepared,  there  is  not  one  left.  I  feel  that  it  is  a  fitting  opportu- 
nity to  congratulate  Mr.  Williams  upon  the  outcome  of  his  effort-. 
and  to  thank  him  on  behalf  of  this  Association,  and  personally, 
for  the  valuable  assistance  rendered  this  Association. 

(Applause. ) 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  report  of  the 
Executive  Committee  as  read  by  its  chairman.  What  shall  be 
done  with  the  report? 

Mr.  Thornton — I  move  that  the  report  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee be  referred  to  the  special  committee  to  whom  the  Presi- 
dent's Address  shall  be  hereafter  referred,  with  the  exception  that 
we  do  now  take  up  the  matters  referred  to  by  way  of  amendment 
to  the  Constitution  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Tiedemarm — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  the  motion  of 
Mr.  Thornton,  that  the  report  of  the  Executive  Committee  be 
referred  to  the  special  committee  to  whom  the  President'-  Address 
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shall  hereafter  be   referred,  except   as  to  the   amendments  which 
shall  now  be  taken  up. 

The  motion  prevailed  unanimously. 

CONSTITUTIONAL    AMENDMENTS. 

The  President— The  next  matter  of  business  is  consideration 
of  the  amendment  to  Article  III  of  the  Constitution,  relating  to 
Eligibility  of  Members.  I  think  Mr.  Gunn  will  speak  for  the 
amendment.  It  is  the  same  that  was  sent  out  on  the  postcards 
to  the  membership,  with  slight  changes,  I  believe. 

Mr.  Gunn — The  amendment  was  handed  me  in  its  present 
form  by  Mr.  Morrow  last  evening,  and  it  reads  as  follows: 

"Eligible  to  active  membership  shall  be  managers,  assistant 
managers,  general  agents,  assistant  general  agents,  officers,  heads 
of  departments,  adjusters,  inspectors,  surveyors,  supervisors  of 
agencies,  state  and  special  agents  who  are  connected  with  a  fire 
insurance  company,  or  its  branches,  a  fire  underwriters'  board, 
rating  or  examining  or  inspection  bureau;  also  attorneys  and 
adjusters  who  are  retained,  or  habitually  acting  as  counsellors,  or 
adjusters,  for  said  institution." 

This  is  not  my  alteration,  but  simply  the  reading  of  what  was 
handed  to  me.  To  get  the  matter  started,  I  move  the  adoption 
of  this  proposed  alteration. 

The  motion  was  seconded  from  the  floor. 

Mr.  Thornton — Mr.  President,  it  would  occur  to  me  that  that 
is  scarcely  complete  as  it  is,  and  it  should  provide  for  a  method  of 
election.  If  that  is  a  substitute  for  the  foregoing  part  of  the 
Executive  Committee's  report,  well  and  good,  otherwise  it  should 
carry  with  it  a  means  of  election. 

The  President — This  is  only  an  amendment  to  the  first  part 
of  the  Article,  as  I  understand  it,  and  does  not  touch  the  remain- 
der of  it  as  it  is  at  present. 
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Mr.  Thornton — The  Constitution  has  never  been  followed, 
with  reference  to  this  matter  of  election  of  members. 

The  President — If  I  understand  the  matter  correctly,  Article 
III,  in  addition  to  the  portion  that  is  proposed  now  to  be  added 
to  it,  will  still  contain  these  words:  "Applications  for  mem ber- 
shij)  can  be  received  at  any  regular  meeting  of  the  Association: 
they  must  be  on  the  printed  form  and  bear  the  signature  of  the 
applicant,  as  well  as  the  signature  of  the  proposer  and  seconder. 
They  will  then  be  posted  in  the  library  for  twro  w^eeks  before  a 
ballot  can  be  taken  by  the  Executive  Committee.  Applications 
for  membership  can  also  be  received  and  acted  upon  at  the  annual 
meeting." 

Mr.  Thornton — I  would  like  to  ask  the  Secretary  if  that  pro- 
vision as  to  posting  has  always  been  carried  out? 

The  Secretary — Not  since  1906. 

Mr.  Thornton — I  suggest,  Mr.  President,  that  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  upon 
that  portion  of  the  amendment  be  incorporated,  instead  of  the 
constitutional  provision  here  noted. 

Mr.  Gunn — I  would  like  to  hear  the  report  of  the  Executive 
Committee  again  on  this  proposed  alteration. 

Mr.  Tiedemann — I  will  re-read  that  portion  that  is  applicable, 

mentioned  by  Mr.  Gunn. 

"At  the  last  annual  meeting  of  this  Association,  reference 
was  made  in  the  wording  to  the  present  rule  relating  to  eligibility 
of  members.  As  the  Constitution  of  the  Association  requires  that 
a  change  in  wording  by  an  amendment  proposed  at  a  regular 
meeting  and  adopted  at  a  subsequent  meeting,  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution  were  complied  with  by  Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton 
giving  notice  of  his  proposed  amendment  to  the  rule  and  leaving 
the  matter  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee  for  action. 
Under  date  of  December  17,  1912,  Secretary  Calvert  Meade  issued 
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a  circular  letter  to  the  members  of  the  Association,  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  proposed  amendment,  and  submitted  to  them  the 
wording  of  same  as  suggested  by  your  committee.  The  amend- 
ment is  phrased  as  follows: 

'Anyone  engaged  in  the  service  of  the  fire  insurance  com- 
panies as  an  officer,  district  secretary,  or  surveyor,  of  any  board 
of  underwriters,  state  rating  bureau,  or  inspection  bureau;  anyone 
habitually  acting  as  counsel,  either  for  the  board  of  underwriters, 
rating  bureau,  or  for  fire  insurance  companies;  and  persons  en- 
gaged as  heads  of  departments  in  the  offices  of  the  fire  insurance 
companies  in  San  Francisco,  shall  be  eligible  to  active  member- 
ship, provided  that  any  such  application  shall  be  submitted  at  a 
regular  meeting  of  the  Association  with  favorable  recommendation 
by  the  Executive  Committee.'  " 

On  that  subject  Mr.  Folger  will  address  you,  and  present 
the  views  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Folger — Mr.  Chairman:  I  did  not  quite  realize  that 
that  was  expected,  because  the  views  of  the  Committee  are  not 
wholly  alike.  But  I  would  point  out  that  the  chief  difference 
between  the  amendment  printed  and  sent  out  to  members,  and 
the  alteration  proposed  this  morning,  is  that  in  the  first  case  the 
approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  is  required.  A  material 
difference  betwreen  the  amendment  sent  out,  which  expresses  the 
spirit  of  the  proposition  presented  last  year,  and  the  alteration 
proposed  this  morning,  is,  that  the  words  "heads  of  departments 
in  offices  of  the  fire  insurance  companies  in  San  Francisco"  may 
mean  something  more  than  the  head  of  the  so-called  country 
department.  It  is  recognized,  Mr.  President,  that  there  are  men 
in  our  offices,  who  have  been  there  for  many  years,  whose  intelli- 
gence, training  and  ability  put  them  quite  on  a  level  with  a  large 
group  of  special  agents,  to  whom  they  give  instructions.  They 
are  men  interested  in  their  work,  and  often  equally  competent 
in  every  way  with  the  field  men.      Now,  it  occurred  to  the  gentle- 
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men  who  offered  the   motion,  as   I   understand  them,  that  such 

men  ought  to  be  received  freely  at  these  meetings,  and  have  the 
privileges  of  the  banquet  and  library.  The  objectors,  including 
some  members  of  the  Executive  Committee — and  the  objections, 
of  course,  are  in  good  temper,  Mr.  President — fear  that  this  will 
open  the  door  so  that  heads  of  other  departments  in  offices;  such 
as  endorsements,  and  so  on  down,  might  become  eligible,  might 
come  into  this  meeting,  might  attend  the  banquet,  and  might 
overcrowd  us.  If,  Mr.  President,  it  is  the  belief  of  the  majority 
of  this  Association,  that  the  applicants  for  membership  of  these 
classes  will  be  so  numerous  (notwithstanding  the  charge  of  eleven 
dollars  per  annnm  for  the  meeting  and  banquet),  then  the 
objection  is  sound.  But,  personally,  I  am  more  inclined  to  open 
the  door  through  the  Constitution,  to  men  who  want  these  privi- 
leges enough  to  pay  eleven  dollars  a  year,  than  to  shut  them  out. 
There  have  been  times  in  the  past,  when  we  have  nominated  and 
elected  presidents  of  this  Association  who  were  scarcely  eligible 
technically,  because  they  did  not  happen  to  be  entitled  "special 
agents"  in  their  several  offices.  But  they  were  heads  of  the 
underwriting  departments.  I  think  all  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee would  go  as  far  as  to  make  it  read:  "Heads  of  the  under- 
writing departments."  Some  of  them  will  object  to  going  any 
further.  We  have  brought  the  question  before  the  Association, 
believing  that  it  is  better  to  get  the  sentiment  of  the  great  majority 
of  the  members  before  voting  on  it. 

The  President — I  want  to  add  the  remark  that,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Mr.  Thornton,  we  have  left  out  the  word  "underwrit- 
ing" before  the  word  "department." 

Mr.  Tiedemann — Mr.  President,  I  might  add  to  what  .Mr. 
Folger  has  said,  and  I  think  it  is  important,  that  there  are  occa- 
sions when  a  special  agent  may  have  retired  from  the  field  who  is 
eligible  to  membership  in  this  Association  when  a  special  agent, 
but,  having  retired  from  the  field,  and  accepted  a  position  in  the 
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office,  to  give  that  office  the  aid  of  his  knowledge,  but  who  cannot 
style  himself  as  the  head  of  the  underwriting  department,  who 
would  not,  under  our  rule,  he  eligible  to  membership  in  the 
Association.  I  think  that  is  one  reason  why  we  should  give  due 
consideration  to  that  point. 

Mr.  Folgei — If  I  may  have  the  floor  for  a  moment  again,  .Mr. 
President,  since  you  point  out  that  the  word  "underwriting"  has 
been  omitted,  the  amendment  is  acceptable,  because  it  requires 
the  approval  of  the  Executive  Committee  in  any  event.  I  feel 
that  it  is  better  to  have  supervision  by  the   Executive  Committee. 

The  President — It  does  require  the  consent  of  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  if  we  have  in  the  past  elected  them  without  that 
consent,  that  is  not  the  fault  of  the  Constitution,  and  I  do  not 
think  we  should  charge  the  Constitution  with  it,  when  we  do  not 
follow  it  out.  All  we  can  do  is  to  enforce  it  in  future,  and  require 
the  Secretary  to  enforce  it,  so  that  there  shall  be  no  application 
for  membership  presented  without  it  be  approved  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee.  The  Constitution  is  right  now,  and  I  don't  see 
why  we  should  change  it  in  regard  to  that.  All  we  want  to  add 
is  to  make  it  more  elastic,  and  extend  the  membership.  We 
want  more  members.  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  that.  And  I 
don't  think  there  is  any  opposition,  if  the  gentlemen  are  satisfied 
to  bring  it  to  a  vote. 

The  question  was  called  for  from  the  floor. 

The  Secretary — Mr.  Thornton  asked  me  a  question  from  the 
floor  about  the  practice  in  the  past  as  to  posting  the  proposed 
members  before  election.  As  the  Association  increased  in  mem- 
bership, it  was  found  more  feasible  to  have  managers  propose 
their  special  agents  just  prior  to  the  annual  meeting  and  at 
meeting  of  the  Executive  Committee,  ante-dating  the  annual 
meeting,  all  candidates  were  acted  upon  and  at  the  morning  ses- 
sion the  Secretary  presented  the  names  for  election.     This  method 
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lias  worked  well — except  as  to  a  few  belated  candidates — and  those 
the  Secretary  "has  always  been  able  to  have  endorsed  by  members 
on  the  Moor. 

Mr.  Thornton — May  I  ask  exactly  what  the  question  is,  Mr. 
President. 

The  President-  That  Article  III  is  hereby  changed  to  read  as 
follows: 

"Eligible  to  active  membership  shall  be  managers,  assistant 
managers,  general  agents,  assistant  general  agents,  officers,  heads 
of  departments,  adjusters,  inspectors,  surveyors,  supervisors  of 
agencies,  state  and  special  agents  who  are  connected  with  a  fire 
insurance  company,  or  its  branches,  a  fire  underwriters  board, 
rating  or  examining  or  inspection  bureau;  also  attorneys  and 
adjusters  who  are  retained,  or  habitually  acting  as  counsellors,  or 
adjusters,  for  said  institution.7' 

Then  the  section  goes  on  just  as  it  at  present  exists,  as  to 
when  applications  may  be  received,  etc. 

Mr.  Thornton — I  strongly  urge  that  the  paragraph  be  changed 
to  comply  with  and  be  the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. It  has  proven  impossible  to  comply  with  the  requirements 
of  the  Constitution  in  its  entirety  for  years,  and  as  long  as  we  have 
the  sanction  of  the  Executive  Committee,  even  if  it  is  five  minutes 
before  the  election  takes  place,  it  should  be  satisfactory  to  this 
body.  Many  men  come  here  and  they  are  with  us  two  or  three 
days  before  the  meeting,  and  want  to  make  application  and  join 
our  Association,  and  attend  our  banquet,  and  with  the  Constitu- 
tional provision  as  we  have  it  now  strictly  carried  out,  they  could 
not  attend.  I  move,  therefore,  that  there  be  made  a  change  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  section  as  it  now  stands,  in  compliance  with 
the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  and  it  reads  as 
follows,  viz:  Applications  for  membership  can  also  be  received 
and  acted  upon  at  the  annual  meeting  by  recommendation  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 
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The  Secretary — I  second  the  motion. 

Mr.  Gunn — If  there  is  no  objection,  I  will  accept  that  amend- 
ment as  a  part  of  the  original  motion. 

The  President — Do  you  mean  that  which  is  on  the  card,  the 
printed  card? 

Mr.  Thornton — I  haven't  read  the  card,  but  what  I  heard 
Mr.  Tiedemann  read  in  regard  to  the  manner  of  election. 

The  President — Then  it  will  be,  after  the  provision  for 
eligibility,  ' 'provided  that  any  such  application  shall  be  sub- 
mitted at  a  regular  meeting  of  the  Association,  wTith  favorable 
recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee. " 

Mr.  Thornton — That  is  correct. 

Mr.  Folger — That  would  mean  that  if  any  special  agent  or 
manager  applies,  his  application  must  be  considered  by  the  Execu- 
tive Committee,  which  we  seemed  to  be  getting  away  from. 

Mr.  Thornton — If  it  is  approved  five  minutes  before  it  is  sub- 
mitted to  the  Association  in  meeting,  that  is  all  that  is  necessary. 

Mr.  Folger — So  it  appears  to  me. 

The  President — Is  there  any  further  discussion  upon  the 
subject?  # 

Mr.  Devlin — Mr.  Chairman,  I  doubt  very  much  whether  it  is 
wise  to  have  adjusters  and  counsel  as  members  of  this  organiza 
tion.  An  adjuster  often  may  have  to  go  into  court,  and  if  he  is  a 
member  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific,  it 
prejudices  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  court  and  in  the  eyes  of  the 
jury.  There  are  a  number  of  the  old  adjusters  who  would  not, 
under  any  consideration,  join  this  organization,  for  that  reason. 
The  matter  of  counsel,  I  have  no  objection  to,  only  as  a  mattei 
for  the  best  interests  of  the  adjusters  and  of  the  busiuess — and 
will  say  that  I  have  no   personal  objection  to  adjusters   becoming 
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members,  but  I  don't  think  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  on  their  part 
to  become  members,  nor  do  I  think  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  for 
counsel  to  become  members  of  this  Association,  and  for  this  rea- 
son: counsel  must  often  go  before  a  legislative  committee,  he  often 
appears  in  court,  and  when  those  things  are  brought  up  and  it  is 
argued  that  counsel  is  a  member  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Asso- 
ciation of  the  Pacific,  a  prejudice  will  arise  against  him.  In  talk- 
ing to  counsel,  I  have  found  that  they  object  to  being  members  of 
any  association,  they  want  to  be  absolutely  free,  and  want  to  be 
in  a  position  so  that  they  can  take  a  case  on  either  side  and  can 
argue  on  either  side.  But  men  who  are  retained  as  attorneys  for 
our  organization,  are  also  attorneys  of  other  organizations,  they 
are  also  attorneys  for  individuals  and  they  want  to  be  free.  And 
I  think  the  Executive  Committee  should  consider  that  ver}T  care- 
fully before  that  is  made  a  part  of  our  rules.  Of  course,  when 
their  names  came  up,  the  Executive  Committee  would  consider  it 
at  that  time  and  refuse,  probably,  to  permit  those  gentlemen  to 
be  admitted.  But  I  think  it  is  a  very  serious  matter,  especially 
the  matter  of  adjusters. 

Mr.  Driffield — Mr.  President,  referring  to  Mr.  Devlin's  re- 
marks, I  would  state  that  this  organization  was  originally  formed 
by  adjusters.  The  majority  of  special  agents  are  adjusters,  at 
times,  in  every  case.  Of  course,  the  specializing  of  adjusters  by 
companies,  is  going  out  of  date  to  some  extent,  but  at  the  same 
time  there  are  hardly  any  special  agents  connected  with  the  com- 
panies at  the  present  time  who  have  not,  in  their  time,  adjusted 
losses,  and  who  will  not,  in  future,  adjust  losses.  So  far  from 
agreeing  with  Mr.  Devlin',  I  desire  to  offer  a  further  amendment, 
that  executive  officers  and  adjusters  connected  with  adjusting 
bureaus  shall  also  be  eligible  to  membership.  During  my  entire 
time  as  an  adjuster  and  as  a  manager  on  this  coast,  I  have  never 
known  any  instance  of  where  membership  in  this  organization  has 
in  any  way  affected  any  loss  matters  that  have  come  up.     I  have 
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never  yet  known  any  instance,  and  I  think  that  if  Mr.  Devlin 
looks  back  he  will  not  remember  of  any  such  instance.  If  you 
are  going  to  exclude  adjusters,  why,  you  are  likely  to  weed  this 
body  out  of  practically  its  entire  membership. 

Mr.  Devlin — I  would  say  in  regard  to  Mr.  Driffield's  state- 
ment, that  I  don't  think  that  is  so,  because  a  special  agent  is  an 
employee  of  an  insurance  company,  while  an  independent  ad- 
juster is  not.  I  am  speaking  now  of  independent  adjusters,  and 
not  special  agents  who  adjust  losses. 

Mr.  Driffield — Would  not  the  same  remark  hold  good,  how- 
ever? 

Mr.  Devlin— I  think  not,  Mr.  Driffield? 

The  Secretary — In  regard  to  adjusters,  I  think  if  Mr.  Devlin 
will  call  to  mind  that  there  is  a  ■  distinction  between  an  inde- 
pendent adjuster,  and  an  appraiser,  the  matter  will  settle  itself  in 
his  mind.  I  have  requested  a  number  who  have  come  up  not  to 
join;  that  is,  those  who  are  appraisers.  An  independent  adjuster, 
his  business  is  employment  by  the  companies,  he  is  known  to  be 
a  representative  of  the  companies,  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why 
independent  adjusters  should  be  excluded  from  this  Association. 
Appraisers,  who  may  be  and  who  are  called  upon  both  sides  of 
the  question,  I  do  not  think  should  be  members. 

The  President — I  want  to  call  Mr.  Devlin's  attention  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  very  many  members  of  our  Association  who 
are  adjusters — they  have  been  members  of  our  Association  for 
years  and  years,  and  we  would  not  want  them  out  now.  I  think 
that  would  include  nearly  half  of  the  membership. 

Mr.  Devlin — I  was  not  aware  of  that,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  President — Is  there  any  further  discussion  on  the  matter? 

The  question  was  called  for  from  the  floor,  and  Mr.  Gunn's 
motion,  adopting  the  amendment  of  Mr.  Thornton,  carried. 
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Mr.  Driffield — I  desire  now  to  offer  an  amendment,  to  the 
effect  that  the  words  "and  executive  officers  and  adjusters  con- 
nected with  adjusting  bureaus"  be  also  inserted,  because  that  is 
not  provided  for. 

The  President — I  would  suggest  that  that  could  be  reached 
by  simply  making  the  language  of  it  "a  fire  underwriters  board, 
rating  or  examining,  or  inspection  or  adjustment  bureau" — add- 
ing the  words  "or  adjustment." 

Mr.  Driffield — I  will  accept  that. 

The  President — Is  the  amendment  seconded? 

The  amendment  was  seconded  from  the  floor,  and  the  ques- 
tion being  upon  the  amendment  it  was  declared  adopted. 

The  President — The  next  matter  upon  the  program  is  the 
consideration  of  the  amendment  changing  the  date  of  the  annual 
meeting,  and  specifically  changing  Article  IX.  You  have  heard 
the  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee,  that  the  date  of 
the  annual  meeting  be  changed  to  the  first  Tuesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  February.  It  is  the  idea  that  this  will  be  a  better 
time.  I  think  the  special  agents  will  find  it  more  convenient.  I 
would  like  to  hear  discussion  upon  the  subject. 

Mr.  Thornton — I  move  the  adoption  of  the  amendment  as 
proposed . 

The  motion  was  seconded  from  the  floor. 

The  President— It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  Constitu- 
tion, Article  IX  be  amended  so  as  to  read  that  the  annual  meet- 
ing be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  after  the  first 
Monday  in  February  of   each  year. 

The  President — I  will  ask  all  those  in  favor  of  the  motion 
hat  the  Constitution  be  amended  to  provide  that  the  annual 
meeting  be  held  on  the  first  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  after  the 
first  Monday  in  February  in  each  year  will  please  rise. 
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Upon  a  rising  vote,  35  voted  for  and  6  against,  and  the 
President  declared  the  amendment  carried. 

The  President — The  next  matter  in  order  upon  the  program 
is  the  President's  Address,  and  I  will  ask  Vice-President  Williams 
to  please  take  the  chair. 

Vice-President  T.  H.  Williams  assumed  the  chair. 
PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS. 

F.  J.  Alex.  Mayer,  State  Agent  Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia,  Portland,  Oregon. 

As  your  President  it  becomes  my  duty  to  give  you  at  this  thirty-seventh 
annual  meeting,  an  account  of  my  stewardship  during  the  past  year;  to 
cast  a  retrospect  upon  the  attainments  of  this  Association;  to  give  a 
description  of  present  conditions  in  the  fire  insurance  world  and  to  forecast 
a  tendency  for  the  future. 

OBITUARY. 

But  before  discussing  any  of  these  matters,  please  let  us  revere  the 
memory  of  those  whom  the  stern  reaper  has  called  away  during  the  year 
just  passed.  And,  while  in  order  of  their  departure,  I  call  the  roll  of  those, 
from  whom  will  come  no  response,  I  wish  you  would  kindly  rise  in  honor 
of  their  memory: 

J.  W.  G.'  Cofran, 

J.  H.  McKowen, 

Edward  Niles, 

Stephen  D.  Ives, 

W.  H.  Lovvden, 

E.  C.  Morrison. 
Please  be  seated. 

It  is  rare,  indeed,  that  within  one  year  an  Association  has  to  report  the 
loss  by  death  of  such  a  galaxy  of  men.  Everyone  of  these  men  stood 
high  in  the  profession  of  fire  insurance.  It  is  difficult  to  replace  them, 
and  the  surviving  members  of  this  Association  will  have  to  strive  hard  if 
they  want  to  fill  their  places.  It  can  be  truly  said  of  them,  that  they  left 
things  better  than  they  found  them. 

Suitable  resolutions  have  been  drawn  for  each  of  the  departed  by  com- 
mittees appointed  for  this  purpose,  and  the  resolutions  will  be  incorporated 
into  the  report  of  the  Proceedings  for  1913. 
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MEMBERSHIP. 

The  Secretary's  report  shows  in  figures  the  change  and  present  stand 
in  membership.  The  record  shows  a  slight  increase,  but  the  total  number 
of  members  cannot  be  satisfactory,  as  long  as  the  membership  does  not 
include  in  its  list  every  person  eligible  and  desirable.  Under  the  present 
wording  of  the  Constitution  the  eligibility  is  limited  to  persons  connected 
with  a  fire  insurance  company  as  officers,  general  agent,  special  agent 
or  adjuster.  There  will,  however,  be  an  amendment  submitted  extending 
the  membership  to  officers,  department  heads,  inspectors  and  surveyors  of 
fire  insurance  companies,  fire  underwriters'  boards,  rating,  examining 
and  inspection  bureaus,  and  to  attorneys  who  are  retained  or  habitually 
acting  as  counselors  for  such  institutions. 

I  trust  the  amendment  extending  the  eligibility  to  membership  will  be 
carried  without  much  opposition. 

I  hope  the  incoming  President  will  shortly,  after  accepting  the  office, 
appoint  a  committee  of  three  on  membership  with  the  purpose  in  view  of 
soliciting  by  correspondence  or  personal  persuasion  all  those,  who  under 
the  rules  of  the  Association,  are  eligible  and  should  join  the  Association.  In 
fact,  there  should  be  no  person  eligible  to  membership  and  located  west  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  who  is  not  a  member.  If  the  benefits  and  usefulness 
of  the  Association  is  made  known  to  them  they  will  join,  "In  Union  is 
Strength." 

FINANCES. 

The  Treasurer's  report  shows  the  finances  of  the  Association  in  detail. 
The  financial  transactions  are  extremely  modest.  The  disbursements  are 
limited  on  account  of  the  small  revenue ;  they  allow  only  for  the  most 
necessary  running  expenses.  The  Association  has,  so  to  speak,  no  funds 
for  educational  purposes.  If  the  Association  wants  to  keep  up  with  the 
trend  of  time,  it  must  look  for  a  larger  income.  Increased  personal  efforts 
will  make  this  Association  more  productive,  but  more  money  is  and  will  be 
required  for  the  education  of  its  members. 

Every  active  member  gained,  means  an  initiation  fee  of  So. 00  and  dues 
of  86.00,  in  other  words  $11.00  for  every  new  member.  There  are  under 
the  old  rules  about  one  hundred  persons  outside  of  the  folds  of  this  Asso- 
ciation and  under  the  proposed  amendment  about  two  hundred.  The  gain 
of  one  hundred  new  members  means  an  addition  of  $1,100  to  the  funds, 
and  if  the  amendment  passes,  at  least  two  hundred  new  members  should 
be  obtained  which  would  mean  an  increase  of  not  less  than  $2,200.  Thii 
is  a  sum  well  worth   striving   for,  and  as  the  running  expenses  will  not  be 
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largely  increased,  it  will    be  an  amount  that  can  almost  wholly  be  devoted 
to  making  better  trained  insurance  men  of  the  members  of  this  Association. 

LIBRARY. 

A  library  is  of  value  only,  when  its  books  are  read.  For  this  purpose 
it  must  be  kept  up  to  date  with  all  the  important  books;  it  must  be  open 
at  convenient  hours,  and  the  student  must  have  the  privilege  of  withdraw- 
ing the  books  from  the  library  room  for  a  limited  time. 

At  present  the  library  of  the  Association  is  run  on  the  same  basis  as 
some  charity  societies,  which  spend  all  their  income  for  the  salary  of  the 
secretary  to  investigate  distress,  but  with  no  funds  for  needed  relief.  No 
provision  for  funds  was  made  last  year  to  buy  the  most  important  text 
books  which  appeared  during  the  last  twelve  months,  and  only  recently 
through  the  favor  of  a  private  donator  were  some  of  the  new  textbooks  added 
to  the  shelves  of  the  library.  This  lack  of  funds  must  be  changed  for  the 
future.  The  library  must  have  an  annual  contribution  of  about  $250,  for 
the  buying  of  new  books  and  magazines  and  for  the  binding  of  periodicals. 
The  disbursements  for  the  library  should  be  made  by  the  advice  of  the 
Librarian  with  the  consent  of  a  library  committee  of  three.  The  incom- 
ing President  should  be  instructed  to  appoint  such  a  committee.  It  should 
have  charge  of  the  finances  and  management  of  the  library.  If  the  Asso- 
ciation is  short  of  funds,  then  the  library  committee  should  try  10  raise 
funds  by  contribution,  by  encouraging  members  to  raise  money  through 
social  functions  such  as  smokers,  card  parties,  theatrical  performances,  a 
glee  club  and  other  entertainments 

The  library  is  open  from  12  to  2  at  noon  time.  This  is  without  doubt 
the  most  convenient  time  for  short  hours,  but  arrangements  should  be 
perfected  so  it  can  be  kept  open  during  business  hours  from  9  to  5. 

Under  the  present  rulings  no  books  can  be  withdrawn  by  members 
from  the  library,  which  is  a  great  hindrance  and  obstruction  to  the  student 
of  insurance,  because  the  lunch  hour  does  not  give  sufficient  time  for  read- 
ing. The  rule  should  be  changed  so  that  by  making  a  deposit  or  giving  a 
guarantee,  books  will  be  loaned  for  one  or  two  weeks  to  the  honorary, 
active  and  associate  members.  Such  a  ruling  would  undoubtedly  revive 
the  Associate  Membership  for  which  provision  is  made  in  Article  X  of  the 
Constitution,  and  thereby  increase  the  funds  of  the  Association. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  true  student  does  most  of  his  work  by  burn- 
ing the  oil  of  the  midnight  lamp. 

The  paper  which  will  be  read  at  this  meeting  on  *'The  Insurance 
Library  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the  Librarian,"  by  the  young  lady,  wTho  is 
Librarian  of  the  Insurance  Library   in  New  York  city,  gives  most  valuable 
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advice  as  to  how  to  conduct  an  insurance  library,  and  the  paper  should  be 
referred  to  from  time  to  time  until  the  library  of  this  Association  becomes 
as  valuable  and  as  much  an  instrument  of  education  as  the  one  in  New 
York. 

TEXT   BOOKS. 

The  fire  insurance  student  of  the  past  had  a  rather  difficult  task  in 
studying  the  business  from  books.  The  only  way  to  get  a  theoretical 
education  was  by  looking  up  the  annual  reports  of  insurance  associations, 
the  insurance  periodicals  and  stray  books  and  articles  here  and  there. 
Most  of  the  training  was  gained  by  the  hard  knocks  of  experience  and  at 
immense  cost  to  the  companies. 

Today  the  student  of  fire  insurance  has  better,  more  systematized  and 
complete  text  books  at  his  disposal.  The  year  1912  was  especially  prolific 
in  good  insurance  literature. 

The  following  books  are  especially  worthy  of  mention : 

"Cyclopedia  of  Fire  Prevention  and  Insurance,"  by  the  American 
School  of  Correspondence,  Chicago,  4  Vols.,  $15.80  less  10  per  cent  for  cash. 

"The  Business  of  Insurance,"  by  Howard  P.  Dunham,  issued  by  the 
Ronald  Press  Co.  of  New  York,  3  Vols.,  110.00. 

"Fire  Prevention  and  Fire  Protection,"  by  Joseph  Kendall  Freitag, 
issued  by  John  Wiley  &  Son,  New  York,  1  Vol.,  $3.50. 

"Lectures  on  Fire  Insurance,"  by  the  Insurance  Library  of  Boston, 
Mass.,  1  Vol.,  $3.50. 

These  books  are  now  in  the  library.  No  large  insurance  office  should 
be  without  these  books  on  its  shelves  for  the  use  and  reference  of  the 
manager  and  the  office  employees.  No  special  agent  should  be  met  on  the 
road  without  having  at  least  one  of  these  volumes  in  his  traveling  grip. 
These  books  are  all  master  pieces.  They  should  be  read  and  re-read  by 
every  student  of  fire  insurance ;  they  should  be  pondered  over  and  not 
laid  aside  until  the  contents  thereof  are  mastered.  In  every  instance  the 
reading  and  studying  of  these  books  should  be  supplemented  by  practical 
work,  by  inspections  and  investigations. 

OBJECT. 

This  year  as  in  former  years  the  educational  objects  of  this  Association 
are  being  fulfilled  by  the  reading  of  papers  at  the  annual  meeting,  by  a 
short  discussion  of  same,  and  by  the  issue  in  print  of  the  proceedings. 
The  social  functions  are  being  absolved  by  the  annual  banquet. 

This  has  proven  to  be  sufficient  during  the  thirty-seven  years  of  the 
existence  of  this   Association,  especially   during  the  years  of   its  infancy. 
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This  Association  has  ever  been  for  many  years  a  leader  and  example  to 
similar  institutions. 

Yet,  times  and  conditions  have  changed.  The  technical  part  of  fire 
insurance  has  grown  to  such  an  extent  that  fire  insurance  has  become  a 
profession,  and  is  no  longer  a  mere  business.  It  will  be  only  a  short  time 
when  some  branches  of  fire  insurance  will  count  among  the  sciences,  like  the 
actuarial  part  of  life  insurance.  Consequently  there  is  a  great  educational 
task  before  us.  In  memory  of  the  founders  and  pioneers  of  this  Associa- 
tion, in  furtherance  of  the  Pacific  Coast  spirit,  and  in  showing  our  own 
pride,  we  cannot  shirk  this  duty  for  advancement  of  our  vocation. 

The  incoming  President  and  the  Executive  Committee  will  no  doubt 
tackle  this  task  with  enthusiasm ;  they  will  make  it  a  labor  of  love  to  show 
good  results  by  the  end  of  their  administration.  They  will  see  to  it  that 
this  Association  takes  up  Institute  Work  in  this  city  with  branches  in  Los 
Angeles,  Portland,  Seattle  and  Spokane. 

The  paper,  which  will  be  read  at  this  session  on  "Practical  Instruction 
in  Fire  Insurance,"  written  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Insurance  Institute  of 
America,  gives  the  necessary  hints  and  pointers 

CORRESPONDENCE  SCHOOL. 

The  duties  of  a  special  agent  keep  him  on  the  road  most  of  the  time 
and  for  this  reason  a  special  agent  cannot  very  well  attend  a  course  of 
lecture  and  study,  as  laid  out  by  the  Insurance  Institute  of  America, 
especially  here  in  the  West  where  distances  are  so  great.  Yet  a  special 
agent,  no  matter  how  much  of  his  time  is  taken  up  by  wTork,  has  much  un- 
employed time  waiting  at  depots  for  delayed  trains,  riding  on  railroads  and 
spending  evenings  and  Sundays  at  country  hotels.  Such  time  can  be  put 
to  good  use  if  the  special  carries  the  proper  insurance  books  for  systematic 
reading  with  him. 

For  a  special  agent  thus  situated  there  is  no  better  training  course 
than  the  preparation  offered  by  the  xAmerican  School  of  Correspondence, 
08th  street  and  Drexel  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

It  offers  the  following  courses  at  the  tuition  fees  named : 

"Fire  Prevention  and  Insurance/'  30  Instruction  Books,  tuition  $70.00. 

"Fire  Prevention,"  21  Instruction  Books,  tuition  $55.00. 

"Fire  Insurance,'' '  19  Instruction  Books,  tuition  $50.00. 

"Fire  Insurance  Inspector's  Course,"  12  Instruction  Books,  tuition  $35 

Payable  $5.00  monthly  or  10  per  cent  discount  for  cash  payment. 

The  school  offers  a  limited  amount  of  Employer's  Scholarships  at  a 
reduced  price  and  some  of  those  wTho  desire  to  take  up  the  Correspondence 
School,  can  take  advantage  of  this  temporary  offer. 
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The  books  are  of  a  very  handy,  convenient  size;  each  can  be  easily 
carried  in  the  coat  pocket,  ready  for  use  whenever  there  are  a  few  spare 
moments. 

The  various  subjects  are  written  by  the  best  trained  men ;  men  who  are 
authorities  in  their  special  lines.  A  Special  who  takes  up  one  of  these 
courses,  can  always  supplement  his  reading  by  practical  work  in  the  field. 
There  is  no  longer  any  reason  for  a  Special  to  claim  that  he  has  no  oppor- 
tunity for  a  technical  training,  and  the  following  adage  may  be  well  applied 
to  present  day  specials :  To  be  poor  is  no  shame ;  but  to  be  ignorant  is  a 
disgrace. 

UNDERWRITERS*  CONGRESS. 

In  commemoration  of  the  opening  of  the  Panama  Canal,  the  greatest 
waterway  that  was  ever  built  by  human  hands  and  human  intelligence, 
the  city  of  San  Francisco  will  hold  in  1915,  an  exhibition  worthy  of  the 
event,  and  for  the  purpose  of  showing  to  the  world  the  resources,  treasures 
and  developments  of  the  Pacific  Coast.  It  is  befitting  that  every  industry 
and  every  enterprise  should  try  to  do  its  utmost  to  make  the  Exposition  a 
grand  success.  It  would  surely  be  a  poor  testimony  to  the  fire  insurance 
fraternity  on  this  coast  if  it  would  not  be  represented  at  the  Fair  in  a 
manner  that  would  do  justice  to  the  importance  of  the  commercial  and 
financial  standing  to  which  the  fire  insurance  business  has  grown  on  this 
coast  and  especially  in  the  city  of  San  Francisco.  The  Insurance  Institute 
of  America  has  promised  to  hold  its  annual  convention  in  1915  in  San 
Francisco.  This  is  a  beginning,  but  it  is  not  sufficient  for  the  occasion. 
There  should  be  a  Fire  Insurance  Congress  or  a  Fire  Insurance  Day  during 
the  summer  of  1915,  at  which  time  there  should  be  a  gathering  of  the  fire 
insurance  men  from  all  over  the  world.  It  is  within  the  power  of  this 
Association  to  make  San  Francisco  the  mecca  for  all  insurance  pilgrims 
from  the  four  corners  of  the  globe  during  the  Fair.  It  would  be  advisable 
to  have  at  the  same  time  an  exposition  of  fire-proof  and  slow  burning 
construction,  models  and  materials;  of  fire  prevention  and  fire  protection 
apparatus,  implements  and  machinery.  Such  an  exhibit  can  be  gotten 
together  by  co-operating  with  manufacturers,  fire  departments  and  inspec- 
tion and  surveying  bureaus.  It  will  be  a  grand  enterprise  but  one  that  will 
require  a  good  deal  of  preparation  and  work.  The  money  necessary  for 
the  undertaking  would  have  to  be  through  voluntary  contributions  from 
the  companies  represented  on  this  coast.  No  time  must  be  lost  in  getting 
a  plan  laid  out  for  a  program  and  in  starting  the  work.  The  incoming 
President  should  at  once  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  take  the  matter  in 
hand  and  start  the  work  without  delay. 
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STATISTICS. 

The  rates  compiled  by  the  actuaries  of  life  insurance  companies  from 
the  mortality  tables  are  based  on  strictly  correct  mathematical  principles ; 
in  other  words,  they  are  scientific.  The  measure  which  establishes  the 
rate  in  life  insurance  is  the  number  of  losses  in  a  group  to  the  number  of 
risks  in  the  same  class.  No  actuary  would  dream  of  establishing  the  rate 
for  a  certain  age  by  comparing  the  dollars  paid  for  losses  with  the  dollars 
received  in  premiums.  Such  calculations  would  never  lead  to  the  correct 
average,  unless  the  amount  at  risk  and  the  rate  of  premium  were  for  all 
policies  the  same. 

Nevertheless  fire  insurance  companies  try  to  do  the  impossible.  And 
that  fire  insurance  men  have  succeeded  so  well  in  the  past  in  arriving  at 
fairly  adequate  rates,  is  not  due  to  the  calculations  derived  from  their 
statistics,  but  simply  to  their  innate  good  common  sense,  strengthened  by 
their  technical  knowledge  of  the  business. 

Now,  if  the  life  insurance  actuary  can  extract  scientific  computations 
from  his  statistics,  why  not  accept  the  same  method  for  fire  insurance  cal- 
culations? It  is  true,  in  life  insurance  every  loss  is  a  total  loss,  while  fire 
insurance  has  to  deal  with  many  partial  losses.  But  can  these  fractional 
losses  not  be  added  together?  Does  not  one  total  loss,  one-half  loss,  one- 
quarter  loss,  one-fifteenth  per  cent  loss  and  one  ten  per  cent  loss  foot  up  to 
be  in  the  aggregate  two  total  losses?  There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  if  statis- 
tics were  collected  on  such  principles  by  fire  insurance  companies  from  the 
state  fire  marshals,  the  fire  departments  of  the  cities  and  towns,  from  the 
records  of  companies,  there  would  be  gathered  in  a  short  time  a  large 
enough  number  for  a  working  basis,  which  would  give  the  fire  insurance 
companies  experience  tables  in  the  same  way  as  are  the  mortality  tables 
for  the  life  insurance  companies. 

The  work  of  compiling  statistics  would  finally  go  into  the  hands  of 
men  trained  for  this  purpose.  The  fire  insurance  actuary  would  soon 
be  looked  upon  with  as  much  awe  and  veneration  as  the  life  insurance 
expert. 

This  suggestion  of  making  fire  insurance  statistics  should  be  taken  up 
by  some  actuary  or  mathematician  versed  with  the  subject  and  there  is  no 
fear  that  the  system  will  be  found  correct  in  principle,  expedient  in  prac- 
tice and  the  only  true  and  scientific  solution. 

Fire  insurance  statistics  would  then  be  on  the  firm  ground  of  mathe- 
matical calculations,  drawing  laws  of  probabilities  from  the  results  of 
experience. 
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MAXIMUM   LINES. 

Some  of  the  states  limit  the  amount  of  insurance  to  be  carried  bra 
company  on  a  single  risk,  or  on  a  single  block  in  the  congested  district  of 
a  city  or  town,  to  one-tenth  of  its  capital  stock.  Such  limitation  shows 
plainly  how  little  lawmakers  know  about  the  business  of  underwriting. 
The  capital,  stock  of  a  company  is  the  last  item  to  be  considered  by  the 
underwriters  relative  to  the  amount  of  maximum  lines  to  be  written.  The 
first  consideration  is  and  must  be  susceptibility  of  fire  of  the  property 
insured;  in  other  words,  the  largest  amount  of  a  possible  and  probable 
loss.  The  next  point  to  be  considered  is  the  amount  of  insurance  carried 
in  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  property.  Then  comes  the  hazard  of 
occupation,  the  danger  from  exposure,  and  the  number  of  risks  obtainable 
from  the  same  class.  After  these  physical  matters  are  considered,  the 
underwriter  has  to  take  cognizance  of  the  financial  affairs  of  the  company. 
In  this  category  must  first  be  considered  the  premium  income  and  then  the 
net  surplus. 

For  illustration:     A  company  with  a  capital  stock  of  8500,000  but  with 
a  premium  income  of  $4,000,000  per  annum  which  suffers  a  (100,000  lose, 
has  only   an  increase  in  loss  ratio  of  2\  per  cent,  while  such  a  loss  would 
probably  impair  the  capital  stock  of  a  new  company,  although  it  pose 
a  million  dollar  capital. 

This  example  shows  that  the  capital  stock  has  very  little  to  do  with 
the  solvency  and  stability  of  a  large  fire  insurance  company. 

NEW    CONDITIONS. 

It  is  scarcely  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  protected  steel  frame  con- 
struction has  been  introduced  and  the  first  sky-scraper  was  erected.  It  is 
less  than  a  decade  since  re-inforced  concrete  buildings  have  been  con- 
structed. After  many  experiments  and  failures  the  building  engineers 
have  learned  to  make  this  class  of  buildings  almost  absolutely  proof  against 
fire  and  heat;  yet,  the  principle  of  fire  proofing  is  understood  only  by  a  few 
high  grade  architects  and  the  danger  of  imperfect  and  defective  work  by 
greedy  contractors  and  slovenly  workmen  is  so  great,  that  the  supervision 
of  the  work  by  specially  trained  men  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  The  con- 
tinued inspection  of  the  work,  while  the  construction  is  under  way,  is  very 
important,  because  the  fireproof  covering  of  the  structural  parts,  which  will 
be  damaged  by  deterioration,  fire  or  heat,  if  not  properly  installed,  covers 
up  the  defects  entirely,  which  cannot  be  discovered  afterwards  until  it  ifi 
too  late  and  the  damage  is  almost  irreparable  or  the  parts  are  destroyed. 
For  this  reason  it  is  to  the  utmost  interest  of  the  property  owner  and  the 
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public  that  the  construction  of  such  buildings  progresses  only  under  the 
strictest  investigation  and  inspection. 

The  time  will  come  when  the  property  owners  wTill  look  to  the  fire 
insurance  companies  for  men  trained  for  such  purpose  as  being  next  to 
themselves  financially  the  most  interested  parties  in  having  the  work  done 
to  perfection.  Then,  whether  the  property  owners  will  pay  cash  for  this 
kind  of  work  or  whether  ■  they  prefer  to  have  the  initial  cost  of  inspection 
spread  over  a  term  of  years  and  thereby  make  companies  reimburse  them- 
selves by  writing  contracts  of  ten  or  more  years  for  the  insurance  of  the 
property  against  fire,  depends  upon  further  developments.  However,  the 
long  term  contracts  will  probably  become  the  prevailing  method,  especially 
if  they  include  a  continued  inspection  of  the  buildings  as  to  their  structural 
safety  as  well  as  the  continued  preparedness  of  the  fire  prevention  and 
extinguishing  installations.  Fire  insurance  will  then  include  not  only 
indemnity  against  loss  by  fire,  but  it  will  also  guarantee  against  deteriora- 
tion of  any  of  the  structural  and  protective  appliances.  Such  continued 
inspections  are  already  undertaken  and  the  cost  included  in  the  premiums 
by  the  factory  mutual  fire  insurance  companies  and  also  by  the  com- 
panies insuring  against  boiler  explosion.  It  is  the  same  with  the  Chinese, 
who  pay  a  doctor  while  they  are  well,  and  refuse  to  pay  him  when  they 
are  sick. 

Life  insurance  would  be  impossible  in  its  present  day  high  develop- 
ment and  security,  if  recurrences  of  the  plague,  the  black  death,  the 
scourge  of  the  middle  ages,  were  possible.  And,  if  city  builders  had  kept 
up  in  their  heedless  wTay  of  construction  and  fire  protection,  then  fire 
insurance  would  be  an  impossibility  today  in  the  congested  districts  of  the 
rapidly  growing  metropolitan  cities  with  their  increasing  hazards  and 
aggregation  of  immense  values.  Fortunately,  fire  insurance  companies 
and  property  owners  have  learned  that  the  enforcement  of  modern  build- 
ing codes,  the  observance  of  municipal  and  state  restrictions  for  the  hand- 
ling of  dangerous  and  easily  inflammable  material,  the  regulation  of  the 
installation  of  electrical  appliances,  and  other  modern  devices,  the  readiness 
and  efficiency  of  fire  prevention  and  extinguishing  apparatus,  will  stem  a 
conflagration  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  enforcement  of  modern  hygenic 
and  sanitary  rules  benefit  life  insurance. 

Nay,  the  companies  and  the  public  now  know,  that  only  by  the 
enforcement  of  these  preventive  remedies  can  these  institutions  continue 
to  exist  and  calculate  on  a  fair  average  of  returns  without  being  constantly 
in  fear,  by  total  destruction. 

Finally,  the  proverb,  "An  ounce  of  prevention  is  better  than  a  pound 
of  cure,"  has  come  to  its  full  significance. 
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CONCLUSION. 

When  you  elected  me  President  last  year,  the  honor  came  unsought, 
and  I  accepted  the  office  as  a  trust.  Now,  as  the  term  is  nearing  its  end. 
it  is  for  you,  gentlemen,  to  determine,  whether  or  not  I  have  fulfilled 
your  expectations. 

I  thank  you.     (Applause.) 

The  Chairman — You  have  heard  the  excellent  address  of  our 
President.     What  is  your  pleasure,  gentlemen? 

Mr.  Thornton — I  move  that  it  be  referred  to  a  committee  to 
whom  shall  be  referred  also  the  report  of  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee, the  report  of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  and  the  report  of  the 
Librarian. 

The  motion  was  seconded  from  the  floor. 

The  Chairman — You  have  heard  the  motion,  gentlemen,  that 
the  President's  Address  be  referred  to  a  committee,  which,  as  I 
understand,  includes  the  motion  on  the  President's  Address,  Re- 
port of  the  Secretary-Treasurer,  of  the  Librarian,  and  of  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  motion  prevailed  unanimously,  and  President  Mayer 
resumed  the  chair. 

The  President — I  believe  our  Secretary  has  a  communication 
that  he  desires  to  read. 

The  Secretary — Yes,  Mr.  President,  I  wras  very  much  pleased 
this  morning  to  receive  as  your  Secretary,  the  folllowing  telegram 
from  an  old,  loved  and  very  valuable  member  of  this  Associa- 
tion. It  is  dated  at  the  Hotel  Raleigh,  Washington,  D.  C, 
and  reads: 

"An  humble  honorary  member  of  the  Fire  Underwriters' 
Association  of  the  Pacific  sends  greetings  to  all  the  old  and  new 
members  of  the  organization  which  has  brought  much  good  into 
our  business.     But,  as  George  Grant  once  said,  'keep  a  steppin'.' 
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It's  up  to  Uncle  Bill  Sexton  now.      (Signed)  C.  Mason  Kinne." 
(Applause.) 

The  President — The  Secretary  will  now  read  the  list  of  pro- 
posed new  members. 

The  Secretary — Mr.  President,  the  following  names  have 
been  passed  upon  by  the  Executive  Committee  for  members  of 
this  Association: 

Chas.  A.  Colvin,  Supt.  of  Agencies  Caledonian  and   Aachen  &  Munich  Ins.  Cos. 

F»  W.  Gaston,  Inspector  of  Agencies  Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins.  Co. 

Geo.  J.  Janes,  Special  Agent  L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co. 

Robert  V.  Miller,  Special  Agent  Atlas  Assurance  Co. 

A.  C.  Olds,  Manager  Caledonian  and  Aachen  &  Munich  Ins.  Cos. 

Gilman  L.  Camp,  Special  Agent  Ins.  Co.  of  North  America 

C.  B.  Harris,  Special  Agent  Wayman  &  Henry  Ins.  Agency 

A.  C.  Heltzell,  Adjuster  Pacific  Adjustment  Bureau 
Bayard  E.  Nourse,  Special  Agent  Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
Junius  Young,  State  Agent  Home  Insurance  Co. 

Thomas  V.  Humphreys,  Special'  Agent  E.  Brown  &  Sons  Ins.  Agency 

P.  B.  Churchill,  State  Agent  Fire  Association 

C.  William  Henderson,  Special  Agent  Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Charles  R.  Stone,  Special  Agent  Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Munro  English,  Special  Agent  Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

J.  Percy  Carroll,  Special  Agent  Law  Union  &  Rock  Ins.  Co. 

Wm.  H.  Hackett,  Supt.  of  Agencies  London  Assurance  Corp'n 

Ralph  H.  Reynolds,  Special  Agent  Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

O.  D.  Baldwin,  Special  Agent  Niagara  Fire  Ins,  Co, 

Walter  D.  Young,  Special  Agent  Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

B.  O.  Selbach,  of  Bertheau,  Selbach  &  Bertheau  Ins.  Agency 
Henry  A.  Morison,  Special  Agent  Franklin  and  Reliance  Ins.  Cos. 
A.  T.  Bailey,  Manager  New  Hampshire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Paul   St. John,  Special  Agent  Caledonian  and  Aachen  &  Munich  Ins.  Cos. 
Rudolph  C.  Bertheau,  of  Bertheau,  Selbach  &  Bertheau  Ins.  Agency 
J.  D.  Schnabel,  Special  Agent  Bertheau,  Selbach  &  Bertheau  Ins.  Agency 
Henry  T.  Brantly,  Special  Agent  Scottish  Union  and  National  Ins.  Co, 
F.  F.  Richards,  Special  Agent  Union  Assurance  Society. 
A.  E.  Webber,  Special  Agent  Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
Kenneth  M.  Brown,  Special  Agent  Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
Almon  J.  Hall,  Independent  Adjuster,  Boise,  Idaho 
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Fred  Tebben,  Special  Agent  Christensen  &  Goodwin  Ins.  Agency 
J.  R.  Mackay,  Special  Agent  Christensen  &  Goodwin  Ins.  Agency 
H.  J.  Keeley,  Special  Agent  Christensen  &  Goodwin  Ins.  Agency 
Dixwell  Davenport,  Manager  National  Union  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
A.  Hodgkinson,  Secretary  Vulcan  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

D.  B.  Edwards,  Special  Agent  L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co. 
Douglas  Parker,  Special  Agent  Geo.  H.  Tyson's  Ins.  Agency 

E.  C.  R.  Holland,  Special  Agent  Geo.  H.  Tyson's  Ins.  Agency 
Henry  F.  Dunn  with  Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

G.  Harold  Ward,  Adjuster  Pacific  Adjustment  Bureau 
Wm.  K.  Withers,  Adjuster  Pacific  Adjustment  Bureau 
W.  L.  Wallace  with  Los  Angeles  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
McCrea  Stephenson,  Special  Agent  Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 
R.  T.  Marsh  with  Springfield  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 

Mr.  Driffield — I  move  that  the  candidates  mentioned  be 
elected  members  of  this  Association,  and  that  the  Secretary  cast 
the  ballot. 

Mr.  Gunn — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  the  applicants 
named  be  elected  members  of  the  Association,  and  that  the  Sec- 
retary cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  them  as  members. 

The  motion  carried  unanimously. 

The  Secretary — Mr.  President,  the  ballot  is  cast  in  favor  of 
each  of  the  gentlemen  named. 

The  President — The  new  members  can  be  admitted  under  the 
new  ruling,  and  if  any  new  members  make  application  before  to- 
morrow they  can  have  their  names  acted  upon  by  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Mr.  Brown — I  know  it  is  not  customary  at  this  time  to  make 
any  reference  to  the  President's  Address,  but  there  was  one  por- 
tion of  your  address,  Mr.  President,  that  I  listened  to  with  the 
utmost  attention,  and  that  was  that  portion  of  it  relative  to  the 
Insurance  Congress  of  1915.     There  is,  as  you  are  perhaps  aware, 
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in  this  city  at  the  present  time,  a  committee  appointed  by  the 
various  insurance  interests  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  the  insur- 
ance world  to  a  Congress  here  in  1915.  That  committee  is  largely 
composed  of  life  insurance  men  at  the  present  time,  and  this  Asso- 
ciation has  taken  as  yet  no  active  part,  nor  has  it  been  asked  to 
take  any  active  part  in  the  meetings  of  that  committee.  I  believe 
that  this  Association  should  take  the  first  place  in  that  work,  that 
we  ought  to  have  such  a  committee  appointed  by  the  President  or 
by  the  Executive  Committee,  and  at  once,  and  make  this  Asso- 
ciation prominent  in  that  work,  and  bring  it  to  the  attention  of 
the  insurance  world.  Last  year,  when  I  visited  Europe,  I  was 
requested  by  the  chairman  of  that  committee  to  give  some  atten- 
tion to  the  affairs  of  the  Congress.  I  found  then  tAVO  important 
obstacles,  first,  that  I  did  not  speak  any  language  but  English, 
and  second,  that  at  that  time  our  Fair  was  but  very  little  known. 
Since  that  time  the  Fair  has  been  heralded  over  the  world,  and 
this  Association  should  take  the  first  place  in  bringing  the  Con- 
gress to  the  attention  of  every  one.  It  can't  be  done  by  merely 
appointing  committees.  It  can't  be  done  by  sitting  still,  waiting 
for  somebody  to  take  up  our  work.  We  have  got  to  take  active 
measures  and  get  actively  to  work  at  once,  and  we  should  have 
funds  to  prosecute  the  work.  No  committee  that  is  appointed, 
no  matter  how  able,  will  be  able  to  do  successful  work  along 
that  line,  unless  it  has  the  necessary  funds.  And  I  hope 
that  this  Association  will  give  me  the  opportunity,  before  the 
meeting  closes,  of  bringing  forward  an  amendment  looking  to  the 
raising  of  funds  for  that  purpose.  I  hope  that  the  Association 
will  be  so  interested  in  that  work  that  the  amendment  that  I  shall 
propose  later  will  receive  successful  attention.  I  think  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  that  this  Association  should  be  the  one  to  have 
that  work  first  in  charge. 

Mr.  Taffinder — Mr.  President,   Mr.  Brown,  and   gentlemen: 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  question  of   a  World's    Congress  which 
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shall  show  the  present  progress  of  insurance,  and  the  steps  that 
have  already  been  taken  here  in  that  connection,  are  perhaps  not 
very  well  known  to  the  members  of  this  Association.  The  Panama 
Pacitic  Exposition  under  whose  auspices  it  is  proposed  to  hold  the 
World's  Congress,  have  appointed  Mr.  W.  L.  Hathaway  as  a 
Commissioner  for  that  purpose.  Mr.  Hathaway  has  behind  him, 
in  his  efforts  to  organize  this  World's  Congress  of  Insurance,  the 
entire  backing  of  the  Exposition  Company,  and  it  is  a  large, 
important  interest.  Steps  have  been  taken  already  in  the  direc- 
tion of  this  Congress.  Most  of  the  insurance  organizations,  not 
life  insurance  only,  but  fire,  casualty,  marine,  have  become  in- 
terested in  this  World's  Congress  by  reason  of  the  action  of  Com- 
missioner Hathaway.  Whether  the  Fire  Underwriters'  of  the 
Pacific  wish  to  hold  a  separate  Congress  or  individual  Congress, 
or  whether  they  wish  to  assume  the  part  which  necessarily  belongs 
to  them  in  co-operation  with  the  Panama  Pacific  Exposition  Com- 
pany's efforts,  is,  of  course,  for  their  decision.  But  this  I  say 
now:  Insurance  Commissioner  Hathaway  a  few  days  ago  spoke  to 
me  of  this  very  Association,  and  I  believe  that  it  is  his  desire  to 
present  a  formal  invitation  from  the  Exposition  Company,  and 
also  to  ask  this  Association  to  appoint  its  representative  or  repre- 
sentatives on  what  is  known  to  the  Exposition  Company  and  the 
Commissioner  as  the  National  Advisory  Council.  That  is  the 
present  program  of  the  World's  Insurance  Congress,  as  contem- 
plated by  the  Exposition  Company.  If  it  meets  the  approval  of 
the  Chairman  and  the  gentlemen  present,  I  would  suggest,  as  an 
honorary  member,  that  it  might  be  well  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  ask  Mr.  Hathaway  to  come  before  us  and  tell  us  himself 
directly  just  exactly  what  he  is  doing,  and  what  he  would  like  to 
have  done. 

Mr.  Tiedemann — Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  with  much 
interest  to  Mr.  Brown  and  Mr.  Tafflnder.  I  refer  to  this  because 
last  year  your  President,  as  Mr.  Mayer  has  done  this  year,  advo- 
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cated  the  holding  of  such  a  congress.  I  am  aware  of  the  fact  that 
Mr.  Hathaway  has  been  very  active  in  the  solicitation  of  the 
various  lines  of  insurance,  casualty,  life,  and  so  forth  and  so  on. 
The  idea  of  holding  a  World's  Congress  here  has  taken  very 
definite  shape,  of  course.  But,  as  far  as  the  tire  insurance  inter- 
ests are  concerned,  I  think  we  should  hold  one,  although  the 
members  of  this  Association  may  take  different  views  of  that.  At 
the  time  of  the  writing  of  my  address  last  year,  I  suggested  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  take  up  active  work  and  ascertain  the 
views  of  the  membership  upon  the  subject.  I  also  suggested  that, 
as  an  initial  step,  our  bank  balance  be  materially  increased,  so 
that  we  would  be  in  a  position  to  make  the  proper  expenditures 
for  the  purpose.  To  do  that,  I  further  suggested  that  an  assess- 
ment be  levied  on  the  various  members,  and  that  we  get  at  it  well 
in  advance  of  the  holding  of  this  proposed  Congress  of  fire  insur- 
ance companies  in  1915,  for  the  reason  that  it  would  facilitate 
matters,  whereas  if  you  left  it  to  the  last  minute,  and  asked  for 
contributions,  we  might  be  refused.  I  hope  you  will  pardon  any 
personal  reference  in  this,  but  1  wanted  to  call  the  attention  of 
the  membership  to  the  fact*  that  the  matter  was  discussed  and 
suggested  last  year,  and  to  say  that  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that 
I  then  expressed.  Mr.  Brown,  I  believe,  will  offer  an  amendment 
later  upon  this  subject,  and  I  hope  then  we  may  have  a  very  free 
discussion  of  it. 

The  President — We  have  three  days  work  to  do  in  two  days, 
gentlemen,  and  1  think  we  will  have  to  postpone  further  discus- 
sion on  the  matter  until  it  comes  up  again  either  this  afternoon  or 
tomorrow  morning.     We  will  now  take  up  the  reading  of  papers. 

The  first  paper  upon  our  program  is  one  by  Mr.  I).  X.  Handy, 
Insurance  Librarian  of  Boston,  Massachusetts,  upon  the  subject, 
4<  Insurance  Education  and  Institute  Work."  It  is  a  most 
excellent  paper,  and  I  know  that  you  will  all  be  very  much 
instructed    in    its    rending.      Mr.    Kellam    has    very    kindly    con- 
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sented  to  read  the  paper.     I  want  to  say  that  the  gentleman   is 
Chairman  of  the  Insurance  Institute  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Kellani — Gentlemen,  this  paper  is  entitled  as  your  chair- 
man has  indicated.      He  says: 


INSURANCE  EDUCATION  AND  INSTITUTE  WORK. 

Insurance  Librarian   D.  N.  Handy,   Boston,  Mass. 

I  do  not  hope  in  this  brief  paper  to  say 
much  that  is  new  on  the  subject  of  insurance 
education.  Associations  like  your  own  for 
many  years  have  considered  it  in  set  address, 
studied  report  and  informal  discussion.  I 
should  marvel,  therefore,  at  my  temerity,  in 
selecting  this  topic,  if  it  were  not  that  the  newly 
promulgated  course  of  fire  insurance  study  of 
the  Insurance  Institute  of  America  brings  the 
whole  subject  fresh  before  us  and  warrants 
renewed  interest  in  its  consideration. 

May  I  then  tell  you  something  about  the 
Insurance  Institute  and  the  educational  work- 
that  it  has  laid  out  for  itself  to  do? 
The  Institute  was  organized  in  Philadelphia  in  1909.  The  call  for  the 
conference  at  which  the  Institute  was  formed  was  issued  by  the  Insurance 
Society  of  Philadelphia.  Delegates  were  present  from  The  Insurance 
Society  of  New  York,  The  Insurance  Institute  of  Hartford,  The  Insurance 
Library  Association  of  Boston,  The  Fire  Insurance  Society  of  Philadelphia 
and  The  Fire  Insurance  Club  of  Chicago. 

The  need  of  an  organization  which  might  become  a  clearing  house  for 
the  educational  activities  of  all  the  associations  was  apparent,  After  due 
deliberation  it  was  voted  the  opinion  of  representatives  present,  that  the 
first  of  the  activities  in  which  the  Institute  should  engage  should  be 
educational  and  a  committee  on  education  was  appointed,  with  Mr.  E.  P. 
Hardy  of  Xew  York  as  its  chairman. 

The  word  "education"  in  fire  insurance  was  not  new.  For  years 
education  of  one  sort  and  another  had  been  urged  and  agitated.  Local 
agents  had  demanded  the  better  education  of  agents;  company  officials  had 
called  for  the  education  of  the  insuring  public;  insurance  department  heads 
had  called    for  the   education  of    all.     But  the    Insurance   Institute  had  in 
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mind  a  systematic  course  of  study  which  should  cover  the  subject  of  fire 
insurance  as  a  course  in  banking  covers  the  subject  of  banking.  It  was  to 
be  primarily  for  young  men  who  wanted  to  achieve  proficiency  in  their  work. 

In  England  the  Federation  of  British  Institutes  had  offered  instruction 
in  fire  insurance  for  many  years.  In  America  the  Insurance  Institute  of 
Toronto  affiliated  with  the  British  Institute  offered  similar  courses.  Many 
schools  and  colleges  in  the  United  States,  especially  the  recently  estab- 
lished schools  of  business  administration,  were  offering  elective  courses. 
Some  of  the  technical  schools  were  concerning  themselves  with  fire  protec- 
tion engineering.  Armour  Institute  in  Chicago,  with  the  splendid  resources 
of  the  underwriters'  laboratories  at  its  disposal,  was  already  doing  good 
work  along  these  lines.  The  late  Edward  Atkinson,  under  whose  inspira- 
tion the  factory  mutual  system  of  New  England  had  been  developed  to 
marvelous  perfection,  was  instrumental  in  interesting  for  a  time  The 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology  in  fire  protection  engineering 
courses.  All  these  activities  showed  a  growing  appreciation  of  fire  insur- 
ance and  its  related  subjects  as  worthy  of  the  attention  of  students. 

On  the  practical  side,  too,  fire  insurance  education  had  not  by  any 
means  been  neglected.  Inspection  and  survey  boards  and  rating  organiza- 
tions had  been  obliged  to  devise  some  means  for  training  their  inspectors. 
In  some  cases  this  training  was  most  desultory.  In  others  it  was  syste- 
matic and  carefully  planned. 

The  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange,  under  the  leadership  of 
Henry  E.  Hess,  manager,  undertook  the  systematic  training  for  inspectors 
of  twelve  men  drawn  for  the  most  part  from  technical  schools  or  colleges. 
They  were  given  several  months  of  careful  instruction.  At  the  end  of  this 
period  they  were  hired  by  the  Exchange  under  contract  to  remain  with 
the  Exchange  eighteen  months,  and  at  the  end  of  that  time,  in  case  they 
had  opportunities  for  bettering  themselves,  to  give  the  Exchange  the  first 
choice  of  their  services.  This  work  was  under  the  immediate  supervision 
and  direction  of  E.  R.  Hardy,  now  chairman  of  the  Insurance  Institute's 
Committee  on  Examinations.  The  work  was  n:t  continued.  An  interest5 
in«:  description  of  it  is  found  in  a  special  report  by  the  manager  of  the 
Exchange  dated  December  12,  1904. 

The  early  fire  insurance  company  manual  was  in  reality  a  text  book  of 
insurance  for  the  use  of  agents  and  field  men.  A  noteworthy  example  of 
this  kind  of  work  is  seen  in  the  one  issued  by  the  iEtna  in  1867.  This  is 
a  book  of  several  hundred  pages  developing  the  theory  and  practice  of 
stock  underwriting  in  a  logical  manner.  Theoretically,  at  least  every  agent 
into  whose  hands  it  fell  became  a  student  of  fire  insurance  and  fire  protec- 
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tion  engineering;  and  in  so  far  as  he  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity 
offered  of  asking  questions  of  the  home  office  he  became  part  of  a  crude 
system  of  insurance  instruction  by  correspondence. 

During  1904-1900  the  Rough  Notes  Co.  made  an  interesting  educational 
experiment.  It  issued  at  intervals  special  numbers  styled  "American 
Insurance  Institute  Numbers,"  in  which  were  published  lectures  on  fire 
insurance  delivered  before  the  Fire  Insurance  Club  of  Chicago.  Three 
annual  examinations  were  held,  the  enrollment  ranging  from  thirty  to 
fifty  each  year.  One  of  the  question  sheets,  which  I  have  before  me, 
shows  a  comprehensive  course  of  instruction.  Xo  attempt  was  made  to 
instruct  individual  students.  Students  were  encouraged  to  read  the  pub- 
lished lectures  and  on  an  appointed  day  were  supplied  with  printed 
question  blanks  covering  the  several  subjects. 

INSURANCE    EXAMINATIONS. 

I  have  tried  to  point  out  that  instruction  in  fire  insurance  was  not  a 
new  thing  evolved  by  the  Insurance  Institute  three  years  ago;  that  it  had 
been  recognized  as  possible  and  advocated  as  desirable  for  many  years, 
and  that  in  some  form  or  another  it  had  been  repeatedly  attempted  by 
progressive  fire  underwriters. 

But  in  the  United  States  until  the  Insurance  Institute  began  its  work 
there  had  been  no  attempt  at  a  comprehensive,  logically  developed  course 
of  study  by  the  pursuit  of  which  the  student  might  hope  to  get  a  fairly 
complete  and  practical  knowledge  of  fire  insurance  and  related  subjects. 

This  achievement  remained  for  the  Insurance  Institute  through  its 
committee  on  insurance  examinations. 

When  the  committee  began  its  work  it  had  before  it  the  prescribed 
courses  of  study  of  the  Federation  of  British  Institutes,  the  p reposed 
course  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and  the  courses  of  those 
colleges  and  universities  which  were  offering  such  courses  in  graduate  or 
business  departments. 

You  will  find  some  of  these  given  in  full  in  the  paper  presented  at  the 
second  annual  conference  of  the  Insurance  Institute  by  Mr.  Hardy,  which 
appears  on  pages  24-31  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  first  and  second  confer- 
ences. 

The  committee  felt  that  its  task  was  to  take  the  many  and  seemingly 
unrelated  facts  and  theories  of  fire  underwriting  and  bring  them  together 
into  orderly,  properly  balanced  form,  so  balanced  and  so  related  that  a 
young  man  entering  upon  the  course  would  find  himself  in  his  reading  and 
reflection  carried  through    progressive   stages  to  the  point  where  the  whole 
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realm  of  fire  underwriting  would  be  unfolded  before  him.  The  task  cer- 
tainly was  ambitious,  but  it  was  believed  by  those  who  undertook  it  to  be 
worth  the  doing. 

At  the  outset  there  was  considerable  misunderstanding  of  the  Institute's 
purposes.  Some  experienced  underwriters  evidently  thought  it  was  an 
attempt  to  provide  an  easy  road  to  proficiency.  Hence  they  deemed  it  im- 
practicable and  questioned  its  wisdom.  Others  thought  it  a  good  thing 
but  doubted  whether  the  men  who  would  benefit  most  by  it  could  be  induced 
to  do  the  work.  A  few  thought  the  effort  premature;  the  time  being  not 
ripe  for  it. 

Fortunately,  however,  the  Institute  committee  had  for  its  chairman, 
Mr.  E.  R.  Hardy  of  the  New  York  Fire  Insurance  Exchange.  Mr.  Hardy 
already  had  successfully  organized  the  evening  classes  in  fire  insurance  of 
the  New  York  University  with  an  attendance  of  half  a  hundred.  He  had 
supervised  the  educational  work  done  by  the  New  York  Insurance 
Exchange,  mention  of  which  was  made  earlier  in  this  paper.  In  him  was 
combined  in  rather  unusual  degree  the  student,  man  of  affairs  and 
educator.  He  was  a  college  graduate  and  law-school  student;  had  been 
engaged  in  responsible  fire  insurance  work,  and  was  by  natural  endowment 
a  teacher  of  exceptional  merit.  Through  the  somewhat  discouraging  period 
of  pioneering  he  held  steadfastly  to  the  idea  of  a  well  rounded  course  which 
should  be  representative  of  fire  underwriting. 

In  1910  a  tentative  first  year  course  was  issued.     It  comprised  : 

First  Yeah. 

(a)  Building  construction,  including  heating  and  lighting. 

(b)  Hazards. — Hotels  and  lodging  houses.  Printing  and  allied  indus- 
tries.    Storage  warehouses.     Cotton  mills. 

(c)  Draughting  to  scale. 

(d)  Correspondence. 

(e)  Standard  policy  of  New  York  state. 

At  the  third  conference  of  the  Institute  held  in  Chicago  in  1911  the 
committee  on  examinations  was  extended  to  comprise  three  members  from 
each  Association  represented  in  the  Institute.  At  the  fourth  conference 
held  in  Boston  in  1912  the  details  of  the  full  three  years'  course  were 
approved,  and  a  few  months  later  a  descriptive  pamphlet  containing  the 
finished  course  was  issued. 

This  course  comprises  the  following  subjects: 
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I.    Junior  Course. 

Principles  and  History  of  Fire  Insurance. 
Fire  Hazards. 

Common  Hazards. 

Hotels  and  Lodging  Houses. 

Local  Hazard  (subject  optional). 
Correspondence. 
Fire  Protection. 
Standard  Fire  Policy. 
Building  Construction . 

II.     Intermediate  Course. 

Plan  Drafting  to  Scale. 
Fire  Hazards. 

(a)  Electrical  Hazards. 

(b)  Woodworking  Hazards. 

(c)  Local  Hazard  (subject  optional). 
Correspondence. 

Fire  Protection;  Public  and  Private. 

Standard  Policy;  Clauses  and  Forms. 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Fire  Insurance  Rating. 

III.     Senior   Course. 

Legal  Requirements. 

Law  of  Agency,  and  Agency  Organization  and  Management. 

Fire  Hazards. 

(a)  Chemical  Hazards. 

(b)  Metal  Working  Hazards. 

(c)  Local  Hazards. 
Correspondence. 

Fire  Protection;  Automatic  Sprinkler  Equipment. 

Fire  Loss  Settlement. 

History  and  Philosophy  of  Fire  Insurance  Rating. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  lire  insurance  course  of  The  Insurance  Insti- 
tute of  America. 

We  come  now  to  the  question  of  the  practical  application  of  this  course 
of  study  to  conditions  as  they  exist. 

At  the  outset  it  seems  necessary  to  say  that  few  people  suppose  that  a 
successful  insurance  man  can  be  made  from  the  study  of  books  alone.     On 
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the  other  hand  there  should  be  even  fewer  to  suppose  that  the  knowledge 
to  be  got  from  books  may  not  be  of  immense  practical  value  to  the  man 
about  to  enter  upon  a  fire  insurance  career. 

The  school  does  not  make  the  doctor,  the  lawyer  or  the  engineer.  The 
professional  man  everywhere  depends  for  success  upon  "field  practice, 
superimposed  upon  a  substantial  basis  of  knowledge  gained  from  books. 

Fire  insurance  is  in  this  respect  in  no  essential  different  from  engineer- 
ing, the  law  or  medicine.  Its  practice  is  and  must  be  established  on 
foundations  of  fact  and  theory,  all  of  which  are  susceptible  of  orderly 
grouping  and  presentation. 

The  old  method  of  acquiring  skill  in  fire  insurance  was  to  get  into  the 
work  and  pick  up  scraps  of  information  as  one  went  along.  One  learned 
what  he  could  from  the  experience  of  others ;  but  was  left  to  the  slow  and 
costly  expedient  of  learning  much  from  his  own. 

The  Insurance  Institute  purposes  to  place  before  the  young  man,  under 
the  supervision  of  experts,  what  heretofore  he  has  had  to  learn  from 
blundering  experience,  and  thus  enable  him  to  make  experience  more 
fruitful  of  wisdom  and  less  costly. 

At  the  outset  it  was"  felt  that  much  of  the  work  of  those  who  took  the 
Institute  course  would  be  by  correspondence. 

But  the  experience  of  the  Insurance  Library  Association  of  Boston, 
representing  three  consecutive  seasons,  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  much 
more  active  participation  by  local  societies  in  this  work  of  training  young 
men  than  was  at  first  contemplated.  The  Insurance  Library  Association 
conceived  the  idea  of  offering  class  room  instruction  in  the  first  year's 
course  of  the  Institute.  The  Association  had  within  its  own  membership 
several  men  well  qualified  to  act  as  instructors,  and  they  volunteered  their 
services  free  of  cost. 

At  first  there  was  some  question  as  to  the  interest  of  the  young  men  in 
whose  behalf  the  work  was  to  be  undertaken.  To  determine  this  important 
point,  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Association  voted  in  the  winter  of  1911 
to  inaugurate  evening  classes  in  fire  insurance,  provided  twenty  members 
of  the  Association  should  agree  to  attend  them.  Almost  immediately  a 
paper  circulated  among  the  local  offices  was  returned  to  the  trustees  with 
twenty- three  signatures.  The  board  at  once  met  and  drafted  its  plan  for 
class  room  work.  The  New  England  Insurance  Exchange  offered  the  use 
of  its  assembly  room  for  meeting*.  As  this  adjoins  the  library  reading- 
room  it  was  possible  to  correlate  very  closely  the  work  of  the  library  and 
lecture  hall. 
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LECTURERS  AND  SUBJECTS. 

Lecturers  and  subjects  were  assigned  as  follows: 

W.  P>.  Medlicott,  General  Agent,  Atlas  Assurance  Co.,  Limited, 
Lectureron  Fire  Insurance  in  Harvard  University,  The  Standard  Fire  Policy. 

Gorham  Dana,  Manager  of  the  Underwriters'  Bureau  of  New  England. 
Building  Construction. 

Gayle  T.  Forbush,  General  Agent  Royal  Exchange  Assurance,  Cor- 
respondence. 

Benjamin  Richards,  Chief  Inspector,  underwriters'  Bureau  of  New 
England,  Fire  Hazards. 

Ralph  Sweetland,  Engineer,  New  England  Insurance  Exchange,  Plan 
Drafting  to  Scale. 

Meetings  were  held  weekly  on  Friday  evenings ;  there  were  two  lecture 
periods  each  evening.  The  routine  followed  as  closely  as  possible  that  of 
any  night  school,  except  that  men  were  allowed  to  smoke  during  the 
lectures.     Outside  reading  from  books  in  the  library  was  encouraged. 

No  tuition  was  charged,  but  attendance  was  limited  to  members  of  the 
Association.  All  who  entered  the  classes  were  obliged  to  enroll  in  the  roll 
book. 

A  careful  record  of  attendance  was  kept. 

The  class  room  work  consisted  of  lectures,  assigned  problems  for  outside 
work,  questions  and  informal  discussion.  When  it  could  be  done  to 
advantage  a  picture  postcard  machine  was  used  to  illustrate  the  text  of 
lectures. 

One  hundred  men  enrolled  for  the  courses.  The  average  attendance 
was  seventy-five.  Twenty-six  enrolled  for  the  examinations  of  the 
Insurance  Institute,  twenty  actually  taking  them.  Sixteen  passed  in  the 
three  or  more  subjects  required  for  full  credit  on  the  first  year's  work. 

The  success  of  the  spring  lectures  lead  to  their  continuance  in  the  fall, 
when  a  second  year's  course  was  mapped  out  tentatively  pending  the  report 
of  the  Institute's  committee. 

This  course  covered : 

1 .  Fire  Hazards, 

Electricity, 
Shoe  Factories, 
Common  Hazards. 

2.  Fire  Protection:  Private. 

:>.     Local  Agency  Organization  and  Management. 

4.  Policy  Clauses  and  Forms. 

5.  Elementary  Pates  and  Rate  Making. 
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The  method  pursued  was  similar  to  that  of  the  previous  winter.  One 
hundred  and  thirty  men  actually  registered.  Deducting  those  who  regis- 
tered but  did  not  attend  any  lectures  there  were  enrolled  one  hundred  and 
eleven.  The  average  attendance  wTas  eighty-seven.  Sixteen  men  took  the 
examinations  of  the  Institute,  thirteen  of  whom  passed. 

An  analysis  of  the  employment  of  members  of  these  classes,  shows 
that  they  came  chiefly  from  inspection  bureaus  and  local  agency  offices. 
There  were  few  special  agents.  Some  came  regularly  from  considerable 
distances;  two  coming  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  over  forty  miles  away. 

Already  Philadelphia  and  Hartford  are  offering  evening  class  instruc- 
tion in  subjects  comprised  in  the  Institute  course.  Philadelphia  has  gone 
even  further  and  at  this  writing  proposes  to  engage  Professor  Heubner  of 
the  Wharton  School  of  Economics  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  an 
insurance  scholar  of  National  reputation  to  supervise  its  work. 

Why  may  not  every  fire  insurance  club  represented  in  the  Institute  do 
the  same?  Why  should  not  each  club  become  a  centre  of  educational  activity 
providing  not  only  access  to  the  literature  of  fire  insurance,  but  offering 
inducements  to  its  use  by  the  establishment  of  evening  classes  in  fire  in- 
surance with  courses  of  instruction  following  those  laid  down  by  the  Insti- 
tute's Committee  on  Examinations? 

One  may  safely  venture  the  assertion  that  in  every  association  are  men 
competent  to  give  the  lectures.  And  with  the  proper  committee  in  charge 
they  could  be  induced  to  do  it. 

It  remains  only  for  the  directing  boards  of  the  several  associations 
themselves  to  resolve  to  set  upon  the  work  their  seal  of   approval. 

I  should  like  at  this  point  to  make  a  few  suggestions  to  societies  in- 
tending the  formation  of  night  classes.  Their  success  wTill  be  aided  if  they 
will  give  heed  to  them. 

First:  Elect  to  your  governing  boards  only  men  who  are  genuinely 
interested  in  insurance  instruction,  and  who  are  willing  to  sacrifice  some  of 
their  time  in  its  behalf. 

Second:  Appoint  a  small  committee  on  education — the  smaller  the 
better  if  each  member  is  an  enthusiast — and  give  it  full  authority  to  estab- 
lish evening  cours.es  including  the  selection  of  lecturers  and  the  mapping 
out  of  a  lecture  schedule.  They  should  have  absolute  "say"  in  all  matters 
pertaining  to  the  course. 

Third :  Select  for  lecturers  men  who  combine  practical  knowledge  with 
the  teaching  faculty — a  rare  combination  but  one  which  does  exist. 

Fourth :  Allow  time  enough  for  the  work.  Do  not  try  to  crowd  into 
four  evenings  what  ought  to  be  spread  over  ten.     You  will  be  surprised  as 
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you  get  into  the  work  to  see  how  every  subject'  expands  under  the  magic  of 
a  bright  lecturer  surrounded  by  interested  young  men. 

Fifth :  Do  not  crowd  the  lecturer.  It  is  a  mistake  to  suppose  one  man 
can  give  the  whole  course.  It  is  better  to  assign,  so  far  as  possible,  each 
subject  to  a  man  versed  in  that  suject.  You  might  find  a  general  agent 
sufficiently  versatile  to  handle  Standard  Policy,  Law  of  Agency,  Loss  Ad- 
justments, etc.,  but  generally  speaking  each  of  these  subjects  should  be 
turned  over  to  an  expert. 

Sixth:  Diversify  the  work.  Use  the  projection  lantern  to  illustrate 
building  construction,  manufacturing  processes,  etc.  Encourage  questions, 
and  give  out  written  work  to  be  done  outside  the  class  room.  If  possible 
have  specialists  brought  in  from  time  to  time  to  elaborate  particular  phases 
of  each  subject. 

Seventh:  Have  each  series  of  lectures,  as  for  example,  the  series  on 
"Standard  Policy,"  in  charge  of  one  person.  Let  him  invite  others  to  give 
occasional  lectures,  if  he  chooses,  but  have  him  plan  the  series  and  see  to  it 
that  every  lecture  fills  its  appointed  place  in  a  carefully  developed  whole. 
Otherwise  your  course  will  lack  coherence:  Indeed  the  Committee  on 
Education  must  see  to  this,  or  the  whole  program  may  go  awry. 

Of  course,  however  carefully  one  watches  details  he  will  make  mistakes 
at  first  for  the  work  is  experimental.  But  if  one  follows  the  above  rules  in 
the  main,  all  the  while  watching  his  own  conditions,  and  does  not  fail  in 
particular  cases  to  discard  them,  if  they  prove  ill  adapted  to  his  needs,  he 
cannot  fail  of  bringing  his  night-lecture  work  to  comparative  effectiveness. 

It  has  not  been  my  purpose  in  this  paper  to  reiterate  the  possibility  or 
the  value  of  systematic  instruction  in  fire  insurance.  Those  most  competent 
to  judge  both  in  and  out  of  the  business  admit  and  emphasize  both. 

Fire  insurance  in  common  with  other  business  and  with  the  professions 
is  undergoing  a  period  of  change  involving  greater  specialization  and  in- 
creased responsibilities  for  those  who  manage  its  affairs.  It  was  inevitable 
that  sooner  or  later  there  should  come  a  demand  for  a  system  of  instruction 
which  should  better  fit  men  for  these  more  highly  specialized  and  more 
responsible  duties.  The  demand  for  a  higher  type  of  fitness  is  already 
here. 

The  view  which  company  managers  take  of  the  necessity  for  such 
instruction  is  well  illustrated  in  the  case  of  the  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine 
Insurance  Company ,in  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  The  city  of  Springfield 
with  eighty  thousand  inhabitants  is  not  large  enough  to  support  an  insur- 
ance society  of  its  own.  It  is  situated  too  far  distant  from  both  Hartford. 
Connecticut,  and  Boston,  where  insurance  associations  already  exist,   for 
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employees  to  attend  the  evening  classes  conducted  in  those  cities.  Conse- 
quently the  management  of  The  Springfield  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance 
Company  has  planned  a  s<  durational  lectures  forks  <»wn  employees 

which  will  be  held  during  the  present  winter. 

Education  is  the  uniform  unfolding  of  all  one's  faculties.  Education 
develops  the  body,  informs  the  mind,  cultivates  the  will.  Education 
begins  in  childhood,  is  advanced  a  few  steps  in  school  and  college,  but  is 
continued  through  life.  One's  vocation  i<  constantly  remaking  him 
whether  he  knows  it  or  not.  How  important  it  is.  therefore,  not  only 
that  one  bring  to  his  business  all  the  faculties  of  his  personality,  but  that 
the  business  po->os  for  him  attractions  and  tasks  worthy  of  a  cultivated 
human  being. 

Eire  insurance  need-  no  apology.  No  business  is  more  necessary; 
more  fundamental;  more  essentially  fraternal.  None  brings  into  play 
nobler  principles  of  law  or  ethics.  None  calls  for  wider  information,  or 
greater  versatility.  As  a  subject  <^i  study  for  the  one  who  is  to  apply  its 
principles,  none  lends  itself  more  readily  to  that  systematized  and  orderly 
presentation  which  must  characterize  all  instruction  in  the  class  room  or 
from  text  books. 

Shall  we  not,  therefore,  all  resolve  to  further,  by  every  means  possible, 
the  work  begun  by  the  Insurance  Institute  of  America?    Shall  we  not  make 
every  tire  insurance  society  in  the  country  a  centre  of  educational  activity, 
where  young  men  may  be  encouraged  and  stimulated  to  pursue  it-  < 
not  only  in  their  own  behalf,  but  in  behalf  of  fire  insurance  itself? 

(Applause.) 

Note:  For  those  who  desire  to  read  more  Oil  the  general  subject  of  tire 
insurance  education  the  following  reference-  are  niven: 

New  York  Eire  Insurance  Exchange — The  Students  Class  of  the  New 
York  Eire  Insurance  Exchange.  Henry  E.  Hess,  Manager.  December  12. 
1004.  Including,  a  tire  insurance  analysis  of  a  city  block,  by  E.  R.  Hardy 
and  P.  J.  McKeon.     Pamphlet  0  pag  d  by  New  York  Eire  Insurance 

Exchange. 

Insurance  Institute  of  America — Proceedings  of  the    first  and    second, 
and   the    third  conference.     Two    pamphlets.     John    H.    Kenney,    § 
tary.  L31  South  Fourth  St..  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Association  of  Life  Insurance   Presidents— Proceedings   oi  the  fourth 
annual  meeting.     New  York,  1910,  215  pp.     Devoted  almost  wholly  to  the 
discussion    of   instruction   in   insurance,    principally   life.     Contains   - 
valuable    reports    on    insurance    education     in     schools    in    America    and 
Europe. 
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Journals  of  The  Insurance  Institute  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland— 
Published  annually  by  Charles  and  Edwin  Layton,  Farringdon  St. ,  London. 
England.  Contains  in  each  volume  details  of  examinations  including  ques- 
tions submitted  in  each  branch. 

The  Insurance  Institute  of  Toronto,  Toronto,  Canada — Proceedings. 
Published  annually.  Contains  questions  submitted  for  examination  in 
insurance  courses. 

National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters — Proposed  insurance  course.  Dr. 
Alex.  C.  Humphreys.     Proceedings  38th  Annual  Meeting,  1904,  page  27. 

The  President — There  is  no  doubt  in  the  world  that  that  is 
a  very  excellent  paper,  as  I  am  sure  you  Avill  all  agree.  There  is 
no  man  on  this  Coast  who  is  more  able  to  discuss  the  matter  of 
insurance  institute  work  than  Mr.  Herbert  Folger.  I  will  ask 
Mr.  Folger  to  say  a  few  words  in  response. 

Mr.  Folger — Mr.  President:  I  had  the  pleasure  of  reading 
this  paper  a  day  or  two  ago,  and  I  have  been  impressed  again 
with  one  remark  which  Mr.  Handy  made,  that  this  business  of 
ours  is  undergoing  a  change  in  the  direction  of  greater  specializa- 
tion. There  can  be  no  doubt  of  it.  I  suppose,  as  business  men, 
we  realize  that  the  first  requirement  of  a  successful  man  who 
occupies  the  position  which  most  of  you  occupy,  is  to  get  busi- 
ness, or  to  be  able  to  secure  such  representation  as  will  get 
business.  But,  after  all,  that  is  only  the  first  step.  We  find 
that  quantity  is  far  less  important  than  quality — whether  it  is  in 
the  selection  of  risks  or  the  selection  of  men.  There  was  a  time, 
not  many  years  ago,  when  office  boj^s  were  selected  at  the  age  of 
sixteen,  with  a  high  school  education.  The  time  has  already 
arrived  when  many  prefer  to  see  them  nineteen;  and  we  not  only 
feel  that  a  high  school  education  is  essential,  but,  if  practicable,  a 
college  education  also.  The  Board  of  Underwriters,  for  sonic 
years,  have  endeavored  to  find  men  with  college  training,  prefer- 
ably in  engineering  lines,  who  may  be  able  to  serve  better  in  their 
positions,  because  of  that  training.  It  seems  to  me,  that,  since 
Mr.  Handy  has  paid  us  the  compliment  of  having  his  paper  read 
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at  our  meeting  rather  than  in  the  East,  we  owe  it  to  him  and  to 
ourselves  to  see  that  some  practical  result  grows  out  of  it.  The 
Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific  blazed  the  trail  for 
Library  and  Institute  work.  The  Insurance  Library  of  Boston  is 
very  proud  of  its  reeord,  and  justly  so;  but  its  great  library  had 
not  even  heard  of  foreign  publications  when  our  library  held  the 
proceedings  of  eleven  Institutes  in  Great  Britain  alone,  and  they 
got  from  us  suggestions  for  the  extension  of  their  work.  Also, 
this  Association  organized  and  equipped  the  first  Insurance  Insti- 
tute in  this  country  in  1905,  with  a  course  of  lectures  for  ten 
weeks,  at  which  the  average  attendance  was  about  150.  But, 
Mr.  President,  while  we  have  made  this  record,  wq  cannot  stand 
on  it,  because,  to  be  honest  with  ourselves,  we  must  admit  that 
our  associates  in  the  East  have  now  gone  far  past  us.  The  San 
Francisco  conflagration  is  a  sufficient  excuse  for  much  of  the 
inaction  which  has  been  noticed.  The  attendance  at  this  meeting, 
to  be  quite  frank,  is  a  disappointment.  I  doubt  if  the  number  in 
this  room  is  equal  to  what  it  was  in  1892,  when  I  read  my  first 
paper.  The  membership  of  the  Association  has  grown.  The 
membership  of  the  Insurance  Society  of  San  Francisco,  principally 
clerks,  is  said  to  have  exceeded  five  hundred.  There  are  few, 
however,  who  have  sought  to  get  the  benefit  of  the  educational 
advantages  offered  them.  I  think  the  feeling  of  most  managers  is 
that  the  question  rests  with  each  individual— freely  give  him 
opportunities,  and  if  he  fails  to  avail  himself  of  them,  he  loses: 
for  "many  are  called  and  few  are  chosen,"  just  as  much  in 
business  circles  as  elsewhere.  It  is  too  late,  Mr.  President,  it 
seems  to  me,  to  review  the  paper  at  length  now,  but  I  think 
MTe  have  had  something  given    us   to  think  about.      (Applause.) 

The  President — If  the  gentlemen  will  have  just  a  little 
patience,  though  the  noon  hour  is  here,  Mr.  Washington  Irving 
has  a  short  paper,  and  he  wants  to  get  away  this  afternoon.  I 
will  say  to  you  that  Mr.  Irving  is  a  direct  descendant  of  Washing- 
ton Irving,  the  elder. 
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^NI r .  Irving — It  is  now  the  noon  hour,  Mr.  President,  and  if 
it  is  more  agreeable  for  me  to  read  the  paper  at  the  afternoon 
session,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  return  at  that  time. 

Mr.  Thornton — I  move  that  we  take  a  recess  until  two  o'clock, 
then,  Mr.  Chairman. 

The  President — It  is  so  ordered,  and  I  will  ask  you  to  please 
come  here  promptly  at  two  o'clock,  as  we  have  a  very  long 
program  ahead  of  us. 


SECOND    SESSION 


Two  o'clock  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  January  14,  1913. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by  President  Mayer. 

The  President — The  Secretary  of  the  New  York  Insurance 
Institute  addresses  us  in  a  telegram,  which  reads:  "The  Insurance 
Society  of  New  York  sends  greetings  and  best  wishes  for  a  success- 
ful annual  meeting."  Mr.  Secretary,  please  read  the  telegrams 
from  absent  members.  They  will  be  placed  on  file,  and  we  thank 
them  for  kindly  remembrance. 

The  President — Thank  you,  Mr.  Secretary.  I  will  appoint  as 
the  committee  on  the  President's  Address,  and  reports  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer,  Librarian  and  Executive  Committee,  Mr.  T. 
H.  Williams,  chairman,  Mr.  A.  W.  Thornton,  Mr.  F.  B.  Kellam 
and  Mr.  Herbert  Folger.  Will  those  gentlemen  please  take  notice. 
Next  in  order  is  the  reading  of  a  paper  entitled  "Some  Ethical 
Considerations,"  by  Mr.  Washington  Irving. 

On  the  proof  sheet  of  the  program  I  had  to  make  one  correc- 
tion, and  then,  having  re-read  the  paper  of  Mr.  Washington 
Irving,  I  am  in  doubt  whether  I  should  have  made  it.  Instead 
of  "Some  Ethical  Considerations,"  the  printer  had  it  "Sane 
Ethical  Considerations,"  and  I  think  perhaps  it  was  a  mistake 
to  make  the  change.     Mr.  Irving  will  read  the  paper. 
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SOME   ETHICAL  CONSIDERATIONS. 

Washington  Irving, 

General  Agent,  Phcenix  of  London,  San  Francisco. 

Briefly  defined,  "  Ethics"  treats    of    the 

nature  and  grounds  of  moral  obligation  and 
of  man's  duty  in  respect  to  himself  and  the 
rights  of  others.  Please  emphasize  the  "moral 
obligation"  and  the  "rights  of  others."  Simple 
enough  definition  easily  understood ;  but  when 
it  comes  to  an  application  of  the  abstract 
principle  to  a  concrete  case,. the  result  is  apt 
to  be  a  trifle  clouded. 

What,  constitutes  a  "moral  obligation?'7 
To  what  extent  do  "personal  rights  injuriously 
affect  the  "rights  of  others. "  Often  there 
is  ample  room  for  an  honest  difference  of 
opinion  as  to  what  really  is  a  "moral  obli- 
gation." Sometimes  personal  interest  will,  almost  unconsciously,  cause 
the   "rights  of  others"  to  appear  tenuous  and  shadowy. 

Then  again  there  are  other  arrangements.  A  rare  case  here  and  there 
where  the  sense  of  moral  obligation  seems  wholly  wanting  and  there  is 
a  rather  frank  and  utter  disregard  of  the  rights  of  others.  I  suspect  every 
one  of  us  has  in  mind  some  particular  instance  where  a  man  is  so  very 
busy  with  his  financial  obligations  (to  himself)  that  his  moral  obligations 
are  forgotten;  or  who  is  so  constantly  "on  the  job"  in  looking  after  his 
own  rights  that  he  has  no  time  to  consider  the  rights  of  others. 

Organization,  I  suppose,  is  the  hall-mark  of  our  modern  advanced 
civilization.  We  organize  everything  now-a-days — politics,  manufacturing, 
business,  trades,  avocations  of  various  sorts — all  organized.  If  we  want  to 
boost  our  city  and  its  trade  we  organize  a  Chamber  of  Commerce ;  if  we 
want  special  advantages  for  our  immediate  neighborhood  or  to  fight  a 
wicked  trust,  we  organize  a  Mission  Promotion  Association.  Wherever 
there  are  common  interests,  common  aims  or  common  wants  —  there 
you  will  find  organization.  Naturally  and  inevitably,  the  insurance 
companies  and  the  men  who  serve  them  are  bound  by  mutual  u\- 
into  organizations  of  one  kind  or  another. 

Originally,  all  organization  had  for  its  prime  object  the  idea  of 
protection — a  banding  together  of  the  individually  weak  for  preservation 
against  oppressive    strength.      With    the   development  r>f   the    power    of 
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organization  the  original  object  modifies  itself.  The  protective  idea 
persists,  but  organization  no  longer  remains  strictly  on  the  defensive — it 
takes  the  initiative  very  often ;  actively  combating  or  furthering  measures 
for  what  is  termed  "the  common  good" — which  being  interpreted,  means 
what  the  membership  wants  the  most. 

Our  insurance  organizations  are  modern  in  every  sense.  We  come 
together  for  mutual  aid,  comfort  and  instruction  (that's  an  ethical 
consideration);  we  are  reasonably  active  in  furthering  the  "common 
good"  and  we  certainly  are  banded  together  for  mutual  protection. 
"Adverse  legislation,"  particularly  of  the  breed  begotten  by  ignorance  out 
of  prejudice  is  a  common  danger  that  of  itself  would  call  for  an 
organization  for  preservation.  A  great  calamity  has  the  same  effect. 
Many  other  instances  will  suggest  themselves. 

And  then,  of  course,  there  is  always  in  our  minds  the  idea  of 
protection  from  each  other  —  something  highly  necessary.  We  would 
surely  have  a  gaudy  time  among  ourselves  without  organization  of  any 
kind,  or  for  any  length  of  time.     There  would  be  many  dead. 

Always  our  organizations  of  whatever  nature  have  for  their  guidance 
some  set  rules  of  conduct  or  procedure — by-laws  or  agreements — but  the 
foundations  of  all  organization  are  Ethical  Considerations.  There  is  no 
rule  that  can  be  framed  that  will  enforce  a  purely  "moral  obligation;" 
no  by-law  that  can  be  depended  upon  to  secure  that  nice  observance 
of  the  "rights  of  others"  which  is  essential. 

The  finest  commentary  upon  the  character  of  the  membership  of  our 
organizations  is  the  fact  that  they  remain.  Mutual  advantage,  mutual 
protection;  yes,  mutual  fear — all  make  most  powerfully  for  permanence; 
but  without  the  binding  force  of  Ethical  Considerations  there  would  be 
disintegration:  and  the  lack  of  these  considerations  suggests  the  only  doubt 
of  any  lack  of  permanence. 

This  is  all  the  more  surprising  when  we  consider  how  very  human 
we  all  are.  For  human  nature  has  not  changed  so  much  with  the 
centuries.  Under  the  thin  veneer  of  modern  civilization  there  still  exist 
the  instincts  of  the  primordial  man —  just  a  plain,  predatory  animal. 

To  a  large  extent  we  live  upon  what  we  take  from  others  of  our  kind. 
We  stand  over  our  accumulations,  jealous,  alert,  watchful,  anxiously 
guarding  against  loss,  intensely  alive  to  all  possibilities  of  gain.  We 
eagerly  hunt  "new  business,"  very  little  of  which  is  from  newly  created 
wealth  for  the  first  time  insured.  li  our  books  show  that  for  every  dollar 
of  "old  business"  lost  to  others,  we  have  not  gained  a  dollar  and  a  half 
of  "new  business"  taken  from  others,  we    are   correspondingly  unhappy. 
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And  I  may  say  by  way  of  parenthesis  that,  in  these  days  of  lowering  rates 
and  increase  in  term  insurance  about  this  ratio  of  gain  to  loss  must  be 
obtained  in  order  to  keep  up  the  volume  of  annual  receipts. 

One  trait  we  have  in  common — an  insatiable  appetite.  No  matter 
how  much  we  have  we  always  want  a  little  more.  Some  are  even  more 
noted  for  their  appetite  than  for  their  power  of  digestion,  cheerfully  and 
greedily  gulping  down  a  liability  they  can  by  no  means  assimilate. 
Sooner  or  later  they  suffer  from  an  acute  attack  of  indigestion. 

Another  most  human  trait  is  our  endeavor  to  secure  the  most 
advantageous  position.  We  want  the  inside  track  (if  we  can  get  it)  ;  we 
jockey  for  position,  manceuver  for  the  weather  guage  —  and  we  dearly 
would  like  to  occupy  a  preferential  place. 

Xow  this  last  is  foolishness.  Equality  of  opportunity  and  equality  of 
restraint  is  a  basic  principle  of  all  law  and  of  all  organization.  We  may  by 
ability,  luck  or  good  management  attain  and  maintain  an  advantageous 
position  here  and  there;  but  a  preferential  position  is  always  open  to 
challenge. 

In  spite  of  predatory  instincts,  insatiable  appetite  and  the  striving  for 
a  vantage  point,  we  play  the  game,  in  the  main,  "according  to  rules."  It 
is  some  points  of  the  game  which  are  entirely  outside  all  present  rules 
upon  which  I  would  like  to  touch  lightly,  always  premising  that  any 
opinion  expressed  is  purely  personal  and  individual,  and  also  disclaiming 
any  idea  of  personal  application  or  mere  criticism  of  men  or  measures. 
It  is  simply  because  the  matters  are  "outside  the  rules"  that  they  are 
grouped  under  the  designation  of  Ethical  Considerations. 

And  this  brings  me  to  the  subject  of 

"ANNEXES." 

Annex. — Concisely  put — two  mouths  to  feed  the  one  stomach. 

The  matter  of  the  Annex  has  lately  caused  a  deal  of  red  hot  controversy 
with  which  you  are  all  familiar.     I  say  "lately!" 

Some  few  companies  have  been  operating  annexes  among  us  for  years 
without  calling  for  particular  comment.  There  were  only  a  few.  A  majority 
of  us  then  believed  that  for  two  mouths  there  should  be  a  corresponding 
number  of  ways  of  disposing  of  what  could  not  be  assimilated  and  that 
sooner  or  later  there  would  be  congestion.  There  was.  And  then  most 
of  us  wTere  getting  on  pretty  well,  growing  nicely  from  year  to  year,  and 
satisfied  with  our  growth.  In  the  meantime  the  annexes  were  developing 
the  food  supply  for  the  extra  mouth— had  suffered  from  their  congestive 
chill  and  recovered  or  been  decently  interred — and  the  added  sources 
of  supply  were  growing  more  valuable  every  day. 
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Then  conditions  changed.  There  were  many  new  mouths  demanding 
to  be  fed  and  the  power  of  digestion  had  increased.  New  companies  by  the 
score,  new  capital  in  the  business,  increased  surplus  —  the  competitive 
struggle  grew  keener. 

At  once  there  dawned  the  realizing  sense  that  the  fellow  with  two 
mouths  and  two  sources  of  food  supply  was  occupying  a  preferential  position. 
The  challenge  was  immediate. 

Very  many  challenged  by  direct  imitation.  From  the  very  nature  of 
things  there  can  be  no  patent  on  a  preferential  position.  The  "Colossus 
Underwriters' '  (there  are  several  of  them )  found  a  faint  reflection  in  the 
"Fly-by-Night  Underwriters,"  with  underwriters  of  sorts  intermediate, 
until  the  landscape  is  fairly  littered  with  them — all  hungry. 

There  are  still  some  left  with  a  continuing  belief  that  nature  intended 
one  mouth,  and  one  only,  to  go  with  the  one  stomach  and  who  now 
challenge  the  preferential  position  with  the  demand  for  as  many  sources  of 
supply  for  their  one  mouth  (be  they  few  or  many)  as  others  have  for 
two,  keeping  in  mind  always  the  undeniable  fact  that,  after  all,  there  is 
only  the  one  stomach. 

The  controversy  now  is  not  over  the  number  of  mouths  but  over  the 
number  of  sources  of  food  supply — a  question,  not  of  "annexes"  but  of 
"agents." 

It  would  seem  idle  to  assume  that  the  only  way  in  which  a  company 
can  obtain  additional  representation  is  by  issuing  separate  policy  contracts 
backed  by  the  same  capital  and  surplus,  and  with  some  more  or  less 
fanciful  "underwriters"  title.  This  is  in  direct — a  beating  around  the 
bush. 

And  that  principle  of  equality  of  opportunity  to  all  would  seem  to 
forbid  the  enjoyment  by  some  of  the  opportunities  which  are  not  accorded 
to  all — that  is,  if  our  organizations  are  to  endure. 

The  only  basis  of  compromise  now  in  sight — unless  one  side  or  the 
other  recedes  from  its  position  —  would  seem  to  be  a  removal  of  all 
restrictions  and  the  unlimited  development  of  its  sources  of  supply  by 
each  individual  company.  Followed  to  its  logical  conclusion  this 
means,  in  short,  "Every  man  his  own  insurance  agent  —  and  save  the 
commission." 

But  what  then  becomes  of  the  American  Agency  System — is  it  worth 
preservation?     Now  this  is  an  Ethical  Consideration. 
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MULTIPLE    AGENCIES. 

One  agent  for  any  one  company  —  in  any  one  city  or  town  and  its 
vicinity.  That  was  the  original  idea.  Then  the  agent  was  more  than  a 
mere  producer,  exploited  as  a  source  of  supply.  He  was  the  "representa- 
tive" of  his  companies.  An  "insurance  man,"  not  a  "side-liner,"  with 
income  sufficient  to  allow  him  to  devote  his  entire  time  and  energy  to 
insurance  matters  with  a  consequent  increase  in  knowledge  and  efficiency 
and  a  high  sense  of  responsibility  and  loyalty  to  his  principals. 

The  wording  of  his  commission  "and  vicinity77  meant  something.  The 
business  of  the  little  village  and  hamlet  (too  small  to  entirely  support  an 
insurance  man  of  its  own)  and  of  all  the  surrounding  country  in  his 
vicinity,  came  to  his  office  to  be  intelligently  handled  and  to  form  an 
important  part  of  his  commission  income. 

The  ideal  is  changing.  In  the  unsated  appetite  for  premiums,  the 
sources  of  supply  are  being  over-exploited.  One  representative  agent  is  no 
longer  enough  and  so  some  of  us  are  practicing  methods  of  indefinite 
multiplication.  Almost  every  one  of  us  has  twTo  agencies  in  the  principal 
cities — those  with  annexes  have  four  or  more.  Many  maintain  more 
than  one  agent  in  the  smaller  towns,  wherever  they  can  find  an  opportunity ; 
every  village  and  hamlet  has  its  quota  of  "side  line"  insurance  agents  and 
some  of  us  make  a  practice  of  appointing  merchants,  manufacturers, 
warehousemen,  winery  men  and  the  like,  for  the  sole  purpose  of  securing 
their  individual  business.  This  last  is  particularly  unfortunate,  as  the 
agency  commission  is  a  direct  rebate  to  the  assured  and  open  to  all  the 
objections  that  can  be  urged  against  rebating. 

Every  undue  increase  in  the  number  of  sources  of  supply  decreases 
the  value,  efficiency  and  producing  power  of  each  individual  source.  The 
creation  of  additional  agents,  by  annexes  or  otherwise,  over  and  above 
the  one  principal  representative  agent  in  any  one  place  and  its  vicinity 
inevitably  reduces  the  volume  of  business  procurable  by  that  principal 
agent;  lessens  also  his  income,  his  interest  in  the  companies  he  represents- 
and  his  feeling  of  loyalty  to  them. 

Then  too  the  company  maintaining  several  agencies  in  the  one 
place  is  in  the  anomalous  position  of  competing  with  itself  for  its  business. 
Should  our  organizations  break,  this  position  would  become  immediately 
untenable.  "Multiple  Agencies"  also  spells  "Disintegrating  Force."  Our 
agency  plants  are  among  our  most  valuable  possessions.  Shall  we 
practice  true  conservation  and  protect  them  for  all  time  or  shall  we 
over-exploit  them  in  the  attempt  at  some  immediate  advantage  regardless 
of  what  follows?    And  this  is  another  Ethical  Consideration. 
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ADVENTITIOUS    AIDS. 

Under  this  heading  I  am  grouping  some  of  the  many  various — and 
devious — ways   of  stimulating  business. 

Now  a  certain  amount  of  stimulation  is  necessary  in  order  to  avoid 
stagnation.  Along  recognized  lines  and  within  reasonable  limits  all  aids 
to  the  proper  increase  and  care  for  business  are  legitimate. 

But  over-stimulation  is  another  story  and  the  employment  of  methods 
which  are  superadded  and  do  not  properly  belong  to  the  business  itself 
can  best  be  termed  "adventitious"  and  presented  for  Ethical  Consideration. 

Gifts — not  all  of  them  seemly  or  proper — are  among  these  adventitious 
aids.  We  are  growing  away  from  the  Christmas  and  New7  Year's  reminders 
of  calendar,  pen  wiper,  pocket  knife,  paper  cutter  and  all  that  kind  of 
truck — these  are  no  longer  sufficiently  impressive — each  succeeding  year 
brings  with  it  a  requirement  for  something  handsomer  —  and  more 
expensive. 

Many  who  started  these  little  gift  enterprises  in  a  small  wTay  years 
ago  are  now  in  the  position  of  the  man  who  had  the  bull  by  the  tail — 
extremely  unwilling  to  hang  on  but  afraid  to  let  go.  Having  started,  they 
must  keep  up  with  the  procession  or  a  little  ahead  of  it  if  they  can.  In  the 
meantime  it  must  be  growing  a  bit  burdensome. 

The  holiday  gift  is  the  least  of  it.  There  is  no  closed  season  on  gifts — 
they  may  occur  at  any  time  of  the  year  and  any  occasion  will  serve — 
weddings,  births  and  anniversaries  being  favorites.  These  are  not 
general  gifts  to  all  agents,  but  special  gifts  to  special  persons  for  the 
one  special  purpose  Generally  they  are  something  handsome.  I  have 
heard  of  solid  silver  plate,  I  have  even  heard  whispered  rumors  of  an 
automobile. 

Little  vacation  trips  for  an  agent  is  another  form.  Sometimes  a 
company  considers  it  so  important  to  see  a  particular  agent  (on  a  matter 
of  business  of  course)  that  he  is  invited  to  visit  the  head  office  for  a 
conference  and  to  bring  his  family;  returning  by  way  of  southern 
California  or  Lake  Tahoe,  according  to  the  season — the  company  naturally 
paying  the  bill. 

Then  there  are  minor  wTays  of  doing  it — hiring  an  agent's  automobile 
to  inspect  or  solicit  (particularly  grain  business)  and  paying  rather  over- 
liberally  for  its  use — that  is  only  one.  I  have  recently  heard  a  new  yarn — 
about  a  special  agent  who  sits  for  business  in  his  local's  office.  When 
a  new  risk  of  any  importance  comes  in  he  offers  to  bet  ten  dollars  that 
his  company  does  not  get  the  entire  line.  Sometimes  the  local  wins — 
we  are  all  human. 
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Then,  of  course,  there  is  the  exploitation  of  the  agent  from  the  social 
side — over-entertaining  you  might  term  it.  The  personal  note  and  the 
personal  relation  naturally  exists  —  should  exist  —  but  we  are  emulating 
each  other  in  overdoing  it.  With  some  few  the  social  exploitation  has 
reached  the  dignity  of  an  industry  and  we  are  all  "glad  hand  artists" 
to  a  more  or  less  extent.     I  believe  to  a  very  unnecessary  extent. 

"Adventitious  Aids. "  —  Simply  another  name  for  the  same  old 
attempt  to  occupy  a  preferential  position  —  and  subject  to  the  same 
challenge,  by  imitation  or  otherwise;  because,  sooner  or  later,  their 
employment  becomes  surely  known. 

Are  they  really  aids  at  all?  Is  not  the  supposed  advantage  to  be 
gained  only  temporary  and  subject  to  attack  and  perhaps  reprisals? 
Are  they  worth  what  they  cost?  Would  not  we  all  be  better  off  without 
them? 

These  questions  are  submitted  for  Ethical  Consideration. 


The  President — The  next  in  order  is  a  paper  entitled  "A 
Retrospect,"  by  Mr.  J.  P.  Moore,  our  Librarian.  I  am  very  glad 
that  this  paper  was  written,  because  Mr.  Moore  is  one  of  the  old 
pioneers,  and  he  is  one  of  the  few  who  knew  the  conditions 
presented  to  us  by  him,  and  if  wre  did  not  get  them  from  this 
gentleman,  we  might  not  get  them  at  all.  So  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  this  paper  presented. 
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A  RETROSPECT. 

J.  P.  Moore, 

Librarian,  Fire  Underwriters1  Association. 

I  do  not  know  that  what  I  have  to  say 
today  will  be  of  any  interest  to  yon  who  are 
the  young  men  of  this  Association. 

To  a  few,  a  very  few,  my  remarks  may 
call  up  old  scenes  and  old  times,  and 
remind  them  of  the  days  gone  by  and 
the  hands  they  grasped  in  friendly  greet- 
ing. 

It  is  well  for  us  to  know  who  were  the 
men  who  formed  this  Association  and  what 
they  did.  How  many  of  you  know  even  their 
names. 

I  will  tell  you  their  names. 

THE  ORIGINAL  THIRTY-TWO. 


H.  W.  Snow,  San  Francisco, 

Wm.  Sexton, 

Wm.  Doolan, 

J.    McKenna, 

Wm.  Macdonald,       " 

J.  A.  Brumsey, 

Geo.  W.  Spencer,      " 

J.  W.  Staples, 

J.  W.  Hart, 

A.  A.  Snyder, 

A.  D.  Smith, 

H.  H.  Bigelow, 

W.  J.  Landers, 

C.  Bradley,  Newark,  N.  J. 

D.  S.  Kirby,  Chicago,  111. 

W.  H.  Levering,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


L.  L.  Bromwell,  San  Francisco, 
R.  H.  Magill, 
J.  F.  Houghton, 

B.  C.  Dick, 
J.  R.  Garniss, 
Geo.  F.  Grant, 

A.  R.  Gunnison, 

B.  F.  Lowe, 
Geo.  H.  Bigelow, 
E.  E.  Potter 

Robert  Dickson,  "        , 

Geo.  D.  Dornin, 

Henry  Couhrough, 

W.  J.  Callingham, 

W.  W.  Dudley,  Chicago,  111. 

D.  Rarick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 


These  were  the  men  who  met  after  the  Virginia  City  fire  to  establish 
this  Association.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  write  their  biographies  nor  yet 
to  give  a  history  of  their  work.  But  that  you  may  better  understand  the 
situation  and  that  which  led  up  to  the  founding  of  this  Association,  it  will 
be  well  to  recall  some  of  the  early  incidents  of  the  fire  insurance  business 
on  this  coast. 
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Conflagrations  in  San  Francisco  are  not  new,  though  the  last,  in  1906, 
was  the  greatest. 

The  first  was  on  December  24,  1849,  with  an  estimated  loss  of  $1,000,- 
000  and  no  insurance. 

The  next  was  on  May  4,  1850,  with  an  estimated  loss  of  $3,000,000,  not 
insured. 

The  next  on  June  4,  1850,  with  an  estimated  loss  of  83,000,000  and  no 
insurance. 

The  next  on  May  4,  1851,  with  an  estimated  loss  of  87,000,000  and  no 
insurance. 

The  next  occurred  on  June  22  of  the  same  year,  1851,  with  a  loss  of 
$2,000,000  and  no  insurance.    Making  a  total  of  $16,000,000  in  the  two  years. 

By  this  time  San  Francisco  people  began  to  wake  up  to  the  necessity  of 
insurance,  and  their  Eastern  patrons  called  for  protection. 

In  1852  there  arrived  in  San  Francisco  one  Joshua  P.  Haven  (who,  by 
the  way,  was  not  related  to  our  honorary  member,  Mr.  Chas.  D.  Haven). 
Like  the  Joshua  of  old  days  as  given  in  the  scripture,  he  was  a  leader,  and 
by  him  was  established  the  first  insurance  agency  on  this  coast.  His 
company  was  called  "The  Liverpool  and  London."  You  will  note  that  it 
had  not  yet  reached  out  to  cover  the  globe  as  it  has  since  done. 

The  next  year,  1853,  there  came  "The  Monarch,"  "The  Home,"  "The 
Park,"   "The  Washington,"   "The  Niagara"  and  "The  Imperial." 

In  1854  we  had  all  the  above  named. 

In  1855  in  addition  there  came  "The  Northern  Assurance,"  and  "The 
Continental." 

In  1856    "The  Phoenix  of  Hartford"  and  the  "The  Unity." 

January  6,  1857,  these  companies  met  and  formed  what  they  called 
"The  Board  of  Fire  Insurance."  This  was  the  first  board  formed  on  this 
coast. 

A  second  board,  as  we  shall  see,  was  formed  January  11,  1861,  and  was 
called  "The  San  Francisco  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters." 

A  third,  "The  Board  of  Fire  LTnderwriters  of  San  Francisco,"  was 
formed  on  March  18,  1870.  The  name  was  subsequently  changed  to  "The 
Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific." 

A  fourth,  "California  Underwriters,"  was  organized  July  14,  1881. 

A  fifth,  "The  Pacific  Insurance  Union,"  was  organized  May,  1884. 

The  sixth,  the  present  Board,  the  successor  of  "The  Pacific  Insurance 
Lmion,"  was  organized  in  February,  1895. 

Joshua  P.  Haven  was  the  President  of  the  first  board,  E.  R.  Falkner 
being  the  Secretary.  The  total  premiums  on  city  business  during  that  year 
(1857)  amounted  to  $145,B44. 
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Thus  far  no  local  company  had  been  formed. 

On  July  12,  1858,  the  first  local  fire  insurance  company  on  this  coast 
was  organized.  It  was  called  "The  German  Mutual  Fire  Insurance  Com- 
pany. "  Its  President  was  J.  W.  G.  Schulte;  Vice-President,  Frederick 
Meyer;  Secretary,  John  Kohlmoss;  Treasurer,  Nicholas  Van  Bergen. 

They  did  not  join  or  bother  themselves  about  the  board  that  had  been 
formed  the  year  before.  There  were  no  daily  reports  or  chasing  to  the 
board  for  a  rating  schedule  for  them.  There  were  no  local  agents  to  bother 
them,  and  no  specials  in  the  field  to  worry  them.  They  were  insurance 
men  and  managers  who  took  life  easy. 

They  had  an  office  for  business  and  it  opened  at  2  p.  m.  and  closed 
promptly  at  3  p.  m.  each  business  day. 

If  you  wished  for  insurance  that  was  their  hour  and  their  only  hour  for 
business. 

After  3  p.  m.  they  could  take  a  "stein' '  and  smoke  their  pipe  in  peace. 

You  hard-worked  managers  of  the  present,  were  not  those  "good  old 
days"? 

By  the  terms  of  their  articles  of  incorporation  their  business  was  con- 
fined exclusively  to  German  people.  It  was  no  use  for  John  Chinaman  or 
any  other  nationality  to  call  on  them  for  insurance. 

There  were  no  moral  hazards  in  insuring  Germans.  They  did  their 
own  inspecting,  and  fixed  the  rate  to  suit  themselves.  Those  sturdy  old 
Germans  stuck  to  their  company  and  they  paid  their  losses  in  full  for  ten 
long  years,  until  certain  politicians,  who  thought  it  time  to  have  an  insti- 
tution in  which  to  place  a  friend,  organized  on  March  26,  1868,  what  they 
called  "The  Insurance  Commission/ '  and  they  passed  a  law  requiring  a 
paid-up  capital  of  $100,000. 

So,  when  the  Insurance  Commissioner  asked  them  for  this  amount  to 
be  paid  up,  on  the  24th  of  June,  1868,  they  ceased  to  do  business. 

Thus  ended  the  first  local  insurance  company  of  California.  Of  the 
men  who  formed  it  all  have  passed  away. 

In  the  ten  years  that  had  passed  since  the  organization  of  the  German 
Mutual,  other  local  fire  insurance  companies  had  been  formed  and  various 
companies  had  entered  the  state. 

In  1861  were  organized  The  California  Mutual  Marine,  The  San  Fran- 
cisco Fire  and  The  California  Lloyds. 

In  1862,  April  15,  the  Legislature  passed  a  law  requiring  companies 
not  incorporated  in  this  state  to  deposit  $75,000  in  some  bank  or  banks 
approved  by  state  authorities, 
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In  1863  were  organized  The  Merchants  Mutual  Marine,  The  Pacific, 
The  Fireman's  Fund  and  The  California  Home. 

In  1864  The  Home  Mutual  and  The  California  Mutual  Marine  became 
The  California  Insurance  Co. 

December  15,  1866,  began  the  war  of  rates  which  lasted  for  more 
than  three  years. 

In  1867  The  Peoples  Insurance  Company  was  incorporated. 

In  1868  The  Mechanics. 

In  1869  The  Oriental. 

At  the  time  when  the  Insurance  Commission  was  established,  in  1868, 
the  following  companies  were  doing  business  here : 

The  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe. 

The  Northern  Assurance. 

The  Pocenix  of  Hartford. 

The  Imperial. 

The  North  British  &  Mercantile. 

The  Hamburg-Bremen. 

The  North  China  Fire. 

The  iEtna  of  Hartford. 

The  Manhattan. 

The  North  American. 

Ten  outside  companies,  of  which  six  were  foreign,  four  Eastern. 

The  Fireman's  Fund. 

The  California. 

The  Builders. 

The  German  Mutual. 

The  Home  Mutual. 

The  National. 

The  Occidental. 

The  Pacific  Insurance  Company, 

The  Peoples. 

The  San  Francisco. 

The  Union. 

Eleven  local  companies,  total  21  companies. 

The  average  premium  income  of  all  these  companies  was  §98,304. 

In  that  same  year,  1868,  on  the  11th  day  of  December,  the  "San 
Francisco  Underwriters"  entered  into  an  agreement  as  to  rates,  commis- 
sions, etc.,  and  published  the  first  book  of  rates,  known  as  "Rate  Book 
No.  1." 

This  agreement  was  signed  by  the  managers  of  the  following  companies : 
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The  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe. 

The  North  British  &  Mercantile. 

The  Imperial  Insurance  Company. 

The  Northern  Assurance. 

The  Hamburg-Bremen. 

The  Phcenix  of  Hartford. 

The  Home  of  New  York. 

The  iEtna. 

The  Manhattan  of  New  York. 

The  Phenix  of  Brooklyn. 

The  North  American. 

The  Fireman's  Fund. 

The  Home  Mutual. 

The  Occidental. 

The  Union. 

The  Pacific. 

The  Peoples. 

The  California. 

The  vital  questions  of  board  or  non-board,  of  rate  cutting  and  of 
brokers  and  brokerage  had  been  agitating  them  for  some  time.  Here  is 
how  they  met  the  subject. 

I  read  from  the  agreement  entered  into  at  that  time,  viz. : 

"We,  the  undersigned  executive  officers  and  commissioned  agents  of  the 
several  fire  insurance  companies  doing  business  in  the  city  and  county  of 
San  Francisco  and  state  of  California,  hereby  agree  and  pledge  our  honor 
as  gentlemen  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  following  tariff  of  rates  as  minimum 
rates  of  premium  for  the  transaction  of  fire  insurance  business  in  the  Pacific 
states  and  territories,  and  that  we  will  neither  directly  nor  indirectly 
depart  from  said  rates,  nor  allow  any  person  or  persons  in  our  employment 
or  under  our  control  to  depart  from  said  rates,  by  the  remitting  of  any  por- 
tion of  the  premium,  or  by  the  remitting  of  any  portion  of  the  agent's 
commissions,  or  by  any  means  whatsoever. 

It  is  further  agreed,  by  the  signers  of  this  agreement,  that  they  will 
pay  no  commissions,  rebate  or  compensation  whatsoever  for  business 
offered  by  insurance  brokers  (meaning  thereby  persons  who  make  a 
business  of  soliciting  and  controlling  insurance  from  the  public,  and  plac- 
ing the  same  for  profit) .  That  they  will  not,  directly  nor  indirectly,  allow 
any  commissions,  discount  or  drawbacks  to  customers  or  their  employees, 
merchants,  clerks,  savings  banks  or  their  employees  or  to  any  other 
persons,  except  as  provided  for  hereafter,  to  wit: 
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It  is  understood  and  agreed  that  the  signers  of  this  agreement  may 
employ  solicitors  who  shall  operate  for  them  exclusively. 

The  names  of  all  solicitors  employed  by  the  several  companies  and 
agents  shall  be  furnished  to  the  permanent  committee  of  the  signers  of  this 
agreement. 

In  the  event  of  any  such  solicitor  or  employee  making  any  concession 
on  any  policy  or  renewal  solicited  by  him,  either  by  returning  any  portion 
of  his  commission  or  of  the  premium  or  by  gift,  or  in  the  event  of  a  will- 
ful misrepresentation  of  the  hazard  to  the  office,  whereby  a  less  rate  shall 
be  fixed  than  the  tariff  dictates,  or  by  any  other  act  shall  violate  the  letter 
or  spirit  of  this  agreement,  it  is  hereby  agreed,  on  the  facts  being  presented 
to  the  office  employing  such  person,  he  shall  be  summarily  discharged. 

And  it  is  further  agreed,  that  in  the  event  of  the  discharge  of  any 
employee  for  such  cause,  he  shall  be  utterly  refused  employment  in  any 
and  all  offices  who  are  parties  to  this  agreement. 

Witness  our  hands  this  eleventh  day  of  December,  1868: 

A.  J.  Ealston,  Secretary  Pacific  Insurance  Company. 
Gustave  Touchard,  President  Union  Insurance  Company. 

E.  H.  Magill,  Manager   Phoenix  of  Hartford  and  Home  of  New  York. 
W.  B.  Johnston,  Agent  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Insurance  Co. 
Geo.  C.  Boardman,  Agent  ^Etna  Insurance  Company  of  Hartford. 
Henry  Dutton,  Vice-President   Fireman's  Fund  Insurance   Company. 
W.  H.  Tillinghast,  Agent   North  British  &  Mercantile  Insurance  Co. 
Geo.  S.  Mann,  President  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Company. 
C.  F.  MacDermott,  President  Peoples  Insurance  Company. 
Falkner,  Bell  &  Co.,  Agents  Imperial  Insurance  Company. 
C.  Adolph  Low  &  Co.,  Agents  North  American  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

B.  Eothschild,  Secretary  Occidental  Insurance  Company. 
Wm.  Lane  Booker,  Agent  Northern  Assurance  Company. 

E.  B.  Swain  &  Co.,  Agents  Manhattan  and  Phenix  of  Brooklyn. 
Morris  Speyer,  Agent  Hamburg-Bremen  Fire  Insurance  Company. 
Zenas  Crowell,  Secretary  California  Insurance  Company.'' 

Hostile  legislation  led  them  at  this  time  to  agree  to  give  $600  per  quar- 
ter to  the  charitable  fund  of  the  San  Francisco  Fire  Department,  with  the 
understanding  that  the  department  would  help  them  in  their  legislative 
fight. 

They  also   ordered   a  block   survey  to  be  made  of  the  city.     50  CO] 
were  to  be  furnished  the  companies  at  $50  per  copy. 
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There  was  no  Sanborn  map  then. 

I  shall  not  now  enter  into  the  history  of  the  various  boards,  interesting 
as  it  is.  I  have  spoken  of  their  organization  up  to  and  including  the 
present  board. 

The  business  of  fire  insurance  steadily  grew  and  kept  pace  with  the 
increase  of  wealth  and  population. 

Companies  failed  and  others  came. 

In  1869  we  had  9  foreign  companies,  12  Eastern  companies  and  9 
California  companies.  A  total  of  30  companies,  with  an  average  premium 
income  of  $87,834  each. 

In  1870  we  had  8  foreign  companies,  11  Eastern  companies  and  8 
California  companies.  A  total  of  27  companies,  with  an  average  premium 
income  of  $73,306  each. 

In  1871  we  had  8  foreign  companies,  11  Eastern  companies  and  5 
California  companies.  A  total  of  24  companies,  with  an  average  premium 
income  of  $60,951  each. 

On  September  15  the  first  number  of  the  Coast  Review  appeared. 
This  was  the  first  insurance  journal  published  on  our  coast.  To  it  the 
insurance  fraternity  owes  much. 

In  1872  we  had  10  foreign  companies,  22  Eastern  companies  and  6 
California  companies.  A  total  of  38  companies,  with  an  average  premium 
income  of  $62,595  each. 

In  1873  we  had  11  foreign  companies,  34  Eastern  companies  and  7 
California  companies.  A  total  of  52  companies,  with  an  average  premium 
income  of  $56,281  each. 

In  1874  we  had  13  foreign  companies,  48  Eastern  companies  and  7 
California  companies.  A  total  of  68  companies,  with  an  average  premium 
income  of  $46,171  each. 

In  1875  we  had  17  foreign  companies,  50  Eastern  companies  and  7 
California  companies.  A  total  of  74  companies,  with  an  average  premium 
income  of  $47,158  each. 

In  this  year  the  Fire  Patrol  was  organized. 

On  February  23,  1876,  The  Fire  Underwriters'  x\ssociation  of  the 
Pacific  was  permanently  organized. 

Article  2  of  the  Constitution  tells  us  what  they  had  in  mind  in  forming 
this  Association. 
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ARTICLE    II. 
OBJECT. 

Its  object  shall  be  to  promote  harmony  and  good  practice  in  the  pro- 
fession ;  the  interchange  of  views,  opinions  and  personal  experience ;  the 
discussion  of  topics  of  interest  to  the  profession,  and  the  consideration  of 
such  subjects  as  may  be  brought  before  the  Association. 

To  promote  harmony.  They  had  heard  the  discords  of  the  last  few 
years.  The  rate  war  made  them  feel  the  need  of  "good  practices"  in  the 
profession. 

Insurance  as  a  business  meant  more  to  them  than  a  scramble  for 
premiums.  It  was  a  "profession,"  just  as  much  so  as  that  of  the  lawyer 
or  the  physician.  It  carried  with  it,  as  do  all  professions,  the  idea  of  study, 
and,  too,  it  carried  a  sense  of  honor,  such  as  belongs  to  a  high  and  noble 
calling;  hence  they  said  "good  practices  in  the  profession."  They  were 
men  of  no  ordinary  ability.  Many  of  them  had  been  trained  in  college. 
They  knew,  and  felt,  the  burden  that  had  been  placed  upon  them. 

This  is  what  the  President  said  the  day  they  adopted  the  Constitution : 

1  'I  believe  we  are  all  convinced  of  the  value  and  importance  of  our 
Association.  While  its  decisions  have  no  legal  force,  they  may,  and  should 
have  an  influence  quite  potent  for  good  to  the  interests  of  the  fraternity. 

"But  we  must  not  forget  the  main  object  of  our  organization,  which 
is  to  educate — first   ourselves. 

"In  this  profession  we  must  ever  be  learners.  Hence  the  need  of  this 
Association  that  we  may,  by  the  interchange  of  views,  opinions  and 
personal  experience,  assist  each  other,  each  one  adding  his  quota  to  the 
common  fund  of  information,  thus  becoming  co-educators." 

I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  and  admiration  of  those  brave  and 
brainy  men.  They  resembled  in  many  respects  the  Pilgrim  Fathers.  It 
was  a  hostile  land  to  which  they  came.  They  had  to  lay  the  foundations 
for  future  generations.  They  could  get  no  help  from  their  old  homes  in 
the  East,  for  they,  too,  there  were  struggling  against  unjust  taxation. 

If  you  look  over  the  history  of  insurance  in  the  Eastern  states  you  can 
not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  likeness  of  their  fight  to  that  on  this  coast 
which  raged  for  many  years. 

The  legislators  here  felt  and  said  that  the  insurance  companies  must 
be  milked  and  they  fattened  on  the  milk  diet. 

There  were  wars  of  rates  such  as  we  now  know  nothing  of. 

Tariffs  were  fought  over,  there  too,  was  the  question  of  fire  depart- 
ment and  water  supply. 
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Loss  adjustments  were  a  sore  perplexity,  and  many  years  passed  before 
the  acceptance  and  establishment  of  the  "Kinne  Rule." 

Special  agents  were  to  be  trained  and  sent  forth  to  a  life  of  hardship 
such  as  you  of  today  can  hardly  imagine. 

' 'Those  were  the  days,"  said  one  of  our  Presidents,  Mr.  Z.  P.  Clark, 
"when  I  entered  upon  the  tempestuous  sea  of  underwriting  without  a 
tariff  for  compass  or  experience  for  a  rudder.  I  made  my  rate  and  wrote 
my  policies  by  the  same  rule  that  governed  the  old  Wisconsin  pioneer  in 
making  his  sapling  sled  'by  guess  and  by  gosh.'  " 

I  have  called  them  brave  and  brainy  men,  for  so  their  works  do  show. 

An  Eastern  writer  of  note  wThen  alluding  to  the  subject  of  insurance 
says:  "no  more  valuable  papers  on  insurance  than  those  of  the  Fire  Under- 
writers' Association  of  the  Pacific  have  ever  been  written." 

There  are  in  all  the  world  perhaps  six  complete  copies  of  the  Proceed- 
ings of  this  Association.  It  is  due  to  this  fact  that  I  have  prepared  for  you, 
and  herewith  present,  "a  complete  list  of  all  the  papers  read  before  this 
Association  up  to  and  including  those  of  1912." 

*  They  are  arranged  alphabetically  by  subjects.  The  title,  the  author 
and  the  year  in  which  read  are  given.  You  will  thus  be  able  to  learn  what 
has  been  done  by  those  who  have  gone  before  you. 

As  one  who  walks  in  his  garden  gathers  here  and  there  the  choicest 
flowers,  whose  perfume,  fruit  or  beauty,  may  please  his  fancy,  so  among 
your  number  has  death  walked  hither  and  thither  gathering  flower  and 
ripened  fruit. 

We  should  fail  in  our  duty  if,  in  this  retrospect,  we  forget  those  who, 
having  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the  day,  have  gone  to  rest. 

Of  those  who  entered  into,  and  agents  or  managers  who  signed  that 
agreement  in  1868,  and  gave  us  Rate  Book  No.  1,  but  two  remain. 

Of  the  original  32  who  were  the  founders  of  this  Association  there 
remain  but  8.     Three  of  these  veterans  are  still  in  the  field  and  are  active. 

I  know  that  you,  one  and  all,  wish  with  me  today  that  they  may  be 
spared  for  years  to  come.  We  can  but  thank  them  for  the  work  they  did 
and  wish  them  health  and  happiness  for  their  remaining  years. 

"Where  are  the  others?"  Voices  from  the  deep  caverns  of  darkness 
answer  me,  "they  sleep." 

"I  name  no  names;  instinctively  I  feel 

Each  at  some  well-remembered  grave  will  kneel, 

And  from  the  inscription  wipe  the  weeds  and  moss, 

*  The  list  of  papers  referred  to  is  published  in  these  proceedings,  following  the 
Knapsack. 
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For  every  heart  best  knoweth  its  own  ]oss. 

I  see  their  scattered  gravestones  gleaning  white 

Through  the  pale  dusk  of  the  impending  night ; 

O'er  all  alike,  the  impartial  sunset  throws 

Its  golden  lilies  mingled  with  the  rose ; 

We  give  to  each  a  tender  thought  and  pass 

Out  of  the  graveyards  with  their  tangled  grass, 

Unto  the  scenes  frequented  by  our  feet 

When  we  were  young  and  life  was  fresh  and  sweet." 

(Applause.) 


The  President — Mr.  Moore  has  given  us  a  very  valuable 
historical  review  of  the  Pacific  Coast  business.  It  is  a  sketch 
wThich  will  be  read  by  every  insurance  student  on  this  coast,  and 
not  alone  on  this  coast,  but  in  the  United  States,  and  again,  not 
alone  in  the  United  States,  but  it  will  be  read  wherever  English 
is  spoken  and  understood.  On  behalf  of  the  Association,  I  thank 
Mr.  Moore  heartily  for  this  paper. 

I  want  to  remark  now  that  there  are  several  papers  here, 
pamphlets,  which  can  be  bought  from  the  Association.  I  want, 
also,  to  remark  that  those  who  have  made  application  for  member- 
ship, and  have  not  paid  the  membership  fee,  as  yet,  should  be 
reminded  that  the  same  must  be  paid  before  they  can  expect  to 
be  admitted  to  the  banquet  tomorrow  evening. 

Next  in  order  is  a  paper  entitled  "Shingle  Mills,"  by  a 
young  man  wTho  was  doubtful  whether  he  should  write  a  paper, 
on  account  of  his  inexperience.  But,  upon  my  advice,  he  has 
tried  it,  and  I  know  he  has  done  well,  and  I  am  sure  you  will 
agree  with  me.     Gentlemen,  Mr.  Emerick. 
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SHINGLE  MILLS. 

Frank  L.  Emerick. 

Special  Agent  Fireman's  Fund    Insurance  Company. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  relates  to  a  class 
of  risks  of  the  utmost  importance  to  com- 
panies operating  in  the  Pacific  Northwest;  it 
includes  the  most  hazardous  risks  with  which 
wre  have  to  deal.  It  deserves  our  most  careful 
attention  and  I  certainly  should  have  been 
glad  if  your  wrorthy  President  had  entrusted 
the  matter  to  more  able  hands.  I  do  not 
expect  to  enlighten  those  members  of  our 
Association  whose  duties  call  them  to  survey 
this  class  of  risk,  but  rather  seek  to  convey  to 
those  gentlemen,  who  have  no  opportunity  of 
seeing  for  themselves,  some  of  the  process 
carried  on  and  the  attendant  hazard. 


NUMBER. 

There  are  in  the  neighborhood  of  400  shingle  mills  within  the  boundary 
of  that  part  of  the  state  of  Washington  west  of  the  Cascade  Range, 
comprising  the  great  timber  belt,  Snohomish  county  leading  with  more 
than  one-fourth  of  the  entire  number;  Whatcom  county  being  a  close 
second. 

KINDS. 

The  shingle  industry  is  carried  on  in  two  classes  of  mills,  the  wet  log 
and  the  dry  log,  dependent  on  whether  the  logs  or  bolts  are  kept  stored  in 
the  water  or  whether  they  are  sawed  direct  from  logs  or  bolts  which  have 
not  passed  through  the  water.  However,  a  strong  distinction  should  be 
drawn  between  the  hazard  of  mills  that  cut  and  allow  its  logs  to  lie  for  a 
season  in  the  woods  before  they  put  them  through  a  mill,  and  those  that 
work  up  green  logs.  A  like  distinction  should  be  drawn  between  the  mills 
that  cut  logs  which  have  been  in  the  water  for  a  considerable  time  and  the 
mill  that  is  working  on  logs  dumped  into  a  small  pond  of  about  20  feet  by 
150  feet  wherein  the  water  is  sometimes  too  shallow  to  float  the  larger  logs 
and  in  which  the  logs  and  bolts  lie  only  a  short  period  of  time.  In  such 
case  the  pond  is  only  an  excuse  to  secure  the  credit  in  rate  of  a  wet  log 
shingle   mill.     It  is  a  rank  fallacy,  for  to  be  a  real  wet  log  mill  and  to 
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eliminate  the  hazard  of  dry  dust,  the  logs  must  have  been  floating  in  the 
water  long  enough  to  have  become  saturated.  Therefore,  the  fact  that  a 
plant  is  called  "wet  log"  does  not  always  mean  that  it  is  a  more  desirable 
risk  than  a  "dry  log"  mill.  To  the  writer  the  ideal  "wet  log''  shingle 
mill  is  the  plant  located  on  tide  water  where  logs  can  be  had  in  the  open 
market  or  situate  along  a  body  of  fresh  water,  where  logs  and  bolts 
floating  down  from  many  a  streamlet  are  gathered,  or  into  which  the  rail- 
road company  can  dump  logs  or  bolts,  thereby  the  mill  gaining  access  to  a 
large  territory  with  inexhaustible  supply. 

Whereas  a  dry  log  plant,  perhaps,  with  a  small  artificial  pond  supplied 
with  water  from  a  small  brooklet  or  through  a  pump,  thus  gaming  the 
name  of  a  wet  log  shingle  mill,  which  usually  indicates  a  small  plant,  cheaply 
constructed,  located  far  away  from  transportation,  with  a  limited  supply  of 
timber  belonging  to  the  mill  man  or  possibly  to  a  small  rancher  in  the 
vicinity.  Frequently  the  supply  consists  of  cedar  stumps  left  by  the  loggers 
some  years  ago  at  a  time  when  they  were  rather  extravagant  and  cut  the 
trees  some  six  to  ten  feet  above  the  ground.  It  is  true,  when  these  stumps 
are  cut  into  bolts  they  make  very  desirable  shingle  material,  but  the 
plant  is  not  a  desirable  risk  on  account  of  its  scant  supply. 

PROCESS. 

If  logs  are  used  for  timber  they  are  drawn  into  the  mill  in  like  manner 
as  at  a  saw  mill  where  they  are  sawed  and  split  into  blocks  similar  to  those 
made  from  bolts.  Bolts,  by  the  way.  are  simply  4-foot  lengths  cut  from 
trees  and  split  into  quarters  for  convenience  in  hauling.  They  are  hauled 
by  wagon  or  sled  from  the  woods  to  the  mill  or  floated  down  a  small 
shallow  stream. 

The  "upright,"  "double  block"  and  "ten  block"  comprise  the  several 
types  of  shingle  machines.  The  first  named  is  the  most  popular.  The 
process  is  slower,  but  the  result  better  than  if  made  in  any  other  manner. 
In  this  type  the  saw  travels  vertically,  only  one  block  being  in  the  machine 
at  a  time.  The  sawyer  feeds  the  machine  and  also  joints  the  shingle  in  a 
circular  rotary  plane.  From  the  machine  the  shingles  drop  to  a  lower  floor 
where  they  are  packed  into  bundles  of  250  shingles,  then  piled  on  trucks 
and  run  into  the  kiln  where  they  are  dried  either  by  hot  blast,  which  is  hot 
air  being  fanned  into  the  kiln  (this  process  is  obsolete  now),  or  steam  heat. 
For  drying  heavy  green  timber  it  takes  in  the  neighborhood  of  foe 
days  at  an  average  temperature  of  170  degrees  for  best  results  and  for  the 
dead  dry  timber  it  takes  about  one-half  that  time. 
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MORAL  HAZARD. 

I  believe  the  moral  hazard  is  the  most  important  part  in  accepting  a 
shingle  mill  risk.  No  doubt  it  has  caused  a  large  percentage  of  losses  in 
recent  years.  The  fact  that  a  plant  is  making  money  for  its  owner  is  the 
very  best  protection.  He  is  prosperous,  has  his  machinery  in  shipshape 
order,  takes  every  precaution,  stands  watching  day  and  night,  as  it  were, 
with  a  pail  of  water  in"  his  hand,  has  the  best  watchman  money  can  hire, 
one  that  is  strong  and  active,  of  good  judgment  and  capable  of  quick  action 
in  case  of  emergency.  The  very  best  judgment  is  often  required  to  know 
when  to  stop  and  fight  the  fire  and  when  to  run  and  give  alarm ;  these 
qualifications  and  duties  seem  a  great  deal  to  expect  of  a  man  occupying  a 
humble  position  of  watchman,  but  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  most 
plants  thousands  of  dollars  of  property  are  in  the  watchman's  sole  charge 
for  a  large  portion  of  the  time.  It  is  false  economy  to  try  and  save  a  few 
dollars  by  hiring  cheap  and  inefficient  men  for  such  service ;  too  often  the 
plant  is  left  to  the  watchman  whose  only  qualification  is  that  he  will  work 
for  small  pay  or  he  is  an  old  employee  who  is  long  past  his  years  of  useful- 
ness, or  he  is  a  cripple  who  is  not  able  to  do  hard  work,  or  he  is  an 
ignorant  foreigner  who  has  not  been  in  this  country  long  enough  to  know 
English.  Not  that  the  mill  owner  would  intentionally  cause  the  plant  to 
burn,  but  many  have  all  their  capital,  the  earnings  of  years,  tied  up  in  the 
mill  and  sometimes  the  plant  is  heavily  mortgaged  in  addition.  When  the 
bottom  drops  out  of  the  shingle  market  and  he  is  losing  money  and  feels  he 
cannot  afford  to  pay  a  competent  millwright,  but  replaces  him  by  a  second 
rate  man  who  is  a  "jack  of  all  trades ;"  allows  the  line  shafts  to  get  out  of 
alignment,  the  machinery  is  kept  in  poor  condition,  possibly  running  too 
fast,  creating  friction,  and  hot  boxes  develop  fire  and  the  destruction  of 
the  plant  must  ensue.  To  cut  expenses  further,  the  night  fireman  is  merged 
into  night  watchman  and  clean-up  man.  It  is  impossible  to  serve  two 
masters;  if  he  clean  the  mill  as  it  should  be,  the  fire  box  must  be 
neglected,  and  good  work  cannot  be  done  with  inefficient  service.  With 
the  use  of  the  Dutch  oven  the  hazard  is  still  greater. 

In  such  a  plant  we  seldom  find  a  retaining  wall,  or  a  bin  for  refuse. 
There  is  always  danger  of  the  fire  crawling  from  the  opening  in  the  oven 
to  the  pile  of  cedar  dust.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  cleaning  up  is  slighted, 
the  dust  hazard  through  the  mill  is  greatly  increased  and  with  the  increased 
danger  of  the  hot  box,  occasioned  by  the  absence  of  a  competent  millwright, 
a  complication  of  hazards  is  set  up.  And  again,  possibly  the  timber  supply 
is  exhausted  and  it  is  cheaper  to  sell  the  mill  to  the  insurance  company  for 
possibly  50  per  cent  of  the  original  cost,  depreciation  being  very  heavy  on 
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machinery  of  this  type,  than  it  is  to  move  the  plant  to  new  timber.  Such 
conditions  have  existed  for  the  past  four  or  five  years.  There  are  now 
Bigns  of  more  satisfactory  conditions.  The  shingle  market,  which  has  been 
starved  for  some  time,  is  picking  up  On  the  other  hand,  desirable  timber 
locations  are  becoming  more  scarce.  Fewer  mills  are  being  built  and  those 
that  are,  I  believe  are  more  nearly  up  to  standard.  The  educational  work 
of  the  surveyor's  office,  by  charges  for  shortcomings  and  credits  for  better- 
ments, has  had  its  beneficial  effect.  More  frequently  the  lumbermen 
contemplating  building  now  gets  in  touch  with  the  surveyor's  office  to  the 
end  that  the  mill  may  get  a  rating  as  low  as  possible. 

PHYSICAL    HAZARD. 

TTe,  of  course,  have  in  mind  the  construction  of  the  standard  mill,  but 
let  us  go  behind  the  scenes  and  look  upon  the  real  conditions.  A  very 
small  percentage  of  shingle  mills,  as  compared  with  lumber  mills,  are  built 
up  to  standard.  There  are  exceptions,  however,  but  the  average  mill  is 
rather  cheaply  constructed,  oftentimes  on  piles  over  tide  flats. 

Blower  systems  are  hardly  known  in  shingle  mills  and  for  that  reason 
the  accumulation  of  dust  is  more  abundant  than  in  other  classes  of  mill 
risks.  I  only  know  of  one  shingle  mill  located  at  Anacortes  which  has  a 
blower  system  installed.  Shingle  dust  is  a  great  conductor  of  fire.  It  is 
even  dangerous  to  direct  a  small  stream  of  water  into  a  pile  of  burning 
cedar  dust;  the  burning  particles  will  float  on  the  water  like  so  much  oil 
and  has  a  tendency  to  explode.  A  fire  that  cannot  be  extinguished  with  a 
few  pails  of  water,  may  as  well  be  counted  beyond  control.  Not  enough 
stress  is  placed  on  the  necessity  of  barrels  of  water  with  fire  pails.  The  old 
time  experienced  mill  men  will  tell  you  how  essential  they  are. 

The  boiler  is  usually  located  in  the  main  mill  building  with  not  as 
much  as  a  one  inch  frame  partition  to  exclude  the  stray  sparks  from  either 
fire  box  or  from  cracks  in  a  defective  brick  boiler  jacketinu.  Too  often  the 
steam  pump,  the  only  source  of  water  supply,  is  installed  in  the  boiler 
room,  and  at  just  the  time  when  it  is  most  needed,  it  is  out  of  commission. 
Oils  are  frequently  kept  in  the  boiler  or  engine  room,  with  no  drip  cans  t<» 
catch  the  waste  oil,  but  is  allowed  to  saturate  the  floor  and  mix  with  an 
abundance  of  dry  dust,  constantly  accumulating. 

If  it  were  possible  to  get  the  mill  men  to  whitewash  the  inside  of  their 
plants,  it  would  not- only  give  the  protection  that  is  usually  expected  from 
whitewashing,  but  would  show  up  the  dust  more  plainly  and  demonstrate 
to  the  mill  owner  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  plant  swept  clean.  The 
indifference  in  the  care  of  old  used  cotton  waste  is  simply  dreadful. 
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A  standard  refuse  burner  is  too  expensive  for  the  average  small  shingle 
mill,  therefore  the  open  slab  fire  is  much  in  evidence  and  this  is  another 
reason  why  a  competent  watchman  should  be  on  the  job  all  the  time. 

KILN. 

I  think  too  much  emphasis  is  attached  to  the  construction  of  the  kiln 
and  that  not  enough  attention  has  been  paid  by  insurance  men  to  prevent 
overheating.  There  are  various  causes  of  fire  in  kilns,  but  I  believe  that 
the  usual  cause  is  overheating.  Experiments  have  been  carried  on  by 
certain  mill  men  and  by  Prof.  H.  K.  Benson,  who  holds  the  chair  of  Indus- 
trial Chemistry  at  the  LTniversity  of  Washington,  and  these  experiments 
show  conclusively  that  many  dry  kilns  destroyed  by  fire,  supposed  to  be  of 
incendiary  or  other  origin,  have  been  due  to  spontaneous  combustion. 

In  determining  what  products  can  be  obtained  from  wood  for  com- 
mercial advantages,  it  was  found  that  when  cedar  was  subjected  to  a 
perfectly  safe  temperature  for  a  sufficient  length  of  time  to  entirely  remove 
the  moisture  from  the  wood,  it  immediately  thereafter  began  to  absorb  heat 
and  to  form  certain  dangerous  gases,  for  cedar  is  filled  with  thousands  of 
cells.  At  the  time  the  timber  is  cut  these  cells  are  filled  with  air  and  water. 
The  drying  process  causes  evaporation,  leaving  air  spaces  in  each  section  of 
wood  and  reduces  the  fibre  to  a  very  thin  substance  almost  like  tinder, 
therefore  the  excessive  heat  causes  a  charring  of  the  shingles,  and  if  this  is 
not   checked  the  shingles  are  likely  to  burst  into  flame. 

The  cause  of  overheating  is  due  largely  to  the  present  system  of  mar- 
keting the  product.  Shingles  are  sold  by  the  thousand  and  it  is  to  the 
advantage  of  the  shipper  to  have  them  weigh  as  little  as  possible.  If  they 
weigh  less  than  the  customary  weight,  the  difference  in  freight  is  just  so 
much  profit  to  the  manufacturer.  This  leads  naturally  to  forcing  the  kilns 
to  obtain  what  are  called  "underweights."  If  there  is  no  legitimate  profit, 
the  manufacturer  just  makes  his  margin  on  underweights.  This  temptation 
is  removed  when  the  product  is  shipped  by  water  and  would  be  removed  in 
all  cases  if  railroad  companies  would  base  their  freight  charges  on  so  much 
per  thousand  shingles,  instead  of  the  actual  weight.  Fires  in  kilns  of 
lumber  mills  are  infrequent  as  compared  with  those  in  shingle  kilns. 
Kilns  which  burn  from  overheating  do  so  at  a  temperature  of  over  180  deg. , 
a  temperature  below  180  deg.  is  not  dangerous.  Old  time  mill  men  tell  me 
that  when  the  temperature  reaches  200  deg.  the  control  is  gone,  and  the 
heat  is  likely  to  jump  as  much  as  25  deg.  to  30  deg.  in  a  few^econds. 

KILN  CONSTRUCTION. 

Of  course  it  is  understood  that  a  brick,  concrete  or  crib  construction 
kiln  is  safer,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  salvage  it  has  no  advantage  over 
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the  cheriply  contructed  kiln.  Usually  the  insured  carries  what  we  might 
call  only  accident  insurance,  just  enough  to  cover  as  near  as  he  can  figure 
to  repair  the  brick  or  concrete  kiln.  It  is  generally  understood  that  steam 
pipes  should  be  well  away  from  the  wood,  that  there  should  be  a  dirt  floor, 
the  kiln  whitewashed  inside,  and  a  flat  roof  with  no  concealed  space  under- 
neath. Frequently  not  enough  attention  is  given  to  the  admission  of  air  at 
hot  end  of  the  kiln  and  the  ventilating  stacks  at  wet  end  for  the  purpose  of 
securing  a  draft,  thus  keeping  up  the  circulation  and  eliminating  the  hot  dead 
air.  Dampers  in  the  ventilators  should  not  be  overlooked.  Some  mill  men 
make  fun  of  the  idea  of  live  steam  jets,  nevertheless  it  has  been  proven  to 
my  satisfaction  that  they  have  been  instrumental  in  smothering  out  fire  if 
the  draft  is  shut  off.  The  thermometer,  as  usually  installed,  is  of  very  little 
use,  because  it  is  put  near  the  middle  of  the  kiln,  separated  from  the  outside 
air  by  a  light  pane  of  glass  or  a  thin  shingle.  It  should  be  in  the  hot 
portion  of  the  kiln,  that  is,  near  the  roof  at  the  dry  end  where  it  will  get 
the  full  blast  of  the  heat.  Perforated  pipe  sprinklers  to  flood  the  kiln  have 
proven  to  work  successfully  along  with  live  steam.  In  case  of  fire  in  the 
kiln  turn  on  the  five  steam  together  with  the  sprinkler,  shut  off  the  drafts, 
keep  the  doors  closed,  insert  a  stream  of  water  through  the  port  holes  on 
the  side  of  the  kiln  near  the  top.  Many  an  old  dilapidated  looking  kiln 
wTill  stand  where  the  supposed  up-to-date  brick  kiln  will  fall  before  the 
ravages  of  fire.  So  far  as  I  am  able  to  find,  the  record  of  fires  is  held  by  two 
up-to-date  equipped  plants  with  brick  kilns.  Each  has  burned  three  times. 
The  secret  is  simply  this :  The  old  dilapidated  kiln  is  so  far  from  air  tight 
that  it  is-  impossible  to  get  the  temperature  above  150  degrees  to  160 
degrees.  It  is  assumed  that  shingle  mills  have  been  as  a  class  unprofitable. 
Howrever,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  if  companies,  which  write  freely  on  shin- 
gle mills,  should  segregate  this  class  and  not  include  lumber  mills  of  various 
kinds,  it  would  be  shown  that  shingle  mills  do  not  reduce  the  average. 

SCHEDULE  FOR  RATING  OF  SHINGLE  MILLS  AND   DRY   KILNS. 

The  rates  arrived  at  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  through  the  use  of  the 
following  schedule,  put  the  shingle  mill  business  in  a  very  different  light  as 
compared  with  the  rates  that  existed  in  northern  Wisconsin  and  other 
sections  of  the  Northwest. 

SCHEDULE   FOR  SHINGLE    MILLS. 

Basis $4.00 

A. — Construction— standard — fair 18 

Cheap 35 

B. — Faults  oj  management  or  conditions — untidy,  etc 35 

C. — Shingle  roof .....'  35 
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D. — Shingle  roof — with  barrels  of  water  and  metal  fire  pails  or  open  sprinkler  system     .18 

E. — If  not  whitewashed  inside  or  painted  with  fire  retarding  paint 18 

F. — Using  dry  logs  or  bolts 70 

G. — Oil  room  in  mill  or  within  40  feet 10 

H. — No  watchman 18 

I. — Watchman  without  approved  watch  clock 10 

J. —  No  fire  pump,  hydrants  and  hose 70 

K. — Without  city  fire  protection  or  water  tank 70 

L. — Without  water  barrels  and  metal  fire  pails  inside  on  each  floor 18 

M- — Without  ladders  to  roof 10 

N. — Open  lights 35 

O. — Boilers  in  main  building  or  within  10  feet 70 

P. — Brick,  crib  or  iron-clad  boiler  houses — follow  saw  mill  schedule 

Q. — Metal  stack  without  spark  arrester  over  wooden  roof 35 

R. — Metal  stack  less  than  30  feet  above  highest  point  of  mill 18 

S. — Stove  pipe 35 

T. — Artificial  stone,  cement  or  terra  cotta  chimney 10 

U. — Refuse  or  slab  fire  within  100  feet 1.40 

U. — Refuse  or  slab  fire,  over  1 00  feet  and  within  1 50  feet 1 .05 

U. — Refuse  or  slab  fire,  over  150  feet  and  within  200  feet 70 

U. — Refuse  or  slab  fire,  over  200  feet  and  within  300  feet 35 

V. — Exposures — apply  schedule  or  tariff  as  provided 

W. — Dry  kiln  exposure — follow  schedule  precentages  of  dry  kiln  deficiencies  .    .    .     4.20 

Within  20  feet  charge  50  per  cent. 

20  to  40  feet  charge  40  per  cent. 

40  to  60  feet  charge  30  per  cent. 

60  to  80  feet  charge  20  per  cent. 

80  to  100  feet  charge  17J  per  cent. 

100  to  120  feet  charge  15  per  cent. 

120  to  140  feet  charge  12£  per  cent. 

140  to  160  feet  charge  10  per  cent. 

160  to  200  feet  charge  5  per  cent. 

DEDUCTIONS. 

Approved  automatic  sprinkler  system,  with  70  per  cent  co-insurance 
clause,  2  water  supply,  50  per  cent;  1  water  supply  25  per  cent. 

SCHEDULE  FOR  SHINGLE   DRY   KILNS. 

Basis $6.00 

A. — Standard — cheap — fair 70 

B. — Wooden  floor 35 

C. — Shingle  roof 35 
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D.— No  perforated  pipes  on  roof  and  inside 70 

E. —  No  steam  jet  in  kiln • 35 

F. —  Steam  pipes  on  wood  supports  or  on  iron  supports,  within  2  inches  of  wood  .       .70 

G. — Hot  air  blast 1.40 

H. —  No  fire  pump,  hydrants  and  hose 70 

I. — Without  city  protection  or  water  tank 70 

J. — No  watchman  nights,  Sundays  and  when  works  not  in  operation 18 

K. — Watchman,  but  without  watch  clock  in  use , 10 

L. — No  thermometer • 18 

M.— Refuse  or  slab  fire,  200  to  300  feet 35 

ML— Refuse  or  slab  fire,  1 50  to  200  feet 70 

M—  Refuse  or  slab  fire,  100  to  150  feet ' 1.05 

M. — Refuse  or  slab  fire  within  100  feet 1.40 

N. — Exposures — apply  schedule  or  tariff  as  provided 

O. —  Mill  exposure — Follow  schedule  percentages  of  mill  deficiencies 2.80 

Within  20  feet  charge  50  per  cent. 

20  to  40  feet  charge  40  per  cent. 

40  to  60  feet  charge  30  per  cent. 

60  to  80  feet  charge  20  per  cent. 

80  to  100  feet  charge  17|  per  cent. 

100  to  120  feet  charge  15  per  cent. 

1 20  to  1 40  feet  charge  1 2\  per  cent. 

140  to  160  feet  charge  10  per  cent. 

160  to  200  feet  charge  5  per  cent. 

Approved  automatic  sprinkler  system,  with  70  per  cent  co-insurance 
clause,  2  water  supply  50  per  cent ;  1  water  supply  25  per  cent. 

I  believe  a  more  severe  penalty  should  be  exacted  for  the  lack  of  a 
competent  watchman,  the  absence  of  barrels  of  water  with  fire  pails, 
together  with  a  thermometer  that  registers  the  exact  temperature.  These 
may  seem  rather  insignificant,  but  not  so  when  we  consider  that  the  pilot 
of  the  boat  and  the  engineer  of  the  train  are  ever  at  their  posts :  they  know 
that  the  machinery  must  be  in  shipshape  order,  that  their  steam  must  be 
right,  or  the  worst  is  likely  to  happen.  If  the  same  care  would  be  applied 
in  the  case  of  the  shingle  mill  the  hazard  would  naturally  be  reduced. 

(Applause.) 

Mr.  Tiedemann — Mr.  President,  as  a  matter  of  information 
and  guidance,  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Emerick,  if  he  has  determ- 
ined, out  of  the  hundreds  of  shingle  mills  to  which  he  has  referred, 
what  percentage  of  them  can  be  classed  as  standard  or  desirable 
as  insurance  risks? 
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Mr.  Emerick — It  depends  on  how  your  company  looks  at  it. 
Possibly  you  would  find,  of  the  classes  I  have  been  treating,  ten 
per  cent  that  you  would  think  it  safe  to  underwrite.  But  when 
you  look  at  it  as  we  do,  it  is  a  little  different. 

Mr.  Tiedemann — Thank  you. 

The  President — Mr.  Emerick  has  given  us  a  good  deal  to 
study  in  this  paper,  and  I  am  very  sure  the  gentlemen  present 
will  appreciate  it,  and  I  believe  he  is  a  more  valuable  man  to  his 
company  after  writing  this  paper.  I  want  to  put  this  before  the 
young  members  of  the  Association,  who  have  never  read  a  paper, 
that  you  are  each  a  better  man  for  your  company  after  you  write 
a  paper  to  be  read  before  this  Association. 

Mr.  Kinney — Mr.  President,  I  have  listened  to  Mr.  Emerick's 
paper  with  a  good  deal  of  interest,  and  it  sounds  to  me  much  like 
a  cotton  gin  paper.  Not  having  any  information  on  a  subject  of 
this  character,  as  I  have  never  written  a  shingle  mill,  I  would  like 
to  ask  him  a  question  or  two.  In  the  cotton  gin  business  we  found 
it  quite  unprofitable  to  write  simply  on  the  cotton  gin  alone, 
while  operated  by  the  man  owning  it,  yet,  when  operated  in 
connection  with  cotton  seed  oil  mills,  we  found  them  more  profit- 
able, because  the  watchman  at  each  place  was  better  than  if  the 
property  had  been  a  smaller  one  or  a  less  valuable  one.  In  the 
northwest  there  are  a  good  many  shingle  mills  in  connection  with 
saw  mills.  I  would  like  to  know  whether  Mr.  Emerick  thinks  a 
shingle  mill  in  connection  with  a  saw  mill  is  any  better  as  a  risk 
than  the  shingle  mill  alone? 

Mr.  Emerick — It  is,  for  the  same  reasons  that  you  have 
outlined.  My  paper  endeavored  to  touch  on  that  small  individual 
shingle  mill  which  has  proven  so  undesirable  for  the  average 
company,  for  the  reasons  you  have  mentioned.  They  may  be 
down  and  out,  and  may  have  little  capital,  so  that  the  least  drop 
in  the  shingle  market  would  leave    them  idle.     A  shingle  mill 
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connected  with  a  large  saw  mill  is  taken  care  of  equally  as  well  as 
the  saw  mill  itself.  The  physical  hazard  is  the  same,  but  when 
you  consider  the  care,  the  cleaning  up  and  the  more  careful 
watching  of  the  combined  plant,  the  hazard  is  much  better. 

The  President — Next  on  the  program  is  a  paper  entitled  "The 
Conflagration  Hazard  of  Los  Angeles,  California,"  by  Mr.  George 
F.  Staniford.     Mr.  Staniford  will  read  the  paper. 


THE  CONFLAGRATION  HAZARD  OF  LOS  ANGELES. 

Geo.  F.  Staniford. 

Special  Agent  Fire  Association. 

The  subject  of  this  paper  is  one  that  no 
doubt  will  be  considered  with  interest 
those  of  the  insurance  fraternity  who  have 
not  had  the  opportunity  of  personally  inspect- 
ing the  business,  residential,  and  suburban 
districts  of  Los  Angeles,  and  it  is  the  purpose 
of  this  article  to  bring  closer  before  the  fire 
men  who  read  of,  and  have  not  seen  the 
rapid  growth  of  the  city. 

No  city  in  the  history  of  the  nation  has 
likely  attracted  as  much  attention  from  the 
financial  world,  with  the  investment  of 
millions   of    dollars    in    the    hig]  9S    of 

income-bearing  property  as  has  the  city  referred  to  in  this  paper. 

Beginning  a  half  century  ago  with  its  primitive  construction  of  adobe 
and  brick,  hardly  averaging  two  stories  in  height,  the  city  sente  a 

picture  of  development  that  can  hardly  be  realized  by  anyone  other  than 
permanent  residents. 

Sanborn  Map  has  been  watched  with  interest   with    its    regularit 
corrections,  and  the  insurance  mind  has  studied  the  changes  from  frames, 
four-story  bricks  removed,  to  modern  concret  strncted  ten  and 

thirteen  story  buildings,  and  this  has  been  a  pleasure  and  study  for 
insurance  experts  the  world  over,  watching  and  reading  the  change  in  the 
development  of  this  great  city,  to  modern  construction  buildings  of  the 
maximum  height  permitted  by  law. 
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In  this  transformation  of  removal  and  reconstruction,  the  underwriter 
has  taxed  his  wits,  with  Sanborn's  Map,  special  agent's  reports,  manager's 
personal  inspection,  and  other  mediums  to  arrive  at  a  logical  conclusion  as 
to  block  lines  that  a  company  should  maintain,  when  suddenly  by  continued 
building  activity,  the  tearing  down,  and  building  in  place,  tall  modern 
buildings  of  large  area,  creating  in  themselves  an  insurance  individuality 
that  has  compelled  companies  to  revise  entirely  their  method  of  determin- 
ing block  lines,  and  making  special  lines  on  such  buildings  entirely 
independent  of  regularly  established  block  lines. 

This  departure  is  most  likely  caused  by  fire-proof  construction  of  such 
large  areas,  embodying  in  itself  a  special  and  distinct  line  where  little 
hazard  exists,  hence  a  very  large  authorization  as  compared  with  former 
block  lines,  in  which  the  building  itself  is  located. 

MODERN    CONSTRUCTION. 

The  hazard  of  every  block  that  has  had  the  benefit  of  this  class  of 
construction,  has  been  very  materially  reduced  by  the  removal  of  frames 
that  have  been  a  menace  to  the  block  in  which  it  was  located,  and  the 
new  modern  structure,  with  wire  glass  windows  and  protected  openings 
forming  a  barrier,  that  much  thought  and  consideration  should  be  given 
by  experts,  such  elements  have  been  conducive  to  enlarging  liability  in  the 
congested  district  and  I  think  wisely,  as  conditions  are  for  the  betterment 
of  insurance  interest,  but  it  must  not  be  understood  that  all  the  modern 
construction  buildings  are  equipped  wdth  proper  openings  and  wire  glass 
windows  facing  closely  to  other  buildings,  as  this  deficiency  is  noticeable 
in  several  instances,  and  the  absence  of  wire  glass  windows  and  enclosed 
elevators,  in  buildings  of  the  older  construction  of  six  and  seven  stories  is 
common,  these  deficiencies  must  be  ascertained  by  personal  inspection  in 
determining  liability  for  special  lines. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  and  in  fact  to  the  present  time,  it  has  been  a 
pronounced  opinion  among  resident  insurance  men  that  a  hazard  existed 
in  this  city  that  was  of  far  more  importance,  and  endangered  the  retail  dry 
goods  district  to  a  greater  extent  than  the  faulty  construction,  and  improper 
regard  for  protection  of  openings  in  the  interior  of  blocks  to  wiiich  the 
National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  refer  particularly  in  their  report  of 
May,  1910. 

HILL    SIDE    APARTMENT    DISTRICT. 

The  hazard  referred  to,  forming  wThat  is  known  as  the  "Hill  Side 
Apartment  District,"  extending  from  First  to  Fifth  streets,  Hill  street  to 
Bunker  Hill,  the  latter  being  the  crest  of  the  hill,  contains  many  frame 
hotels,  apartments,  and  rooming  houses,  of  large  area,  referred  to  briefly  in 
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the  National  Board  report  on  page  48,  hardly  conveys  the  idea  that  this 
district  forms  a  menace  to  the  retail  congested  district,  and  it  was  this 
hazard  that  prompted  this  article,  believing  it  to  be  a  serious  question  tor 
close  investigation  in  determining  a  maximum  line  for  a  company  to  carry, 
in  the  congested  district  with  this  hazard  next  door  to  it  across  Hill  street, 
80  feet  distant. 

In  watching  this  district  for  five  years,  wondering  what  would  happen 
in  a  high  wind  which  frequently  prevails,  were  a  fire  allowed  to  get  away 
on  Grand  avenue,  sweep  over  the  top  of  buildings  on  Olive  street,  and  with 
the  reinforcement  of  flame  and  heat  gathered  up  in  its  path  cross  Hill  street 
to  the  millions  in  stocks  on  Hill,  Broadway  and  Spring  streets. 

Such  a  fire  would  prove  a  great  conflagration,  and  would  involve 
millions  of  dollars,  should  only  one  block  be  destroyed. 

There  can  be  no  question  but  that  this  feature  is  the  most  important 
hazard  endangering  the  business  district,  the  hazard  still  exists,  and  should 
maintain  a  position  in  the  establishment  of  certain  block  lines,  where  the 
heavy  values  are  maintained. 

To  the  credit  of  this  hazard,  it  is  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  west  side 
of  Hill  street  has  been  almost  completely  built  in  with  modern  construction 
buildings,  such  as  Wright  &  Callender  building,  southwest  corner  Hill  and 
Fourth  streets,  nine  stories;  Black  building,  northwest  corner  Hill  and 
Fourth  streets,  eleven  stories;  Luckenbach  building,  Hill  street,  between 
Third  and  Fourth  streets,  eight  stories;  Ferguson  building,  southwest 
corner  Hill  and  Third  streets,  eight  stories;  Young  Women's  Christian 
Association,  next  north,  seven  stories. 

This  condition  has  resulted  during  the  last  three  years,  and  these 
modern  buildings  of  reinforced  concrete,  or  steel,  have  formed  a  partial 
barrier  to  a  possible  side  hill  conflagration  extending  to  the  business  center. 

NATIONAL   BOARD'S    RECOMMENDATIONS. 

The  recommendations  of  the  National  Board  in  their  last  report,  for  the 
increased  protection  of  the  business  district  is  being  constantly  complied 
with  and  demonstrates  that  the  city  government  is  alive  to  the  requirements 
necessary  for  the  fullest  protection  to  the  city  from  conflagration. 

The  National  Board's  recommendation  for  larger  mains,  new  type 
hydrants,  hose,  additional  fire  apparatus,  transformation  of  horse  driven 
to  motor  driven  machines,  increased  number  of  fire  houses  in  the  business 
district  and  outlying  districts,  and  stand  pipes  on  First,  Second,  Third  and 
Fourth  streets,  running  from  Hill  to  Bunker  Hill,  establishment  of  auto 
truck  and  additional  hose  in  the  Bunker  Hill  district  to  handle  and  operate 
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hose,  pumped  to  them,  by  the  engines  on  hydrants  at  Hill,  First,  Second, 
Third  and  Fourth  streets,  making  quick  and  efficient  service,  have  been 
complied  with. 

These  improvements  made  since  the  report  of  the  National  Board  are 
creditable,  and  deserve  much  consideration  in  the  establishment  of  a 
company's  carrying  capacity. 

The  widening  of  San  Pedro  street,  South  Hill  street,  South  main  street 
and  Eighth  street,  are  further  evidences  of  the  desire  to  prevent  great  fires 
in  the  future. 

The  manufacturing  district  on  the  Los  Angeles  river  line,  contains  no 
well  defined  conflagration  hazard,  being  mostly  individually  located,  not 
badly  exposed. 

The  wholesale  district  is  being  improved  every  day  in  the  modern 
construction  of  concrete  and  bricks,  and  many  barriers  have  been  formed 
by  such  buildings. 

The  conflagration  hazard  then  is  fast  being  decreased  by  better  con- 
struction, displacement  of  old  buildings,  vast  improvement  in  enlargement 
and  extension  of  water  mains,  increased  number  of  fire  stations,  apparatus, 
and  auto  equipment,  and  what  has  appeared  to  be  a  serious  hazard  to  the 
business  section,  is  now  improved  to  an  extent  that  one  must  go  thoroughly 
into  the  details  referred  to  in  this  paper  to  properly  appreciate  the  wonder- 
ful changes  happening  along  the  line  to  make  the  condition  better  and  I 
confess,  (after  gathering  data  to  supply  this  information,  conference  with 
firemen,  reasoning  out  hypothetical  problems  of  the  handling  of  big  fires,) 
that  I  have  labored  under  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  strain  for  the  welfare 
of  my  companies,  and  after  the  lesson  is  learned,  I  assure  them  of  my 
conviction  that  Los  Angeles  is  improving  in  its  protection  equipment 
proportionally  to  its  rapid  growth.     (Applause.) 

The  President — The  next  paper  on  the  program  is  by  a 
gentleman  well  known  to  you,  the  Secretary  of  the  Brokers7 
Exchange  of  this  city,  Mr.  D.  A.  Spencer,  and  his  subject  is  "Fire 
Insurance  and  the  Community. n     Mr.  Spencer. 

Mr.  Spencer — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  I  will  say 
preliminarily  that  I  took  my  paper  home  to  try  it  on  my  wife, 
and  she  said  she  didn't  think  it  was  very  interesting,  but  she 
hoped  this  Association  might  look  at  it  in  a  different  way. 
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FIRE  INSURANCE  AND  THE  COMMUNITY. 

D.  A.   Spencer. 

Secretary  Brokers  Exchange,  San  Francisco. 

In  these  days  of  complaint  against  the  high 
cost  of  living,  every  element  that  enters  into 
the  cost  is  subject  to  criticism  by  the  great 
majority,  and  fire  insurance  rates  naturally 
fall  into  line  for  censure.  A  large  proportion 
of  the  additional  cost  of  these  elements  that 
enter  into  our  daily  life  are  due  to  natural 
causes  for  which  the  only  remedy  is  greater 
production  at  less  expense,  but  a  material 
portion  is  due  to  inefficiency.  The  economic 
features  of  this  question  are  too  large  for  dis- 
cussion in  this  paper,  and  I  will  limit  my 
remarks  to  the  cost  of  fire  insurance,  and  the 
possibility  of  convincing  the  community  that 
the  rates  are  reasonable. 

'When  buying  an  automobile,  a  sewing  machine,  a  house,  a  suit  of 
clothes  or  our  food  supplies  we  can  see  what  we  get  for  our  money,  and 
whether  the  vendor  is  making  a  profit  of  ten  per  cent  or  two  hundred  per 
cent  cuts  very  little  figure.  The  thing  we  purchase  is  before  us,  and  if  we 
want  it  we  take  it.  A  fire  insurance  policy  is  different.  We  pay  say  $50 
for  a  nicely  engraved  piece  of  paper,  which  promises,  under  conditions,  to 
pay  |5,000.  We  are  confident  the  conditions  for  payment  will  never  arise, 
but  feel  we  ought  to  have  it,  though  we  are  just  throwing  our  850  into  the 
coffers  of  this  corporation,  the  larger  portion  going  to  help  pay  enormous 
dividends  to  the  greedy  stockholders.  While  the  odds  of  the  gamble  given 
by  the  corporation  are  apparently  large,  in  this  case  100  to  1,  the  oddfl 
are  too  small  because  it  is  nearly  all  profit.  This  seems  to  be  about  the 
usual  course  of  reasoning  of  the  average  purchaser  of  a  fire  insurance 
contract,  and  it  is  because  the  community  as  a  whole  believe  the  profits  of 
fire  insurance  companies  are  excessive,  that  the  legislatures  of  the  various 
states  are  flooded  with  legislation  to  control  rates,  or  make  the  companies 
pay  for  something  not  in  the  contract. 

The  members  of  this  Association,  who  have  given  the  best  years  of 
their  lives  to  the  solving  of  the  innumerable  fire  insurance  problems,  know- 
that  the  business  is  an  extremely  hazardous  one  to  the  investor,  and  like 
all  such  investments  must  hold  out  some  promise  of  reasonable  reward  or 
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there  would  be  no  fire  insurance  companies.  The  necessity  for  such  com- 
panies to  the  commercial  world  is  well  known,  and  the  average  insured 
would  readily  agree  that  the  stockholders  in  the  companies  are  entitled  to 
such  returns  upon  his  investment.  The  main  question  is:  Are  these  returns 
unreasonable? 

To  answer  this  question  it  is  necessary  to  go  into  the  history  of  tire 
insurance  companies  of  the  United  States  for  the  past  fifty  years.  During 
that  period  over  one  thousand  stock  companies  and  as  many  mutuals  have 
either  failed  or  retired,  because  the  business  was  unprofitable.  On  Decem- 
ber 31st,  1911,  Best's  reports  give  249  stock  companies  of  the  United 
States  doing  business.  The  Superintendent  of  Insurance  for  the  state  of 
New7  York  reports  132  United  States  stock  companies  duly  entered  in  that 
state  as  of  that  date.  These  latter  companies  are  those  best  known  to  the 
insuring  public  and  the  companies  whose  business  covers  a  wide  range  of 
territory,  and  the  average  returns  to  their  stockholders  the  best  index  of  the 
profits  of  the  business. 

LEGISLATURE'S  COMMITTEE  REPORT. 

The  Legislature  of  the  state  of  New  York  in  1910  to  fully  acquaint  its 
members  with  the  various  questions  relating  to  fire  insurance,  constantly 
being  presented  for  legislation,  appointed  a  committee  to  investigate  and 
report. 

The  committee  went  carefully  into  the  questions  of  rates,  how  arrived 
at,  profits  for  stockholders,  expenses  of  companies,  combination  of  com- 
panies, etc.,  and  the  result  of  its  inquiry  make  interesting  reading.  Its 
conclusions  on  the  subject  of  combination  of  companies  and  schedule 
rating  is  worth  quoting,  though  I  am  compelled  to  abridge  to  shorten  this 
paper  and  save  your  patience. 

"The  actual  historical  fact  is  that  at  all  times  and  in  all  places  a  state 
of  open  competition  has  been  found  impracticable,  and  that  combinations 
of  the  companies  have  been  formed  not  merely  to  make  but  to  maintain 
rates." 

"When  a  man  comes  to  buy  insurance  and  finds  the  companies 
combined  on  the  matter  of  rates  he  is  likely  to  feel  shocked.  It  is 
natural  for  him  to  conclude  that  this  combination  exists  in  restraint  of 
trade  and  should  be  broken  up.  This  is  exactly  what  was  done  by  a 
number  of  states.  So-called  anti-compact  laws  were  passed  which  made 
it  illegal  for  the  companies  to  combine  either  to  make  or  maintain  rates. 
However,  the  economic  forces  involved  were  too  strong  to  be  restrained  by 
law.     Open    competition  in    which    there    was    no  standard  rates    was  an 
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impossible  condition  for  doing  business.  The  result  was  a  'state  rater,' 
who  made  and  promulgated  rates  in  essentially  the  same  way  that  they 
were  made  before  by  the  rate  making  bodies  of  the  companies." 

"The  result  has  been  that  in  general  people  paid  established  rates  for 
insurance,  but  where  a  man  had  enough  influence  he  could  obtain  conces- 
sions in  rate.  One  result  of  anti-compact  laws  has  been  an  increased 
discrimination  against  the  average  policyholder  in  favor  of  the  rich  and 
influential." 

Reporting  as  to  schedule  rating  it  says  in  part: 

''The  power  of  schedule  rating  as  an  economic  force  can  be  very  simply 
explained;'  it  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  specific  and  open.  The  importance 
of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  when  the  insured  sees  just  how,  by  making 
certain  changes  in  his  building  he  can  obtain  a  more  favorable  rate,  there 
is  a  direct  appeal  to  his  pocket.7' 

"Any  reasonable  schedule,  even  though  it  may  have  considerable 
defects,  will  tend  to  produce  equity  inside  of  fairly  homogeneous  classes:'5 

The  same  report  on  the  question  of  state  regulation  of  rate>  says : 

"Some  very  grave  objections  can  be  made  on  theoretical  grounds  t<> 
the  principle  of  state  regulation  of  rates.  In  the  first  place  if  there  is  to  be 
regulation  at  all  the  power  must  be  delegated  to  some  one  outside  the 
companies,  either  to  make  or  to  order  change  in  rates.  This  is  a  very 
dangerous  power,  it  might  be  used  for  political  purposes;  he  who  exercised 
the  power  would  have  effective  pressure  to  bear  upon  him  from  only  oi 
direction,  that  is,  to  reduce  the  rates,  while  in  certain  emergencies  the 
situation  might  demand  an  increase." 

"To  make  or  revise  rates  properly  the  state  would  have  to  collect  a  loss 
experience,  presumably  calling  upon  the  companies  for  it,  and  it  would 
have  to  employ  experts  at  least  as  capable  as  those  now  employed  by  the 
companies.  The  actual  possibility  of  doing  this  is  not  questioned;  tin- 
point  is  that  the  situation  must  be  very  aggravated  that  would  warrant  the 
state  in  assuming  such  an  extended  and  technical  piece  of  work." 

There  is  so  much  that  is  the  same  on  this  subject  in  the  report  of  this 
committee  I  should  like  to  quote  more  freely  were  it  not  for  want  of  space. 

On  the  question  of  earnings  of  the  companies  I  cannot  do  better  than 
again  quote  the  same  report. 

"What  is  left  of  the  premiums  received  during  the  year  after  lott  - 
and  expenses  have  been  paid  is  what  is  commonly  called  underwriting 
profit.     If  money  earned  no  interest  this  would  be  the  whole  profit.*' 

"Let  us  take  an  example:    A  company  with  a  capital  of  $1,000,000,  a 
surplus  at  the  beginning  of  the  year  of  $4,500,000,  and  doing  a  basin 
during  the  year  of  $6,250,000  in  premiums;   the  unearned  premium  reserve 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  year  is  $5,800,000;  the  losses  $3,450,000  and 
expenses  $2,400,000.  Then  the  underwriting  profit  has  been  $400,000  or 
6.4  per  cent  upon  the  premium  receipts  or  40  per  cent  upon  the  capital." 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  estimating  underwriting  profit  no  attention  is  paid 
to  any  increased  liability,  but  for  illustration  the  committee  report  does 
very  well. 

"Now  the  funds  of  the  company  aggregate  $11,300,000.  If  this  sum 
has  earned  4  per  cent  the  interest  from  earnings  will  be  $452,000  or  45  per 
cent  upon  the  capital.  We  cannot  help  noticing  that  the  earnings  were 
85  per  cent  of  the  capital  stock;  superficially  this  seems  an  excessive  profit, 
and  would  seem  to  justify  the  popular  impression  that  fire  insurance  is  a 
bonanza." 

"This  illusion  disappears  when  we  carefully  consider  upon  what  basis 
the  earnings  should  be  figured.  The  real  capital  that  the  stockholders  have 
in  the  business  is  what  the  business  would  bring  if  sold  as  a  going  concern. 
This  would  be  the  capital,  surplus  and  at  least  30  percent  of  the  reinsurance 
reserve,  or  $7,240,000.  The  profits  of  $852,000  on  this  basis  would  yield  an 
income  of  11.7  per  cent." 

The  report  resonably  states  that  the  method  of  estimating  profits  of  all 
other  business  is  based  upon  the  net  value  of  the  plant,  and  can  see  no 
reason  why  those  of  fire  insurance  companies  should  not  be  treated  in  like 
manner. 

Going  carefully  into  the  question  of  earning  during  the  twenty  years 
prior  to  1910,  as  prepared  by  the  New  York  Insurance  Department,  they 
find  that  for  the  six  largest  United  States  companies  the  average  was  10.1 
per  cent.  For  six  medium-sized  companies  an  average  of  6.6  per  cent,  and 
for  six  of  the  small  companies  an  average  of  4.5  per  cent. 

The  dividends  paid  on  first  class  averaged  5.4  per  cent. 

The  dividends  paid  on  second  class  averaged  3.3  per  cent. 

The  dividends  paid  on  third  class  averaged  3.4  per  cent. 

"The  figures  presented  show  that  on  the  whole  the  companies  have 
not  been  making  an  excessive  profit.  The  best  companies  have  averaged 
10  per  cent  profit  for  the  past  twenty  years,  of  which  one-half  has  been  kept 
in  the  business.  And  yet  these  figures  are  only  for  the  largest  companies; 
the  small  and  medium-sized  companies  have  earned  scarcely  more  than 
they  could  have  earned  if  they  had  invested  their  money  in  bonds  and 
mortgages  and  done  no  insurance  business  at  all." 

"This  showing  is  substantiated  by  the  fact  that  no  company  of  the  first 
rank  has  gained  a  footing  in  the  business  during  the  last  thirty  years." 

I  have  quoted  freely  from  the  report  of  the  Committee  from  the  New 
York  Legislature,  because  its  members  so  evidently  desired  to  be  fair  in 
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their  investigation.  Their  conclusions  are  sound,  and  clearly  show  that  the 
returns  to  the  stockholders  of  the  companies  are  not  excessive  and  the  rates 
not  too  high,  unless  there  is  great  waste  in  the  companies  method  of 
transacting  their  business.  Much  is  said  in  this  report  regarding  excessive 
commissions  paid  to  agents  as  one  source  of  waste,  but  the  best  exposition 
on  the  subject  of  waste  is  from  the  report  to  the  Illinois  Legislature  in  1911 
of  the  Illinois  Fire  Insurance  Commission.     It  says: 

"It  must  be  evident  to  any  student  of  fire  insurance  that  too  much 
money  is  paid  in  the  way  of  commissions  to  persons  who  do  not  perform  a 
service  commensurate  with  the  pay  they  receive.  A  considerable  part  of 
this  excess  commission  is  paid  to  those  who  have  no  expert  knowledge  of 
the  insurance  business,  and  who,  in  the  opinion  of  this  commission  perform 
no  service  for  which  they  are  entitled  to  any  compensation.  Ninety  per 
cent  of  the  annual  business  of  lire  insurance  is  solicited  and  the  policies 
written  by  local  agents.  That  both  ignorant  and  unscrupulous  local  agents 
do  increase  national  waste  of  life  and  property,,  and  necessarily  the  average 
fire  rate  is  a  matter  of  common  notoriety  among  fire  underwriters. 

"Nearly  every  trade  or  profession  requiring  any  degree  of  skill  or 
amount  of  information  is  now  required,  in  almost  all  states,  to  present  its 
members  for  examination  and  satisfy  the  state  of  their  fitness  for  the 
business  in  which  they  propose  to  engage.  Why  should  not  this  be 
required  of  fire  insurance  agents?  Greater  efficiency  in  this  branch  of  the 
fire  insurance  business  would,  in  our  opinion,  have  an  early  and  appreciable 
effect  upon  fire  losses  and  a  corresponding  result  in  premium  reductions. 
What  we.  have  said  concerning  the  qualifications  of  local  agents  applies 
with  equal  or  greater  force  to  special  agents  who  represent  their  companies 
in  the  field.  The  legitimate  duties  of  special  agents  are  to  appoint  and 
educate  their  companies  agents,  inspect  its  business,  etc.,  and  in  the  honest 
performance  of  their  duties  by  capable  special  agents  there  is  nothing 
inimical  to  public  interests — indeed  their  work  if  well  done  is  absolutely 
necessary  and  highly  beneficial — but  some  of  these  men  are  entirely 
unqualified  both  mentally  and  morally.  They  can  rise  to  no  higher  concep- 
tion of  their  duties  than  to  regard  themselves  as  drummers  for  the  sale  of 
their  companies  policies  regardless  of  the  quality  of  the  business  or  the  dis- 
honest discrimination  necessary  to  secure  it.  They  are  more  dangerous  than 
local  agents  in  proportion  to  the  territory  covered  by  their  jurisdiction." 

Xow  what  is  the  moral,  and  how  does  it  apply  to  members  of  this 
Association? 

The  average  agent  and  most  insurers  believe  that  insurance  companies 
receive  abnoimal  profits.     If  that  were  true  the  rates  are  too  high.     As  1 
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have  shown  it  is  not  true,  and  every  special  agent  should  make  it  his  duty 
to  become  part  of  an  educational  force  to  dispel  the  illusion.  Impress  upon 
your  agents  the  fact  that  insurance  is  a  commercial  necessity,  and  that  the 
companies  are  much  nearer  being  philanthropists  than  robbers.  Fill  up 
your  grey  matter  with  facts  and  figures  to  sustain  your  position,  and  do 
your  best  to  convince  the  agent  of  the  value  to  him  in  making  his  clients 
understand  that  he  represents  an  honorable  business  and  is  giving  good 
value  for  money  received.  A  bright  special  once  told  me  that  when  he  was 
an  agent  he  relied  upon  the  sporting  instinct  of  his  clients,  and  demon- 
strated that  the  company  was  offering  long  odds  in  its  gamble  that  the 
premises  would  not  burn.  When  a  man  is  shown  that  the  odds  on  his 
dwelling  are  from  200  to  400  to  1  the  transaction  takes  on  a  different  aspect. 

When  you  meet  the  insured  don't  agree  with  him  that  his  rate  is  too 
high,  and  that  you  will  do  your  best  to  get  a  lower  one,  but  convince  him 
that  the  rate  is  reasonable  unless  after  a  careful  survey  you  believe  his 
claim  is  a  just  one. 

Unfortunately  the  charge  of  the  Illinois  Commission  is  true  to  some 
extent  even  among  the  high  class  of  special  agents  members  of  this 
Association. 

The  Special  Agent  is  in  many  instances  too  much  of  a  drummer  for 
premiums  and  less  of  an  educator  of  agents,  and  inspector  of  risks  than 
he  should  be.  It  is  true  that  the  waste  from  losses  could  be  greatly 
reduced  if  every  special  gave  more  attention  to  the  physical  and  moral 
hazard  of  the  risks  taken  by  the  agents  under  his  supervision. 

I  can  well  remember  a  bit  of  my  own  experience  as  a  special.  I 
inspected  a  risk  in  a  block  of  frame  stores,  and  was  satisfied  with  the  risk 
shown  me,  but  in  going  through  the  block  was  impressed  with  the  fact  that 
one  of  the  stores  was  both  morally  and  physically  bad,  but  as  it  was  not  on 
my  company's  books  did  not  order  the  risk  we  had  cancelled.  Within  two 
weeks  I  was  called  upon  to  adjust  our  loss  for  $1,0C0,  caused  by  a  fire 
started  in  the  store  I  felt  suspicious  of.  You  know  how  it  was.  I  disliked 
to  cut  my  agent  out  of  that  $100  premium. 

Another  waste  is  the  payment  of  excessive  claims  after  a  loss.  The 
agent  wants  to  stand  well  with  his  client,  and  the  special  with  the  agent, 
and  so  in  too  many  instances  claims  are  adjusted  and  paid  for  in  excess  of 
actual  loss.  I  remember  a  case  which  is  typical  of  many  where  a  claimant 
insisted  upon  $450  where  the  loss  did  not  exceed  $100.  One  special 
announced  promptly  that  his  company  proposed  to  pay  the  claim  upon 
which  the  other  specials  immediately  followed  suit.  In  that  instance  I  was 
an  independent  adjuster,  and  as  the  insurance  was  quite  large  the  company 
employing  me  said  it  could  not  afford  to  stand  out. 
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In  such  cases  the  company  loses  the  respect  of  the  insured  as  being  a 
too  easy  mark.  No  gold  brick  man  has  any  great  respect  for  his 
victim. 

Another  source  of  waste  is  in  excess  commissions  to  agents  given 
directly,  or  by  way  of  extravagant  expenditures  with  or  valuable  presents 
to  agents.  Of  course  this  does  not  apply  to  members  of  this  Association, 
but  the  other  fellows  do  it. 

I  know  that  most  company  managers  are  pessimistic  on  the  subject  of 
educating  the  community,  and  the  late  action  of  the  city  and  commercial 
bodies  of  San  Francisco  would  seem  to  confirm  their  pessimism.  But  the 
foundation  of  the  action  of  the  people  of  this  city  is  due  to  their  ignorance 
of  the  conditions  surrounding  the  fire  insurance  business,  and  that  is  just 
as  true  of  other  communities.  Education  is  the  remedy,  and  it  is  not  an 
easy  task,  but  if  persisted  in  will  in  time  bring  results.  The  members  of 
this  Association  must  be  the  professors  in  this  new  college  on  this  coast.  It 
will  take  time  and  persistent  work,  but  the  ultimate  result  is  worth  working 
or. 

Last  winter  I  read  a  paper  on  the  conditions  of  the  Standard  Policy 
before  an  economic  club  at  Berkeley  composed  of  professors,  post  graduates 
and  seniors  of  the  University,  and  it  took  considerable  talk  to  convince  the 
members  that  the  contract  was  fair  in  promising  indemnity  only,  but  they 
finally  saw  the  justice  of  the  contract. 

In  conclusion  I  quote  from  the  report  of  the  New  York  Superintendent 
of  Insurance  for  1912 : 

"The  basal  necessity  is  more  popular  information  as  to  what  insurance 
is  and  what  it  really  does.  This  educational  work  has  been  begun.  It 
should  be  carried  on  w7ith  tenfold  the  present  energy,  even  though  at 
tenfold  cost." 

It  is  perhaps  Utopian  to  suggest  or  expect  that  insurance,  as  an 
institution,  will  turn  aside  from  its  competitive  bickerings  and  seek  to 
educate  the  people;  but  unless  it  shall  do  so  corporate  insurance  will 
continue  to  suffer  from  misinformation  and  prejudice,  and  may,  in  the  end, 
give  place  to  insurance  by  the  state. 

As  I  said  before  the  task  is  a  hard  one,  but  in  the  language  of  the 
street,  "go  to  it."     (Applause.) 

The  President — The  next  paper  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
on  our  entire  program.  It  was  written  by  a  young  lady  of  New- 
York,  and  Mr.  Herbert  Folger  has  kindly  consented  to  read  it. 
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Mr.  Thornton — Mr.  President,  if  you  and  Mr.  Folger  will 
pardon  my  interruption,  I  would  like  to  make  a  motion  now,  to 
the  effect,  that  after  reading  this  paper  we  take  a  recess  until 
tomorrow  morning. 

The  President — If  there  is  no  objection  it  will  be  so  ordered. 

Mr.  Folger — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  The  title  of  this 
paper  is  "The  Insurance  Library  from  the  Viewpoint  of  the 
Librarian,"  and  it  is  by  Maude  Elizabeth  Inch,  Librarian  of  the 
Insurance  Society  of  New  York. 

THE  INSURANCE  LIBRARY. 

Maude  Elizabeth  Inch. 

Insurance   Librarian,  New   York. 

When  your  President  invited  me  to  prepare  a  paper  for  presentation  at 
this  annual  meeting,  I  replied  that  much  as  I  appreciated  the  honor,  yet 
considering  I  had  never  written  a  paper  in  my  life,  the  wisest  course  for 
me  to  pursue  would  be  that  of  refusal.  In  spite  of  this  drawback,  Mr. 
Mayer  would  not  take  "no"  for  an  answer,  and  intimated  that  the  chivalry 
of  the  members  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific  was  of 
so  high  an  order  that  they  would  listen  as  attentively  to  what  I  had  to  say 
as  though  I  was  the  Librarian  of  Congress,  with  all  the  mighty  knowledge 
of  the  national  library  at  my  fingertips. 

In  the  year  1909  Mr.  Herbert  Folger  read  an  address  before  your 
organization,  wherein  he  laid  down  some  excellent  rules  for  the  novice  in 
paper  writing.  One  commandment  in  particular  appealed  to  me.  "Do  not 
try  to  cover  too  much  ground."  At  the  risk  of  brevity — which  after  all  is 
the  soul  of  wit — I  shall  follow  Mr.  Folger' s  goodly  counsel,  believing  that  a 
simple  tale,  simply  told,  is  preferable  to  a  lengthy  discourse  on  a  subject 
with  which  you  are  perhaps  more  familiar  than  I  am. 

The  Library  of  the  Insurance  Society  of  New  York  was  reorganized  in 
April,  1909.  On  the  first  day  of  that  month  in  that  year,  I  was  shown  into 
a  small  room  filled  with  what  seemed  to  me  exceedingly  large  books.  I 
afterwards  discovered  they  were  State  Insurance  Reports.  The  first  coher- 
ent impression  made  upon  me  was  that  insurance  literature  was  exceedingly 
dry  reading,  and  never  should  I  be  able  to  grasp  the  significance  of  such 
cabalistic   terms   as   the   National   Fire    Protection    Association,  the   Fire 
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Underwriters'  Uniformity  Association,  or  understand  the  countrywide 
importance  of  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters.  Our  library  in 
three  years  has  growrn  to  a  room  quadruple  the  original  size;  our  books 
have  doubled  in  number;  and  our  visitors  have  increased  from  one  a  week, 
to  a  dozen  or  more  a  day,  with  a  general  average  of  one  thousand  a  year. 

We  maintain  correspondence  with  insurance  men  all  over  the  world, 
and  our  Bulletin,  with  its  list  of  new  books,  and  other  activities,  goes  to 
China,  Japan,  Finland,  Eangoon  and  Demerara. 

Naturally,  all  this  has  not  been  accomplished  without  certain  effort, 
and  our  methods,  while  our  own  invention,  appear  to  be  successful,  and 
for  that  reason  I  venture  to  lay  before  you  a  few  ideas  as  to  an  insurance 
library. 

The  size  of  the  room  will  naturally  depend  upon  the  financial  condition 
of  the  organization,  but  the  atmosphere  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Librarian. 
The  room  should  be  bright  and  cheerful.  Bookcases  should  line  the  walls. 
A  long  table  should  be  placed  in  the  centre,  with  chairs  at  either  end  and 
side.  Do  not  cover  the  table  with  books  and  magazines.  The  busy  man 
intent  on  gaining  knowledge  quickly,  wrants  elbow  room  to  read  or  write. 
CrowTd  him,  and  he  shrugs  his  shoulders  and  goes  away  dissatisfied. 
Pictures,  plants,  plenty  of  light  and  air,  and  a  touch  of  warm  color,  given 
by  books  bound  in  red,  and  green,  and  blue,  will  assist.  If  a  visitor  on 
entering  the  room  for  the  first  time,  says  involuntarily:  ''What  a  cheerful 
room?"  you  may  feel  you  have  gained  an  additional  friend  for  your  library, 
and  therefore  not  labored  in  vain. 

LIBRARY    MUST    BE    UP    TO    DATE. 

A  library  is  known  by  the  book  it  keeps !  The  most  essential  thing  is 
to  be  up  to  date.  A  book  published  today,  the  library  should  have 
tomorrow.  The  demand  for  the  "latest  edition' '  is  part  and  parcel  of  our 
busy  lives.  On  the  other  hand,  you  will  doubtless  have  some  studious 
souls,  and  for  their  benefit,  historical  works  and  early  editions  should  be 
secured.  The  majority  of  readers,  however,  are  in  search  of  the  last  word 
on  the  subject  they  are  interested  in,  and  nothing  but  a  1913  imprint  will 
satisfy  them.  I  have  found  little  demand  for  foreign  publications.  The 
reason  apparently  is  because  conditions  differ  in  various  countries.  We 
certainly  purchase  books  published  in  Great  Britain,  but  the  call  for  them 
is  slight.  The  same  might  be  said  on  books  dealing  with  electricity.  We 
have  them,  but  rarely  are  they  asked  for. 

If  I  were  asked  to  name  the  subjects  on  which  information  is  most 
desired,  I  should  reply  Adjusting,  Chemistry,  Hazards,  Building  Construe- 
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tion  and  Accountancy.  The  last  named  is  a  new  feature.  A  member  of 
our  society  requested  us  to  add  a  few  books  on  that  topic  to  our  shelves. 
We  complied,  with  the  result  that  many  accountants  visit  us  regularly. 

One  lesson  the  insurance  librarian  must  learn.  There  is  no  book  too 
old,  or  pamphlet  too  insignificant,  to  be  of  value  sometime.  The  very 
thing  you  are  prepared  to  discard  today  may  be  asked  for  tomorrow.  In 
the  days  of  my  novitiate  I  regarded  all  state  insurance  reports  as  unneces- 
sary, and  could  not  imagine  that  an  insurance  paper  ten  years  old  would 
be  of  interest  to  anyone.  Now,  I  hoard  religiously  the  most  insignificant 
item,  and  have  a  feeling  of  veneration  for  state  insurance  reports  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  old.  Our  Secretary  states  that  if  experience  has  taught  me 
the  expediency  of  preserving  even  trifles,  then  that  stern  taskmaster  has 
not  labored  in  vain. 

CATALOGUING. 

Our  catalogue  system  is  simple.  Each  book  is  indexed  under  author, 
title  and  subject.  This  system  should  go  deeper,  for  every  volume  ought  to 
be  minutely  indexed.  Chapters,  pages,  even  paragraphs,  should  be  noted. 
To  do  this  means  constant  wTork  and  careful  reading,  but  the  end  will 
more  than  justify  the  expenditure  of  time  and  thought.  Unfortunately, 
we  have  been  prevented  from  taking  our  own  advice.  So  far  have  limited 
ourselves  to  the  simplest  cataloguing,  nevertheless,  we  are  more  and  more 
convinced  that  the  analytical  method  is  the  only  one  for  an  insurance 
library,  and  we  are  planning  to  begin  the  work  at  an  early  date,  if  funds 
permit. 

A  strange  feature  of  this  phase  of  the  library  is  so  few  people  will 
consent  to  use  the  card  index.  They  prefer  to  go  direet  to  the  shelves  and 
help  themselves,  or  be  helped  by  the  Librarian.  I  believe  at  a  meeting 
held  in  New  York  City  last  winter  an  eminent  authority  stated  he  would 
like  to  throw  every  card  index  out  of  the  window,  though  he  admitted  he 
had  no  substitute  to  offer  therefor.  In  this  respect  I  can  place  myself  in 
the  position  of  the  seeker  after  knowledge.  I  do  not  like  card  catalogues, 
and  seldom  have  discovered  the  desired  light  by  their  means.  However, 
we  keep  our  card  catalogue  up  to  date  and  shall  continue  to  do  so. 

Our  manner  of  lending  books  is  simple.  A  member  of  the  society  is 
entitled  to  withdraw  a  book  for  two  weeks,  with  the  privilege  of  renewal. 
Visitors  are  simply  allowed  to  use  the  library  for  study  or  reference  pur- 
poses. A  member  signs  a  card,  promising  to  abide  by  our  rules  and 
regulations,  which  card  is  filed  in  the  library.  That  done,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  take  any  book  he  pleases.     Notation  is  made  of  the  book,  and  the  date  of 
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withdrawal  is  stamped  upon  a  slip  pasted  in  the  hack  of  the  book.  That  is 
all.  Of  course  so  simple  a  method  is  only  permissible  where  members  of 
the  society  are  personally  known  to  the  Librarian.  But  one  thing  is 
certain.  The  business  man  does  not  want  to  wait  for  an  elaborate  system 
to  be  invoked  for  his  benefit.  He  wants  the  information,  or  the  book,  at 
once,  and  as  free  from  rules  and  regulations  as  is  consistent  with  good 
management.  Only  last  w^eek  a  member  stated  to  me  that  he  did  not 
care  how  a  book  was  catalogued,  or  whether  it  was  catalogued  at  all,  so 
long  as  he  got  it  quickly. 

Varied  requests  are  made  of  the  insurance  librarian.  Poetical  quota- 
tions, foreign  phrases  and  biblical  texts  have  often  been  required  of  us. 
Two  requests  in  particular  I  remember.  One  was  the  name  of  the  author 
of  the  Ballad  of  Reading  Goal,  and  the  other,  the  inscription  upon  the 
statue  of  King  Arthur  at  Innspruck.  The  first  question  was  easily 
answered,  but  the  second  riddle  needed  the  assistance  of  the  Librarian  at 
Columbia  University  to  determine  that  the  statue  in  question  bore  no 
inscription  at  all.  Visitors  will  sometimes  help  to  relieve  the  monotony  of 
life.  I  recall  one  author  who  would  insist  on  reading  aloud  chapters  from 
a  book  he  was  writing.  This  book  was  intended  to  confute  and  refute 
every  other  book  on  insurance  that  had  ever  been  written,  aye  since  the 
days  of  Heliogabolus.  But  the  majority  of  authors  who  honor  us  with 
their  visits  are  men  of  much  intelligence,  and  the  very  fact  that  they 
return,  again  and  again,  to  use  the  library,  is  a  guarantee  of  its 
usefulness. 

A  wTord  as  to  hours.  We  have  found  that  from  9:30  to  5:00  are  the 
best  hours  for  keeping  the  library  orjen,  and  until  1  o'clock  on  Saturdays. 
We  do  not  open  in  the  evenings.  Another  insurance  librarian  had  such  a 
sad  experience  in  the  direction  of  evening  opening,  that  we  resolved  never 
to  put  our  fortunes  to  the  touch.  To  close  the  library  during  the  middle  of 
a  day,  for  us,  would  be  a  grave  mistake,  as  most  of  our  visitors  come 
between  12  and  2.  The  difficulty  of  keeping  open,  yet  allowing  the 
Librarian  to  lunch,  was  happily  solved  by  the  generosity  of  a  member, 
who  sends  one  of  his  own  force  to  take  charge  of  the  rooms  for  one  hour 
a  day. 

I  do  not  hesitate  to  state  that  the  insurance  press  has  the  power  to  aid 
the  insurance  library  to  an  incalculable  degree.  We  in  New  York  City 
have  long  recognized  this.  Never  have  we  taken  a  step  forward,  that  they 
have  not  given  us  full  measure  of  praise  and  encouragement.  So,  to  any- 
one considering  the  establishment  of  an  insurance  library,  I  would  say 
"Talk  to  the  journalists.    Tell  them  your  ideas,  your  hopes.    They  will  help 
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you   if  they  can,   and    at   any   rate  will  prove  warm  adherents  to  your 
work." 

Much  water  has  flown  under  many  bridges  since  the  days  of  Aniil-anu, 
the  first  recorded  librarian,  and  I  wonder  what  that  ancient  Babylonian 
gentlemen  would  think  of  the  many  libraries  devoted  to  insurance  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  Of  course  Boston  holds  the  palm  for  being  first  and 
foremost  in  the  United  States,  but  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of 
the  Northwest,  as  well  as  yourselves,  are  by  no  means  behind  in  the  move, 
ment.  The  insurance  societies  of  Hartford,  Pittsburg,  Cleveland  and 
Philadelphia  have  their  own  collection  of  books,  and  we  are  constantly 
hearing  of  plans  for  the  building  of  more  insurance  libraries. 

Of  course  our  own  collection  is  incomplete,  but  we  lose  no  opportunity 
to  pick  up  volumes  to  fill  the  vacant  places  in  the  annual  reports  and 
proceedings  of  underwriters9  associations,  fire  departments,  fire  patrols  and 
other  statistical  data.  Mr.  D.  N.  Handy,  Librarian  of  The  Insurance 
Library  Association  of  Boston,  says,  "Each  special  library  is  a  problem  in 
itself,  and  must  work  out  its  own  salvation."  With  that  statement  I  agree, 
and  only  console  myself  in  that  we  have  problems  to  solve  by 
remembering 

"I  would  not  find, 

For  when  I  find  I  know 

I  shall  have  clasped  the  wandering  wind 

And  built  a  house  of  snow." 

And  last  of  all.  Holmes  says  that  "Every  library  should  be  complete 
on  something."  We  have  reached  that  pitch  of  perfection  in  that  we  have 
a  complete  set  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Fire  Underwriters1  Association  of 
the  Pacific.  I  am  sure  you  will  agree  with  me  that  such  a  set  is  well  worth 
the  having.  (Applause.) 

The  President — I  asked  this  young  lady  for  something  of  her 
biography,  that  I  might  give  it  to  you,  but  she  graciously  replied 
that  there  was  nothing  to  say,  quoting,  "I  shall  be  very  much 
obliged  if  you  will  allow  me  to  remain  unwept,  unhonored,  and 
unsung.' ' 

If  there  is  no  objection  we  will  postpone  the  reading  of  the 
other  papers  until  tomorrow  morning  at  ten  o'clock,  and  the 
meeting  wTill  adjourn  until  that  time. 


THIRD    SESSION 


Ten  o'clock  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  January  15,  1913. 

The  President — Gentlemen,  we  have  a  large  number  of  papers 
upon  our  program  today.  Before  we  start  the  morning  session, 
however,  I  want  to  call  the  attention  of  the  members  to  the 
diagram  of  seating  arrangements  for  the  banquet  tonight.  Before 
you  enter  the  banquet  room,  look  over  the  diagram  and  find 
your  location. 

Mr.  Driffield — Before  starting  with  the  regular  program,  I 
would  like  to  introduce  to  you,  gentlemen  of  the  Association,  Mr. 
William  K.  Withers,  branch  manager  of  the  Bureau  at  Los 
Angeles.  His  name  has  been  approved  for  membership  by  the 
Executive  Committee. 

The  President — Is  there  anything  else  to  be  brought  before 
the  Association  at  the  present  time,  Mr.  Secretary? 

The  Secretary — Not  at  present. 

The  President — The  next  in  order  is  a  paper  by  Mr.  Grayson 
Dutton,  on  the  subject,  "Collections." 
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COLLECTIONS. 

Grayson   Dutton. 

City    Manager,  Fireman's    Fund    Insurance  Co.,    San    Francisco. 

In  taking  up  this  subject  I  do  so  with  some  mis- 
givings, as  I  am  fully  aware  that  it  is  one  on  which 
wise  men  think  much  and  say  little. 

The  rule  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the 
Pacific  is  that  premiums  on  all  policies  shall  be  paid 
by  the  15th  of  the  second  month  following  that  in 
which  the  policies  are  issued.  This  is  the  credit  rule 
as  practiced  in  practically  all  territory  west  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  Throughout  the  East  credit  is 
allowed  in  general  as  follows: 

In  the  city  of  New  York  the  rule  is  practically  the  same  as  in  San 
Francisco,  that  is,  payment  before  the  20th  of  the  second  month  following 
that  in  which  the  policies  take  effect. 

In  Troy,  Albany  and  Buffalo  and  some  other  cities,  the  rule  demands 
that  premiums  be  paid  on  the  20th  of  the  month  directly  following  the 
issuance  of  policies.  This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction  and  should  be 
encouraged. 

In  the  Central  states  premiums  are  delinquent  forty-five  days  after  the 
close  of  the  month  in  which  policies  are  written. 

The  Southern  states  have  no  regular  rule.  Anderson,  South  Carolina, 
allows  sixty  days  from  date  of  policies,  while  in  Norfolk,  Virginia,  and 
Tampa,  Florida,  premiums  are  demanded  within  thirty  days  from  the 
issuance  of  policies.  This  last  rule  is  by  far  the  best  and  is  one  we  should 
all  foster. 

The  credit  rule  of  wholesale  mercantile  houses  generally  grants  a 
discount  for  cash  in  ten  days,  but  demands  net  payment  within  thirty  days. 
Wholesale  butchers  demand  full  payment  every  two  weeks  on  penalty  of 
refusing  delivery  to  delinquents.  The  automobile  factories  insist  upon  part 
payment  of  the  bill  on  placing  the  order,  and  the  balance  before  the  cars 
are  released  from  the  railroad — practically  a  cash  transaction. 

In  years  gone  by,  merchants  gave  from  sixty  to  ninety  days,  While  the 
insurance  policies  read : 

"In   consideration   of  the    stipulations   herein  named  and  of 
."$  .  .   .  premium,  receipt  of  which  is  hereby  acknowledged." 
The  public  called  for  their  policies,  paid  the  premium  on  delivery  and 
thought  it  no  hardship.     The  life   companies  today  demand  a  note  for  the 
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first  year's  premium  on  signing  an  application.  The  applicant  signs,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  would  be  likely  to  doubt  a  company  that  did  not 
demand  it.  We  write  policies  and  wait  from  sixty  to  eighty  days,  depend- 
ing on  the  date  of  the  policy,  then  if  the  premium  is  not  paid,  and  we  are 
paying  strict  attention  to  Board  rules,  send  a  cancellation  notice  to  the 
insured,  wait  five  days  according  to  the  contract,  and  mark  the  policy  off 
as  dead.  The  company  has  gone  to  the  expense  of  writing  a  policy,  carry- 
ing the  risk  from  one-sixth  to  one-fourth  of  a  year  and  in  the  eud  there  is 
nothing  to  show  for  the  transaction  but  a  deficit.  How  many  of  us  ever 
stop  to  figure  out  the  amount  of  earned  premiums  we  have  been  beaten  out 
of  by  the  people  who  play  this  game  on  one  company  after  another  time 
after  time?  Do  you  think  mercantile  firms  would  stand  it?  If  you  do,  get 
poor  credit  in  one  store  and  then  try  to  open  an  account  in  another  and  see 
what  will  happen.  Still,  we  who  carry  on  the  vocation  that  makes  business 
possible,  wTill  deliberately  and  knowingly,  let  certain  of  the  public  work  us 
time  after  time  and  in  no  way  try  to  stop  the  leak.  Is  it  any  wonder  that 
the  public  has  such  small  regard  for  the  insurance  business  and  insurance 
men  in  general? 

MORTGAGE  CLAUSES  AND  BANKS. 

We  have  mortgage  clauses  on  policies  held  by  banks ;  they,  on  account 
of  concessions  in  the  clause,  guarantee  to  pay  any  premium  due  and  not 
paid  by  the  insured.  When  the  premium  becomes  delinquent  we  go  to  the 
bank  and  request  the  money.  Instead  of  paying,  they  say  "send  a  notice  to 
us  and  to  the  insured, "  which  means  the  expenditure  of  about  fifty  cents 
per  policy^  We  send  these  notices  despite  the  fact  that  the  contract  agreed 
between  us  says  distinctly  that  they  shall  pay  on  demand.  This  demand 
on  the  part  of  the  banks  is  one  of  the  many  impositions  put  upon  and  stood 
for  by  the  companies,  which  should  be  avoided. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  of  comment  on  the  expense  of  our  business, 
and  I  think  if  we  would  go  well  into  it  we  would  find  that  our  own  mode  of 
credit  and  collections,  or  non-collections,  is  one  of  the  largest  of  our 
illegitimate  expenses.  The  premiums  on  all  policies  with  mortgage  clauses, 
or  where  they  are  payable  to  banks  or  other  institutions  with  whom  we 
have  agreements,  should  immediately  on  delinquency  be  paid  without 
further  delay  or  expense,  and  all  other  earned  premiums  at  the  termination 
of  the  five  days'  grace  granted  by  the  policy,  be  given  to  some  collection 
agency,  for  we  are  not  dealing  fairly  by  our  clients  who  do  pay  in  making 
them  shoulder  the  burden  of  expense  of  the  dishonest,  dilatory  pro- 
crastinator,  intentionally  or  otherwise.  There  should  be  on  each  policy  a 
rider  reading  in  general  as  follows : 
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"If  this  premium  is  not  paid  within  thirty  days  from  the  date  of 
commencement,  this  policy  will  stand  cancelled  and  no  liability  for  loss 
thereunder  will  be  admitted." 

In  looking  over  business  credit  rules,  we  find  that  where  mercantile 
houses  are  getting  more  and  more  nearly  on  a  cash  basis,  we,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  back  where  they  were  seventy-five  years  ago,  and  still  retro- 
grading. Why  should  we,  with  our  small  margin  of  profit,  represent  the 
only  legitimate  business  that  extends  its  credit  to  a  greater  scope  year  by 
year?  Unless  this  matter  is  taken  in  hand,  sooner  or  later,  it  will  come  to 
the  breaking  point,  with  credit  extended  to  such  an  extent  that  many 
changes  will  take  place  in  the  underwriting  world  before  the  tide  turns  and 
it  is  brought  back  to  a  reasonable  point. 

The  insured  demands  and  the  law  exacts  that  we  pay  our  losses  within 
a  stipulated  time,  but  the  law  entirely  ignores  the  payment  of  premiums, 
and  the  man  who  is  the  slowest  to  pay  his  premiums  is  the  most  keen  on 
the  collection  of  his  loss.  "What  is  sauce  for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the 
gander,"  and  as  the  law  compells  us  to  pay  our  losses  within  a  given  time, 
it  should  also  limit  the  time  for  the  payment  of  premiums.  As,  however, 
this  point  is  entirely  ignored,  it  is  for  us  to  rill  the  deficiency  with  laws  of 
ou r  own .  ( A pplause . ) 

The  President — I  am  sure  you  will  all  agree  this  is  a  paper 
upon  a  very  interesting  subject,  and  the  general  agency  men  of 
today  can  reflect  upon  what  conditions  have  been  in  that  respect. 
When  I  started  in,  the  terms  of  collection  were  payment  upon 
delivery  of  the  policy,  and  fell  due,  in  any  event,  one  day  before 
the  policy  took  effect,  the  policy  taking  effect  the  next  day  at 
noon  thereafter.     I  wish  we  could  have  that  rule  in  effect  again 

The  President — Our  next  paper  is  on  "Forest  Fires,"  by  Mr. 
Percy  J.  Perry.  I  want  to  state  for  Mr.  Perry  tKat  he  took  great 
pains  in  giving  us  a  paper  upon  that  subject,  and,  though  he  will 
not  read  it  all  today,  you  will  be  much  interested  when  it  appears 
in  the  printed  proceedings. 
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FOREST  FIRES. 

Percy  J.  Perry. 

Special  Agent  London  Assurance  Corporation. 

Fire   insurance   companies   are  primarily 

interested  in  the  subject  of  forest  fires  because 
of  the  resultant  loss  to  insurable  property. 

Of  no  less  vital  interest  to  our  profession 
is  the  general  principle  of  fire  prevention  and 
fire  protection.  This  is  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of 
the  Pacific. 

To  learn  the  possible  effects  of  fire  on 
forest  bound  communities,  I  have  corres- 
ponded with  fire  wardens  in  every  county  on 
the  Pacific  Coast  where  the  fire  hazard  pre- 
vails. The  list  of  hamlets  and  towns  which 
lie  in  the  path  of  a  possible  fire  is  not  complete 
as  all  of  the  letters  did  not  bring  returns.  I  hope,  however,  that  the 
information  will  be  found  nearly  correct.  The  list  is  too  long  to  read,  so 
it  has  been  included  in  a  supplementary  sheet  hereto  attached. 

The  forest  fire  evil  makes  itself  felt  throughout  our  industrial  life. 
Timber  burned  means  an  ultimate  raise  in  cost  on  goods  hauled  by  rail- 
roads, because  of  the  lack  of  outward  freight;  payrolls  are  affected,  both 
directly  and  indirectly;  the  price  of  lumber  used  in  mines,  buildings,  boxes 
and  for  fuel  is  increased  and  the  products  involved  are  influenced  corres- 
pondingly; the  value  of  property  is  lowered  for  taxation;  soil  value  is 
diminished;  stream  flow7  is  influenced,  and  lives  destroyed.  The  life  of  the 
timber  business  is  reduced  and  the  prosperity  of  the  people  diminished. 
As  80  per  cent  of  the  value  of  lumber  lies  in  the  labor  thereon,  these  fires 
are  of  interest  to  everyone. 

Forests  tend  to  regulate  the  flow  of  water  from  water  sheds,  thus 
protecting  ay  those  activities  that  depend  upon  a  clear  and  regular  supply, 
or  that  are  liable  to  injury  from  floods  or  irregular  runoff.  To  prevent  the 
choking  of  ditches,  water  for  irrigation  must  be  without  silt.  To  develop 
power,  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  uniform  flow. 

In  addition  to  the  loss  of  timber  by  fire  there  is  the  destruction  of  the 
forest  covering  of  humus  tor  duff.  The  chemical  nature  of  the  soil  is 
affected  by  the  intense  heat.  Burning  forests  cause  air  pollution  second 
only  to  violent  volcanic  eruptions. 
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We  should  remember  that  lumbering  is  fourth  in  the  great  industries 
of  North  America,  surpassed  only  by  food  and  similar  supplies,  textiles, 
Iron  and  steel  and  their  products.  The  fact  that  the  money  involved  in  its 
exchange  is  largely  drawn  from  outside  sources  lends  the  subject  additional 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  timber  communities. 

This  paper  will  take  up  in  turn ; 

First— The  causes  of  fire. 

Second-— Fire  prevention, 

Third — Fire  fighting. 

Fourth— Reforestation, 

Fifth— Legi  slation . 

Six  th— Stat  i  sties. 

Causes  of  Fire. 

It  is  interesting  to  learn  from  reports  that  the  majority  of  fires  is  due 
to  carelessness  and  that  nearly  all  are  preventable. 

The  causes  by  order  of  importance  are:  First,  donkey  engines  and 
iocomotive  sparks ;  second,  campers  and  fishermen ;  third,  careless  smokers ; 
fourth,  land  clearing  and  brush  burning;  fifth,  burning  to  improve 
pasturage;  sixth,  incendiarism,  and  seventh,  lightning.  The  forestry 
service  states  that  the  latter  cause  is  responsible  for  18  per  cent  of  the  fires 
in  the  forest  reserves.  Trivial  circumstances  have  contributed  to  forest 
fires.     They  have  been  known  to  start  from  sun's  rays  on  broken  glass. 

FIRE    PREVENTION. 

The  principle  of  protection  from  fire  is  the  first  and  most  important 
branch  of  practical  conservation  of  forests.  During  the  past  few  years 
this  has  become  a  living  issue.  It  is  a  problem  similar  to  that  of  cities 
WTh3rein  fire  losses  can  not  be  eliminated,  but  can  be  confined  to  a  small 
amount. 

Elimination  of  Causes— 

For  the  elimination  of  the  causes  of  fire,  the  following  suggestions  are 
made: 

In  logging  work  the  donkey  engines  should  be  provided  wTith  spark 
arresters,  and  a  watchman  should  be  provided  during  the  dangerous  season. 
{The  lumbermen's  donkey  engine  is  the  greatest  cause  of  forest  fires.) 

Installation  of  spark  arresters  in  engines;  care  of  dump  of  ashes; 
clearing  of  right  of  way  along  railroads,  and  the  use  of  oil  *and  electricity 
in  locomotives. 
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Kailroad  companies  should  install  fire  fighting  apparatus;  furnish 
employees  without  cost  in  case  of  fire  starting  on  their  right  of  way;  permit 
the  use  of  their  speeders,  and  instruct  employees  to  notify  forest  officials 
in  case  of  fire. 

Proper  Organization  of  Forest — 

This  includes  the  proper  disposal  of  slash,  which,  if  left  unburned,  is  a 
great  menace  to  surrounding  timber  and  other  property.  In  the  dense 
forests  of  the  Pacific  Coast  it  is  impractical  to  pile  the  brush,  which  is  the 
proper  method  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  Here,  it  should  be  burned  in 
blocks,  with  fire  breaks  cleared  to  the  mineral  floor.  On  slopes  it  is  safest 
to  start  fires  on  the  up-hill  side,  or  next  to  the  green  timber.  To  insure 
safety  this  work  should  be  placed  in  charge  of  a  good  crew  and  an 
experienced  foreman. 

Slashings  should  be  burned  the  season  they  are  cut.  The  time  of 
burning  depends  on  wTeather  conditions.  The  fall  season  is  preferable.  A 
calm  day  should  be  selected,  when  the  slash  is  not  too  dry.  Dead  snags 
should  be  cut  down,  as  they  tend  to  scatter  sparks  among  the  trees. 

To  assist  the  work  of  rangers  and  fire  fighters,  it  is  necessary  to  open 
forest  roads  with  branching  trails  so  that  access  may  be  had  to  the  entire 
district.  Lookout  stations  of  permanent  construction  should  be  established 
on  high  peaks  overlooking  all  heavily  forested  valleys.  The  watchman  in 
charge  during  the  dry  season  should  be  equipped  with  a  mounted  map, 
compass,  telescope  and  signalling  devices.  A  telephone  system  is  very 
desirable,  enabling  all  fires  to  be  reported  to  one  head,  who  can  direct 
the  men  and  supplies.  In  the  absence  of  telephones,  prearranged  code 
signals  are  used.  This  mode  comprises  signals  with  fire,  smoke,  helio- 
graph, windmill  with  mirror  attachment,  flags  and  torches. 

Adequate  Supervision — 

The  purpose  of  this  work  is  fire  prevention,  prompt  detection  and 
adequate  fire  fighting. 

The  government  has  a  forestry  branch  which  is  under  the  Department 
of  Agriculture.  Its  organization  includes  a  chief  forester,  district  foresters, 
supervisors,  rangers  and  extra  men  when  needed.  This  force  is  augmented 
by  the  state  fire  wardens  and  deputy  wardens,  with  a  corps  of  laborers.  In 
addition  to  these  bodies,  the  timber  owners,  through  the  joining  of  their 
associations  on  the  Pacific  Coast,  have  formed  the  Western  Forestry  and 
Conservation  Association,  in  charge  of  a  chief  forester.  The  state  associa- 
tions have  organizations  of  patrolmen,  who  are  made  deputy  fire  wardens 
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by  the  state.  These  three  forces  are  working  in  excellent  harmony.  They 
realize  that  their  strength  lies  in  co-operation. 

The  first  requisite  in  a  plan  for  fire  prevention  is  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  the  district  covered.  The  ranger  should  know  what  his  territory  can 
produce  in  men,  pack  animals  and  supplies  His  duties  are  to  cover 
forests,  establish  fire  lines,  watch  slash  fires,  organize  men  in  the  districts 
into  fire  fighting  bodies,  keep  up  notices  concerning  dangers  and  laws, 
clear  roads  and  trails,  repair  lookout  stations  and  to  educate  the  people  to 
an  appreciation  of  the  dangers  of  carelessness.  Rangers  have  the  power 
to  summon  aid  for  fires  beyond  control,  and  arrest  without  warrant  for 
violation  of  the  fire  law. 

Permits  for  burning  should  be  obtained  by  applicants  from  the  state 
forestry  department  or  association  rangers  and  should  be  for  a  short  time 
only.  Persons  setting  fire  without  permission  should  be  liable  to  arrest  and 
fine  for  any  ensuing  loss.  Caution  is  necessary  in  hazardous  localities,  such 
as  the  vicinity  of  logging  camps,  along  railroads,  in  a  community  of  mal- 
contents, and  near  camping  grounds;  but  protection  is  most  needed  where 
great  values  exist.  This  fire  patrol  system  is  necessary  in  all  forest  sections. 
It  should  be  maintained  by  a  tax  per  acre  with  help  from  the  government 
and  state. 

Facilities  for  Fighting  Fires — 

There  should  be  a  competent  man  in  charge,  a  number  of  regular 
rangers,  adequate  force  of  laborers,  sufficient  tools,  a  camp  cook  and  plenty 
of  food.     A  portable  telephone  is  very  useful. 

Where  extra  men  are  used,  arrangements  should  be  had  prior  to  the 
season  as  to  wages,  distance  they  may  travel  and  the  circumstances  under 
which  they  may  be  called.  The  wages  should  be  good,  but  not  enough  to 
induce  incendiary  acts  in  order  to  prolong  the  season.  Payment  should  be 
made  by  check  in  the  field.  Prompt  settlements  insure  the  confidence  and 
best  efforts  of  the  men.  If  United  States  troops  are  called  upon,  they 
should  be  reimbursed  for  any  clothing  destroyed.  Practical  experience 
has  proved  that  the  most  effective  tools  are  the  cross  cut  saw,  ax,  mattock, 
shovel,  collapsible  bucket  and  small  hand  pump. 

FIRE    FIGHTING. 

The  general  principles  of  fire  fighting  are:  Prompt  arrival  at  the  fire, 
adequate  force,  proper  equipment,  proper  organization  of  crew  and  skill  in 
attacking  and  fighting  fires. 

Forest  fires  may  be  divided  into  three  general*  classes:  First,  surface 
fires  that  burn  the  surface  layer  of  leaves,  small  tree?  and  litter.      Second, 
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ground  fires  which  burn  in  deep  accumulations  of  vegetable  mold  like  peat, 
and,  Third,  crown  fires  which  spread  through  the  tops  of  trees. 

Various  methods  are  used  in  combating  these  different  types.  In 
general,  the  first  action  of  the  foreman  is  to  direct  the  making  of  a  fire 
line  or  trench  around  the  front  of  the  fire,  which  wTill  start  at  the  sides  and 
work  toward  the  center,  gradually  pinching  out  the  fire.  Back-firing  is 
not  advisable,  except  in  some  cases  w7here  there  is  a  natural  fire  break 
or  trench. 

REFORESTATION, 

This  is  rather  a  large  problem  to  handle  in  the  necessary  limits  of  a 
paper  of  this  nature,  but  I  feel  that  I  should  not  do  my  subject  justice  did 
I  not  make  some  reference  to  a  question  so  important  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  fire  insurance  profession,  involving  as  it  does  the  future  welfare  of 
the  country. 

The  growing  of  timber  is  a  business  wiiich  is  necessarily  confined  to  the 
states  and  government;  private  owners  can  not  practice  reforestation 
because  of  fire  risk,  heavy  taxes  and  low  prices  of   products. 

The  physical  character  of  the  soil  has  much  to  do  wTith  the  variety  of 
trees  grown,  since  it  determines  the  amount  of  moisture  held.  The 
varieties  of  trees  prefer  different  soils.  While  mineral  soil  is  best  for 
Douglas  fir,  hemlock  starts  best  on  humus  or  duff.  For  this  reason  the  fir 
selects  a  well  burned  area  and  the  hemlock  the  opposite.  The  present  even 
stands  of  timber  are  usually  the  result  of  sweeping  fires  before  the  growth 
started. 

A  thickly  planted  forest  undergoes  a  natural  pruning  process  due  to 
the  failure  of  the  lower  branches  to  get  light.  This  causes  the  trees  to 
grow  in  cylindrical  shape  with  their  branches  at  the  top,  resulting  in  good 
merchantable  timber.  Isolated  trees  are  conical  in  shape  and  have 
branches  all  along  the  trunks. 

Artificial  reforestation  is  an  improvement  on  natural  growth  just  as  a 
cultivated  field  is  an  improvement  on  a  wild  one.  An  owner  must  consider 
whether  it  is  best  to  leave  seed  trees  standing  or  to  re-seed  the  tract. 
Reforesting  can  be  made  profitable  if  the  land  does  not  average  over  $5 
per  acre  and  the  fire  protection  and  taxes  are  1owt.  Restocking  fir  costs 
from  $2  to  $10  .per  acre.  Natural  reforestation  will  take  place  in  valleys 
between  wooded  ridges.  West  of  the  Cascades,  if  the  fires  are  kept  out, 
nature  will  do  most  of  the  work.  White  cedar,  spruce  and  sugar  pine  are 
not  good  varieties  for  replanting.  Western  white  pine  needs  to  be  cut  clean 
and  planted  only  after  burning  the  ground.  Lodgepole  pine  is  adaptable 
to  any  kind   of   treatment,    depending   upon  the  evenness   of   the  stand. 
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Redwood  reproduces  from  off-shoots  and  little  from  seeds.  Timber  is  cut 
by  the  complete  or  selective  methods.  The  latter  consists  of  taking  only 
the  mature  trees  and  leaving  the  younger  growth  for  future  cutting. 
Hemlock  and  western  yellow  pine  adapt  themselves  to  this  method. 

Planting — 

Seeds  and  seedlings  of  one,  two  and  three  years  are  used.  The  choice 
is  determined  by  the  character  of  the  soil.  Seeds  are  sown  broadcast,  in 
strips  or  specially  prepared  seed  spots.  The  cost  for  Douglas  fir  seeding 
broadcast  is  about  $4.00  per  acre;  in  strips  $2.00,  and  in  seed  spots  $4.35. 
Pine  seeding  is  a  little  more  expensive. 

The  ultimate  price  of  timber  will  be  the  cost  of  production  plus  a 
reasonable  profit  to  the  grower.  In  Europe  the  lawrs  are  more  favorable 
than  here,  so   private  ownership  is  possible. 

LEGISLATION. 

To  bring  about  the  desired  reforms  in  the  forest  problems  good  legisla- 
tion is  necessary  through  our  representatives  in  Congress  and  state 
Legislatures. 

A  State  Forest  Code  is  outlined  below: 

1 — A  state  board,  chosen  for  efficiency,  without  political  bias.  The 
members  chosen  from  forest  schools,  lumbermen's  associations,  conserva- 
tion societies  and  federal  service. 

2 — A  state  forester,  able,  trained  and  independent  of  politics,  with  the 
power  of  choosing  one  or  more  associates. 

3— Forest  service  given  liberal  support, 

4 — Forest  conditions  studied. 

5 — Active  popular  education  started. 

6 — Application  of  forestry  principles  to  the  management  of  state- 
owned  forest  lands  and  the  purchase  of  cut  or  burned  over  land  to  be 
converted  into  forest. 

7 — Improvement  and  strict  enforcement  of  laws  against  fire  and 
penalty  for  violation. 

8 — Tax  on  deforested  land,  on  land  values  only,  and  tax  on  new 
growth  when  cut. 

9— Study  of  taxation  of  standing  timber  to  get  best  results. 
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HAMLETS    AND    TOWNS    ON    THE    PACIFIC    COAST    HAVING    FOREST    OF? 
BRUSH    EXPOSURE. 

Those  reported  to  have  serious  exposure  marked  with  star  (*) « 

Washington. 

Chehalis   County — 
*Elma  *Malone  *Summit 

*Markham  *Between  Aberdeen  and  Hoquiam  very  dangerous. 

Clallam  County— 

East  Clallam 
Port  Angeles 


•Yacolt 

*Battle  Ground 
Waahongel 


*B  minors 


•Charleston 
Paulsbo 


•"Morton 


•Hood  sport 
Union. 


Neah  Bay 
Sequim 

Forks 

Clakke  County— 

*Amboy 
*Hockinson 
Camas 

*Heisseu 
*Proebstal 
^Several  large  mills  in  very 
hazardous  locations 

Cowlitz  County— 

None 

Island  County — 

None 

Jeffehson   County- 

*Duckabush 
Quileene 

•Coyle 

King  County — 

Kirkland 

Kitsap  County — ■ 

*Port  Blakeley 
Port  Orchard 

Bremerton 
Port  Gamble 

Lewis  County — 

Napavine 

Mason   County — 

♦Allyn 

Potlatch 

Matlock 


£helton 
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Pend  Oreille  County — 

^Newport 
*Ruby 
*Tiger 
*Metaline 
Usk 

*Locke 
*Lost  Creek 
*Jones 

Tweedie 

Cuzick 

Pierce  County — 

*Jareds 

*Blue  Slide 

*Metaline  Falls 

Dalkena 

*Ashford 

*Election 

Alder 

*Elbe 
*Ladd 
Eatonville 

Pacific  County— 

*Longmire  Springs 

LaGrande 

National 

South  Bend 

Le  Ban 
Skagit  County — 

Fir  dale 

^Concrete 
*Clearlake 
*Ehrlich 
Mt.  Vernon 

*Sauk 

*Big  Lake 

*McMurray 
Hamilton 
Sedro  Woolley 

Snohomish  County— 

*Rockport 

*Montborn 

Anacortes 

Lyman 

Darrington 

Pinehurst 
Spokane  County — 

*Camden 
♦Milan 

*Colbert 
Elk 
Deer  Park 

Stevens  County — 

*W"  ay  side 
Chatteroy 

*Hunters 
Springdale 
Williams  Siding 
Northport 

Blue  Creek 
Loon  Lake 
Marble 
Daisy 

Wahkiakum  County — 

Valley 

Marcus 

Boundry 

Fruitland 

Skamokawa 

Cathlamet 
Whatcom  County — 

*Wichersham 
Sumas 

*Maple  Falls 
Lynden 

*Clear  Brook 
Deming 
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Oregon. 

Baker  County — 

Whitney 

Cargon 
Cornucopia 

Benton  County — 
No  exposure 

Clatsop  County — 
No  exposure 

Columbia  County — 

Castorville 

Vernonia 

Mist 

Clackamas  and  Marion — 

Tretinoin! 

*Silver  Creek  Falls 
Boring 
Detroit 
Cherryville 
Bull  Run 

Sandy 

Cazadero 

Gates 

Brightwood 

Colton 

Crook  County — 

Estacada 

Mills  City 

Marmot 

Welches- 

Sisters 

LaPine 
Curhy  County — 

Langloig 

Port  Orford 
Harbor 

Eastern  Lane  County — 

Gold  Beach 

Marcola 
Blue  River 

Mable 

Vida 

Disten 

Grant  County — 

Wendling 

Wildwood 

^Austin 

Susanville 
Long  Creek 

Hood  River  County — 

Galen  h 

*Dee 

Cascade  Locks 
Jackson  County — 

Wyettf 

Jacksonville 

Butte  Falls- 
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Josephine  County — 

*Grant's  Pass 

*Lealand 
Klamath  and  Lake  Counties — 

Kesley 

Keno 

Crescent 
Lincoln  County — 

Waldport 

Newport 

Toledo 

Yaquina 

Elk  City 
Linn  County — 

Siletz 

*Lyons 

*  Waterloo 

*Sodaville 

*Foster 

*Holley 

Jordan 

Lacomb 

Berlinn 

Sweet  Home 

Crowfordsville 

Brownsville 
Polk  County — 

Black  Eock 

Falls  City 
Tillamook  County — 

Bay  City 

Garibaldi 
Woods 

Washington  County — 

Nehalem 

Timber 

Buxton 
Western  Lane  County — 

Florence 

Glen  ad  a 
Acme 

Yamhill  County — 

Mapleton 

Amity 

Dayton 

Dundee 

Carlton 

McMinville 

Yamhill 

Sheridan 

Willamina 
Newberg 

California. 

Amador  County — 
No  exposure 
Del  Norte  County — 

Lafayette 

*Gasquet 

*Monumental 

*Crescent  City 

Smith  River 

Requa 
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*Carmel  by  the  Sea 

*Graniteville 
Grass  Valley 

*Foresthill 
*Last  Chance 


*Portola 
*Spring  Garden 
*Greeenville 
Clio 


Humboldt  County — 
No  exposure 

Kern  County — 
Democrat  Springs 

Kings  County — 
No  exposure 

Lassen  County — 
Susanville 

Marin  County — 
Small  hazard 

Merced  County — 

None 

Monterey  County — 

Monterey 

Nevada  County — 

*North  Bloomfield 

Nevada  City 

Placer  County — 
^Michigan  Bluff 
Colfax 

Plumas  County — 
*Clairville 
*Quincy 
*Taylorsville 

Onion  Valley 

Crescent 

San  Bernardino  County- 
No  information 
San  Francisco  County— 
Within  city  limits 
San  Luis  Obispo — 
No  hazard 


Pacific  Grove 

*Xorth  San  Juan 
Truckee 


*Iowa  Hill 
Dutch  Flat 

*Sloat 

*Xelson  Point 

Beckwith 

La  Porte 
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Santa  Barbara  County — 

Montecito 
Santa  Barbara 

Nordhoff 

Goleta 

Orcutt 

Shasta  County — 

Santa  Rita 
Los  Alamos 

Castella 

Dunsmuir 
Delta 

Sierra  County — 

Lamonie 

♦Sierra  City 
♦Forest  City 

♦Do  wnie  ville 
Loyalton 

Siskiyou  County — 

♦Alleghany 

♦Happy  Camp 

♦Cecil  ville 

♦Weed 
Scott  Bar 
Hornbrook 

♦Oro  Fino 

♦Dunsmuir 

♦McCloud 

Oak  Bar 

Hilt 

Tuolumne  County — 

♦Hooperville 
♦Beswick 

Sawyers  Bar 
Hamburg 

♦Confidence 
Tuolumne 

Columbia 

Groveland 

Jamestown 

Yuba  County — 

Sonora 
Soulsbyville 

♦Challenge 

♦Forbestown 

Montana. 

Flathead  County 

♦Whitefish 
♦Kila 
♦Plains 
Rollins 

♦Columbia  Falls 
♦Bigfork 

Somers 

Dixon 

Lincoln  County — 

♦Belton 

♦Dayton 

Marion 

Camas 

♦Stryker 

♦Trego 
♦Eureka 

♦Fortine 
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Missoula  County- 


*Forest  City 

^Carter 

*Bonner 
Superior 
Ashmore 


*Elliston 
*Clearwater 

Ovando 

Avon 


Tuscor 
Thomas 


*Mayville 

^Louisville 

^Pardee 

*Potomac 

*St.  Regis 

Iron  Mountain 

Cobden 

Spring  Gulch 

DeBorgia 

Saltese 

Taft 

ell  County — 

*Washington  Gulch 

*Flesher 

*Woodworth 

*Corbett 

Helmville 

Drummond 

Garrison 

)ers  County — 

Heron 

Xoxon 

Larchwood 

Paradise 

Trout  Creek 

Idaho. 

*Fern 

On  account  of  heavy  fires  in  1910  the  towns  are  fairly  safe  from 
fires  now. 

It  has  been  reported  by  the  State  Forester  of  Montana  that  a  fair 
report  on  the  fire  hazard  to  towns  in  Montana  and  Idaho  could  be  had  by 
taking  the  towns  along  each  of  the  three  transcontinental  railroads 
in  those  states  from  the  summit  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  to  the  Idaho 
line. 

Summary  of  towns:  Washington,  109;  California,  74;  Oregon,  87; 
Montana,  49;  British  Columbia,  14;  Idaho,  1. 

There  are  many  points  in  British  Columbia  which  are  in  danger  of 
forest  and  brush  fires.  The  worst  districts  are  the  Arrow  Lakes,  East 
Kootenay  and  Lardeau.  Towns  having  serious  exposure  are  Chase,  Michel 
and  New  Michel.  Towns  with  slight  exposure  are  Enderby,  Armstrong, 
the  outside  portion  of  North  Vancouver,  Cranbrook,  Cumberland,  Fernie, 
Greenwood,  Rossland,  Nelson,  Casio  and  Golden. 
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STATISTICS. 

Total  standing  timber  in  the  United  States,  2,800,000,000,000. 

Total  standing  timber  in  the  national  forests,  500,000,000,000. 

Total  standing  timber  on  the  Pacific  coast,  including  British  Columbia, 
1,812,900,000,000. 

The  limits  of  the  national  forests  cover  160,000,000  acres.  Less  than  one- 
half  of  this  actually  bears  merchantable  timber. 

Annual  timber  cut  in  the  United  States,  50,000,000,000  B.  M. 

Annual  timber  cut  on  Pacific  Coast,  8,000,000,000  B.  M. 

Annual  value  of  the  industry  to  the  Pacific  Coast,  $153,000,000. 

AMOUNT    OF    LOSSES. 

Annual  loss  in  the  United  States  10,000,000  acres,  and  average  of  70  lives. 
Annual  loss  on  Pacific  Coast  states  and  British  Columbia,  76,000,000  B.  M. 
Annual  loss  in  ^ye  Western  states,  $40,000,000. 
There  is  a  heavy  salvage  on  timber  left  by  forest  fires,  provided  it  be  logged 

within  four  years. 
Three-fourths  of  the  original  forest  of  the  United  States  is  either  cut  or 

burned.     The  rate  of  destruction  is  three  times  the  rate  of  growth. 
Timber  in  the  dense  forests  of  the  Northwest  averages  40,000  B.  M.  per  acre. 
There  is  $10.00  loss  in  wages  for  every  thousand  feet  destroyed. 
Washington  cuts  75,000  to  100,000  acres  of  timber  annually,  thus  creating 

a  new  slashing  hazard  to  this  extent. 

COST    OF    PROTECTION. 

The  cost  of  protection  is  less  than  one  cent  per  acre  for  all  property 
patroled  in  the  Pacific  Northwest. 

HISTORIC    FOREST    FIRES. 

October,    1825,    Miramichi,    Maine    and    New   Brunswick;    area   burned 

3,000,000  acres;    160  lives  lost. 
1837,  Seboois,  Maine,  130,000  acres. 
1846,  Yaquina,  Oregon,  450,000  acres. 
May,  1853,  Pontiac,  Quebec,  1,600,000  acres. 
1860,  Nestucca,  Oregon,  320,000. 
1868,  September,  Coos,  Oregon,  300,000  acres. 

1868,  September,  St.  Helen,  Washington  and  Oregon,  300,000  acres. 
1871,  October,  Peshtigo,  Wisconsin,  1,280,000  acres;  1500  lives  lost. 
1871,  October,  Michigan,  2,000,000  acres;  $10,000,000  loss. 
1876,  Big  Horn,  Wyoming,  500,000  acres. 
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1881,  September,  Michigan,  1,000,000;  138  lives  lost. 
1891,  May,  Comstock,  Wisconsin,  64,000  acres. 
1894,  July,  Phillips,  Wisconsin,  100,000  acres;  133  lives  lost. 
1894,   September,    Hinckley,    Minnesota,    160,000   acres;    418   lives   lost, 
$25,000,000  loss. 

1902,  September,  Columbia,   Oregon   and   Washington,  604,000   acres;    18 
lives  lost. 

1903,  April- June,  Adirondack,  New  York,  450,000  acres;    $3,500,000  loss. 
1908,  August,  Fernie,  B.  C,  64,000  acres;    9  lives  lost;   fire  loss  in  city, 

$5,000,000;  insurance  loss,  $2,000,000. 
1908,  September,  Chisholm  county,  Minnesota,  20,000  acres. 
1910,  August,  Great  Idaho,  Idaho  and  Montana;   6,000,000,000  board  feet 

loss,  value  $20,000,000;  1,500,000  acres;  insurance  loss  Wallace,  Idaho, 

alone  about  $150,000.     The  fire  extended  100  miles  in  length  and  40 

miles  at  widest  point ;  85  lives  lost. 
1910,  Baudette,  Minnesota  and  Ontario,  300,000  acres;  42  lives  lost. 


The  President — The  next  paper  in  order  is  by  Mr.  Walter  P. 
Porep,  and  the  title  is  "Practical  Suggestions  for  Conducting  a 
Local  Agency."  Mr.  George  F.  Staniford  has  kindly  consented 
to  read  the  paper,  and  when  it  is  published  in  full  you  will  find 
a  very  excellent  guide  for  the  conduct  of  a  local  agency  business. 

Mr.  Staniford — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  This  is,  as 
your  President    indicates,  a   very  interesting  paper.     Mr.  Porep 

says: 
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PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  CONDUCTING  A  LOCAL  AGENCY. 

Walter  P.  Porep. 

Special   Agent  Edward   Brown  &  Sons. 

It  is  fair  to  assume  that  the  average  person, 
who  engages  in  the  fire  insurance  business,  does 
so  without  having  had  the  benefit  of  previous 
experience.  He  receives  specific  instructions 
from  the  company,  as  to  how  daily  reports 
should  be  prepared,  and  when  remittances  are 
to  go  forward ;  but,  as  to  the  general  conduct 
of  the  business  and  the  securing  of  a  valued 
clientage,  he  is  left  to  his  own  resources. 

NECESSARY  QUALIFICATIONS  AND   KNOWLEDGE. 

In  my  opinion  it  takes  a  well-balanced  and 
clever  man  to  go  on  week  after  week,  month 
after  month,  and  year  after  year,  and  notwithstanding  sharp  business 
rivalry,  secure  more  than  his  own  share  of  the  business.  There  are  other 
qualities,  naturally,  that  enter  into  consideration  in  the  making  of  a 
successful  agent.  1  have  studied  the  matter  carefully,  for  years  closely 
observing  the  many  agents  I  have  come  in  contact  with,  analyzing  their 
methods  with  a  view  of  picking  out  their  weak  and  strong  points ;  at  the 
same  time  seeking  an  explanation  for  the  success  of  some  and  the  failure 
of  others.  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  agent  who  deals  fairly 
and  squarely  with  his  clients,  who  never  misrepresents,  who  is  punctual 
and  keeps  promises  when  made,  no  matter  how  hard  it  may  seem  at  the 
time  to  keep  them,  who  does  not  forget  the  little  courtesies  and  kindness 
of  everyday  life,  and,  for  that  matter,  of  business,  will  win  out  under  the 
most  strenuous  competition. 

It  will  not  be  long  when  those  who  represent  fire  insurance  companies 
will  be  trained  men,  and  the  local  agency  will  not  be  a  side  issue  to  receive 
attention  only  when  the  special  agent  calls. 

In  talking  about  your  agency,  add  the  assets  and  capital  of  all  your 
companies  into  grand  totals.  This  is  an  effective  way  of  demonstrating 
strength  and  ability  to  write  large  lines.  If  representing  only  one 
company  make  it  distinctive  and  a  part  of  your  name.  There  are  a  good 
many  agents  who  represent  only  one  company  and  write  a  large  business. 
By  making  the  name  of  the  company  a  household  word  a  large  portion  of 
new  business  will  seek  the  company. 
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There  are  two  things  which  the  agent  should  emphasize  in  his 
arguments  to  secure  new  business.  These  are  service  and  companies. 
This  is  taken,  of  course,  that  he  has  the  real  qualifications  to  offer. 

Service  is  that  phase  of  the  business  which  gives  you  the  opportunity 
for  the  actual  rendering  of  professional,  expert  service.  Show  the  prospect 
your  service  record,  concrete  instances  of  how  you  have  saved  your  clients 
money  by  giving  them  counsel  in  the  selection  of  companies,  forms  of 
policies,  and  in  improving  their  risks  through  inexpensive  betterments, 
securing  thereby  reduction  of  rates.  Make  service  a  feature  of  your 
business,  talk  it  and  advertise  it,  and  your  agency  will  stand  out  distinctive 
among  all  your  rivals. 

The  agent  who  succeeds  is  the  man  who  is  continually  adding  to  his 
fund  of  information  and  using  it  to  a  good  purpose.  Insurance  knowledge 
is  limitless,  and  the  oldest  and  most  successful  man  in  the  business  will 
confess  to  still  having  much  to  learn. 

SOURCES   OF    BUSINESS. 

Many  clients.  That  is  the  secret  of  building  up  an  agency.  These 
can  be  summed  up  under  three  heads,  those  who  are  fully  insured,  those 
who  are  partly  insured  and  those  who  are  not  insured. 

Those  carrying  insurance  with  other  agents  can  be  persuaded  to  give 
you  at  least  a  part  of  their  business,  and,  ultimately,  their  entire  line, 
while  those  partly  and  those  uninsured,  through  persistent  cultivation, 
will  become  your  clients.  The  average  agent  may  not  classify  his  prospects 
in  this  manner,  but  he  must  recognize  that  nearly  every  person  in  his 
territory  is  open  for  solicitation.  Naturally,  the  agent's  greatest  source 
of  securing  business  is  among  his  friends  and  acquaintances.  However, 
he  should  plan  a  system  in  his  daily  work,  to  make  news  items  and  the 
gossip  of  the  street  pay.  From  these  he  gathers  such  data  as  building 
permits,  real  estate  transfers,  expansion  of  mercantile  houses,  mortgages, 
marriages,  fire  losses  and  the  new  comer  in  his  midst. 

Fire  losses  gathered  from  the  news  items  generally  indicate  rebuilding, 
the  replenishment  of  stocks  of  goods,  household  furniture  or  manufacturing 
equipment,  all  necessitating  new  fire  protection.  Possible  dissatisfaction 
with  the  loss  adjustment,  through  ignorance  or  carelessness  of  the  former 
agent,  drawing  up  a  contract  that  did  not  cover,  will  often  give  entry  to 
the  control  of  a  large  line  where  his  former  solicitations  were  in  vain. 
A  fire  loss  also  often  offers  opportunities  for  canvassing  nearby  residents ; 
the  persons  who,  for  a  few  days,  have  the  fear  of  afire  uppermost  in  their 
minds  can  be  easily  persuaded  to  insure. 
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Transfers  of  property  all  suggest  a  prospect  of  writing  lines  for  the  new 
owners,  the  change  of  ownership  presenting  new  conditions  which  make  it 
possible  for  the  agent  to  secure  business  where  his  former  efforts  were 
not  successful.  For  advance  information  in  working  up  this  class,  a  daily 
visit  to  the  offices  of  recorder  and  county  clerk  will  contribute  additions  to 
the  agent's  list  of  possible  clients. 

By  keeping  in  touch  with  banks  and  private  parties  loaning  money 
much  business  may  be  secured,  as  collateral  security  is  always  demanded. 

These,  to  some  extent,  are  the  general  sources  by  which  the  agent  may 
build  up  his  business. 

SYSTEMATIZING    THE    OFFICE. 

Card  systems  are  now  almost  in  universal  use,  and  wherever  they 
have  been  substituted  for  the  old  burdensome  ledger  account  and  policy 
registers  it  has  been  found  that  the  business  is  handled  more  efficiently. 
When  a  daily  report  is  made  out  it  should  be  duplicated,  the  copy  contain- 
ing the  data,  even  to  the  diagram,  filed  away,  to  be  used  for  reference 
whenever  needed.  This  system  of  "duplicate  daily  reports"  also  has  the 
advantage  of  an  expiration  file,  which  practically  insures  accuracy  in  not 
overlooking  the  renewal. 

It  is  an  unpardonable  offense  to  allow  a  policy  to  actually  expire 
before  its  renewal  is  solicited,  yet  how  often  does  this  occur  when  the 
agent  is  dependent  upon  the  old  style  policy  register.  Further,  it  is  a 
humiliation  when  you  finally  call  on  your  client  to  find  that  your 
competitor  has  already  secured  the  business,  and  that  your  former  client 
is  now  a  permanent  one  of  your  rivals. 

A  clipping  file,  designed  solely  for  collecting  and  classifying  sources  of 
prospects,  is  indispensable.  Putting  this  file  to  use  is  a  simple  matter. 
An  agent  hears,  for  instance,  of  a  possible  building  to  be  erected  three 
months  hence.  This  information  is  jotted  down  and  dropped  behind  the 
guide  card  a  month  ahead  of  whatever  date  he  selects  for  the  initial  call 
or  follow-up  as  the  case  may  be.  Something  tangible  being  developed 
the  information  is  then  placed  in  the  more  systematic  "prospect  file," 
where  the  case  can  be  more  thoroughly  watched.  Later,  the  agent 
succeeds  in  waiting  the  prospect  a  policy  when,  naturally,  the  card  now 
becomes  a  client  record,  and  it  is  removed  from  the  prospect  file  to  a  file 
which  keeps  tab  of  his  expirations.  From  day  to  day  he  shifts  the  cards 
in  the  clipping  and  prospect  files,  until  the  prospects  become  clients  or 
"dead  names." 
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While  these  files  afford  the  means  of  lining  up  the  business,  so  that  no 
opportunities  may  be  lost,  the  agent  must  bear  strictly  in  mind  that  they 
will  not  collect  the  information  by  themselves,  nor  can  a  mechanical 
method  be  devised  to  do  so.  It  all  depends  entirely  upon  the  quality  of 
the  agent's  personality,  resourcefulness  and  ability. 


PROSRECT    F/LE 
For  record/ng    netmej    appcnJ'rycnfs  end  date 
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The  live  agent  has  now  turned  to  the  card  index,  which  is  particularly 
suited  to  his  purposes.  This  file  is  much  like  the  prospect  file  and  spurs 
the  agent  to  watch  his  clients  as  carefully  as  he  does  his  prospects.  This 
expiration  file  has  a  variety  of  forms,  but  the  basic  principle  of  indexing 
is  the  same. 

The  simplest  style  of  the  expiration  file  is  made  up  of  two  forms 
consisting  of  a  policyholder's  index  card  and  an  expiration  index  card. 
The  card  for  the  policyholder's  index  has  spaces  for  the  assured' s  name 
and  address,  and  a  list  of  all  policies  covering  a  property  with  dates  of  their 
expirations.  One  of  these  cards  is  made  out  for  each  property  insured. 
These  are  filed  alphabetically  in  a  tray  with  guide  cards,  subdividing  the 
alphabet  sufficiently  to  provide  easy  reference  to  each  individual  card. 

The  expiration  index  card  gives  the  name  and  address  of  the  assured, 
the  name  of  the  company,  policy  number,  date  of  expiration,  description 
of  property,  amount  of  insurance,  premium,  rate  and  term.  These  are 
all  filed  by  means  of  a  chronological  index  according  to  the  date  of  expira- 
tion. The  index  consists  of  twelve  monthly  guides,  and  daily  guides  from 
one  to  thirty-one  for  the  days  of  the  month.  In  addition  to  the  monthly 
and  daily  guides  there  are  also  used  yearly  guides  for  the  purpose  of 
indexing  the  expiration  cards  of  term  business. 

These  two  sets  of  cards  act  as  cross  indexes  to  each  other.  If,  for 
instance,  Jones  wants  to  know  when  his  next  expiration  occurs,  amount 
of  premium  and  so  on,  you  pick  Jones'  card  out  of  the  alphabetical 
policyholder's  index,  note  the  nearest  expiration  date,  turn  to  the  expira- 
tion index  and,  behind  the  guide  card  marking  thirty  days  preceding 
Jones'  date  of  expiration,  you  find  Jones'  other  card  with  all  the  informa- 
tion desired.  The  expiration  cards  are  usually  filed  thirty  or  sixty  days 
ahead  of  the  actual  date  of  expiration,  so  that  the  agent  will  have  time  to 
solicit,  by  mail  or  in  person,  a  renewal  before  the  policy  actually  expires. 

But  of  great  importance  to  all  agencies  is  a  method  of  keeping  company 
accounts.  The  card  to  be  used  in  this  system  should  be  about  ten  inches 
high  and  twelve  inches  wide. 

This  card  is  filed  in  a  regulation  drawer  for  the  vertical  filing  of 
correspondence.  One  card  will  be  used  for  each  company  each  month. 
In  case  of  companies  for  whom  the  amount  of  business  written  is  small, 
one  card  will  extend  over  several  months.  The  ruling  may  be  continued 
on  the  reverse  side.  The  name  of  the  company  will  be  written  at  the  top 
of  the  card,  and  the  months  covered  by  that  record  noted  in  the  upper 
left  hand  corner.  Cards  for  any  company  will  be  numbered  consecutively, 
making  the  account  continuous  and  preventing  the  misplacement  of  any 
card. 
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For  each  company  a  guide  bearing  the  company  name  will  be  made 
out  and  all  cards  filed  in  front  of  it.  The  account  current  will  always  be  in 
front,  thus  making  reference  to  it  immediate.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  card  furnishes  a  complete  record  of  the  policy,  together  with  the 
company's  account  itself.  Two  lines  are  sufficient  for  the  entire  record  of 
any  policy.  The  policy  number,  term,  day  and  expiration  are  recorded 
at  the  left.  Under  the  column  headed  "assured  and  property"  will  be 
noted  the  name  and  address  of  the  assured  on  one  line  and  the  nature  of 
the  property  directly  beneath.     Following  is  shown  the  amount  and  rate. 

As  commissions  at  different  percents  are  now  allowed  on  different 
classes  of  policies,  columns  are  provided  for  premiums  and  returned 
premiums  under  each  of  these  classes.  By  extending  the  amount  of  the 
premium  to  its  proper  column,  all  premiums  at  the  same  commission  rate 
will  be  together.  The  debit  and  credit  columns  under  "miscellaneous" 
provide  for  all  items  other  than  premiums,  and  thus  make  the  account 
complete  in  every  detail. 

At  the  end  of  the  month  the  account  current  is  readily  made  up. 
Each  column  is  totaled  and  the  commission  on  each  class  of  premiums  is 
obtained  from  the  total  amount  of  that  class.  This  system  also  assembles 
the  entire  account  with  any  company.  When  a  special  agent  calls,  the 
cards  for  his  company  are  taken  out  and  handed  to  him  for  examination. 
He  has  no  means  of  comparing  them  with  the  business  written  for  other 
companies.  At  the  same  time  the  total  business  for  any  month  is  readily 
assembled  from  the  individual  cards. 
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ADVERTISING. 

The  agent  who  sends  out  each  year  the  usual  blue  or  red  standard 
calendar  with  a  picture  of  Washington  crossing  the  Delaware  on  it  is  soon 
forgotten,  the  recipients  hardly  giving  it  a  second  thought.  The  calendar 
should  be  a  valuable  advertising  medium;  however,  to  make  it  forceful  and 
effective  the  agent  must  individualize  it.  It  must  be  useful  and  artistic  and 
his  name  should  stand  out  prominently,  so  that  it  will  command  continuous 
attention.  One  of  the  prominent  agents  of  the  Northwest  mails  a  folded 
postcard  each  year  to  his  clients  and  prospects,  informing  them  that  if  they 
will  return  the  other  part  of  the  postcard  in  person,  they  will  receive  a 
valuable  calendar,  which  would  be  soiled  in  mailing.  When  the  prospect 
or  client  calls  at  his  office,  he  either  renews  acquaintance  with  an  old  client, 
or  secures  the  prospect's  list  of  expirations  as  well. 

Blotters,  similarly  individualized,  mailed  at  stated  intervals,  to  both 
clients  and  prospects,  bring  results. 

A  letter  to  large  property  owners  making  much  over  the  fact  that 
policies  of  various  companies  have  certain  limitations  and  offering  to 
explain  to  anyone  who  may  call  just  what  their  policy  does  and  does  not 
cover,  is  effective  advertising.  While  comparatively  few  people  take  their 
policies  into  the  office,  of  course,  it  gives  the  wise  agent  the  "he  knows" 
impression,  and  helps  him  to  get  policies  on  expiration. 

The  most  effective  manner  for  an  agent  to  keep  his  agency  before  the 
public  is  through  the  medium  of  the  daily  newspapers  and  the  local 
building  trades  papers.  Reading  notices  are,  to  my  mind,  more  effective 
than  large  display  advertisements.  When  a  loss  occurs,  exploit  and 
advertise  the  prompt  settlement  of  the  claim.  Insert  a  reading  notice 
something  like  this :  "Through  Jones  and  Jones,  the  fire  insurance  agents, 
Mr.  Blank  received  a  check  for  $3000  in  full  settlement  of  his  loss;  forty- 
eight  hours  after  the  fire,  Jones  &  Jones  placed  the  money  in  Mr.  Blank's 
hands,  thereby  establishing  a  local  record  for  prompt  payment."  Such 
notices  have  a  tremendous  power  in  influencing  patronage  and  the 
immediate  closing  of  promised  business. 

Some  agencies  make  a  practice  of  securing  a  signed  statement  from  every 
man  to  whom  they  pay  a  loss  claim  and  insert  them  in  the  newspapers  as 
a  reading  notice. 

Again,  these  statements  will  bring  results  if  mailed  to  a  carefully 
selected  list  of  property  owners. 

There  are  many  arguments  to  be  used  in  advertising;  however,  the 
paramount  aim  is  for  the  agent  to  make  his  advertisements  forceful  and 
original,  thereby  individualizing  himself. 
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Individuality  is  the  prime  requisite  of  an  agency.  Thik,  coupled  with 
integrity  and  persistence,  will  make  your  agency  the  most  successful  and 
leading  one  in  your  city.     (Applause.) 

The  President — Our  next  topic  is  "Uniform  Policy  Forms  and 
Clauses,"  and  the  paper  is  by  Mr.  Walter  F.  Keene,  of  Seattle, 
Washington. 


UNIFORM  INSURANCE   BLANKS  AND  POLICY  FORMS. 

Walter    F.  Keene. 

Insurance   Examiner,   Seattle. 

For  a  long  time  the  agents  have  been 
asking  for  assistance  iif  the  reporting  of 
their  business  to  the  home  offices.  Not  only 
to  save  their  own  time  and  energy  but  the 
company's  as  well.  From  what  little  experi- 
ence I  have  had  in  the  business,  the  apparent 
reason  for  the  reluctancy  of  the  companies 
to  comply  with  this  request  does  not  seem 
to  justify  their  refusal.  It  must  be  admitted 
that  some  of  the  individual  companies' 
forms  may  lend  themselves  peculiarly  to  the 
routine  of  their  offices;  but  is  this  particular 
benefit  paid  for  in  other  ways?  I  believe  it 
is.  I  know  personally  that  there  is  one 
company  represented  at  this  meeting  which  is,  or  has  been  in  the  past, 
quite  unnecessarily  annoyed  through  an  unfortunate  arrangement  of  a 
daily  report.  This  document  was  so  arranged  that  the  particular  spaces 
for  the  insertion  of  dates  of  commencement  and  expiration  and  amount, 
rate  and  premium  were  readily  overlooked  by  the  local  agent,  and  the 
spaces,  as  a  consequence,  left  blank. 

This  was  learned  through  the  fact  that  while  the  particular  informa- 
tion referred  to  was  omitted  on  all  dailies  once  in  a  while  by  an  agent, 
the  larger  majority,  probably  75  per  cent,  of  the  cases  occurred  on  the 
forms  of  the  particular  company  I  have  in  mind.  No  doubt  there  are 
instances  in  other  forms  which  have  not  been  noticed.  The  point  I  am 
trying  to  make  is  not  that  the  daily  report  referred  to  was  necessarily 
impractical,  but   it  certainly  was   unlike  any  other  form   of  daily  report 
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and,  incidentally,  did  not  seem  to  impress  the  majority  of  the  agents. 
There  would  no  doubt  be  less  mistakes  made  in  the  aggregate  if  all 
companies  used  the  same  form  of  daily  report,  even  if  drawn  on  the  lines 
of  the  one  just  criticised. 

In  every  pooling  of  interests,  such  as  that  under  discussion,  there 
must  be  a  little  giving  away  by  each  member,  a  submerging  of  a  little 
of  the  individuality  for  the  common  good  of  all.  The  benefit  derived  by 
all  the  companies  from  the  adoption  of  uniform  policy  forms,  daily  reports 
and  many  of  the  slips  and  clauses,  I  believe,  would  compensate  them  for 
what  little  may  have  been  conceded. 

Some  little  time  ago  a  standing  committee  was  appointed  in  the  East 
for  the  purpose  of  considering  the  advisability  of  adopting  uniform  policy 
forms  and  clauses.  As  a  result  of  their  experience  and  experimenting, 
policy,  daily  report,  endorsement  and  account  current  forms  was  submitted 
to  the  companies.  •  Eegarding  their  adoption,  I  quote  from  a  letter  received 
from  the  chairman  of  the  forms  committee,  Mr.  C.  F.  Hildreth  of  Free- 
port,  111.:  "While  we  have  had  a  good  many  favorable  responses,  the 
reform  is  not  yet  an  accomplished  fact  but  is  progressing  well.  A  letter 
from  Henry  W.  Eaton,  United  States  Manager  of  the  Liverpool  &  London 
&  Globe,  just  received  this  morning,  gives  unqualified  approval  of  the 
entire  list  of  blanks.  The  Continental  has  taken  the  same  position, 
likewise  the  Glens  Falls,  the  Germania,  and  the  Southern  department  of 
the  Insurance  Company  of  North  America  and  Philadelphia  Underwriters. 
A  good  many  of  the  smaller  companies  have  taken  the  same  position, 
while  a  goodly  number  of  companies  have  lent  their  general  approval 
while  showing  some  tenacity  regarding  one  or  more  of  their  own  forms.' ' 

As  I  have  had  little  or  no  experience  with  account  current  forms  a 
discussion  of  same  will  be  omitted. 

The  agents  regard  the  printed  forms  as  reminders  and  complete  them 
in  more  or  less  of  a  mechanical  manner.  It  is  therefore  essential  that 
each  form  should  be,  in  the  best  possible  sense,  the  reminder  the  average 
agent  requires.  Spaces  should  be  large  enough  to  avoid  being  overlooked. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  large  majority  of  the  agents  are 
using  the  typewriter,  and  the  number  is  steadily  increasing.  Therefore, 
spaces  should  be  arranged  on  as  few  lines  as  possible  and  in  such  order 
as  to  permit  of  the  use  of  the  tabulator.  Also  the  lines  should  be  of  just 
the  right  distance  apart  to  accommodate  the  machine  spacing.  The  fore- 
going will  apply  in  a  general  way  to  all  the  documents  mentioned, 
and  dispose  of  the  arrangement  of  the  face  of  the  policy  itself,  except  to 
say  that  I  believe  the  lines  above  the  space  left  for  attachment  of  policy 
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slips  should  be  as  far  above  the  center  of  the  page  as  practicable,  so  as  to 
leave  as  much  blank  space  for  forms  as  possible.  I  might  add  that  letters 
have  been  received  from  the  insurance  departments  of  nearly  all  the 
states  located  on  the  Pacific  Slope  (including  British  Columbia)  to  the  effect 
that  there  are  no  requirements  prohibiting  the  arrangement  of  the  policy 
face  as  suggested. 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  the  policy,  I  am  reminded  of  one  more 
feature,  the  item  of  postage,  considered  in  connection  with  any  one  agency, 
is,  no  doubt,  a  rather  small  consideration;  taken  in  the  aggregate,  however, 
it  is  an  expense  worth  careful  thought.  Canceled  policies  are  continually 
being  mailed  the  home  offices  at  the  companies'  expense.  New  policies, 
to  a  large  extent,  are  being  mailed  their  clients  by  the  local  agents  at  the 
companies'  expense.  The  amount  involved*  covering  the  entire  field  or* 
operation  of  any  one  company  is  well  worth  reducing,  if  possible.  Many 
companies  when  printing  policies,  apparently  give  the  weight  of  the  paper 
little  or  no  thought  from  an  expense  standpoint.  I  believe  a  paper  could 
be  purchased,  which,  in  quality,  would  be  fully  as  good,  if  not  better  than 
that  in  use  by  some  companies,  and  at  the  same  time  be  light  enough  in 
Weight  to  permit  of  mailing  a  policy,  together  with  a  letter  for  two  cents, 
instead  of  the  four  cents  necessary  in  many  instances  at  the  present  time. 
The  use  of  thinner  paper  will  also  incidentally  insure  better  records,  as 
carbon  copies  would  be  the  clearer. 

There  are  features  of  the  daily  and  endorsement  which  call  for 
special  mention:  There  are  twelve  items  of  the  daily  report  which  are 
universally  required  to  be  furnished  by  the  local  agent:  The  name  of  the 
insured,  date  of  commencement,  term,  date  of  expiration,  amount  of  policy, 
rate,  premium,  an  exact  copy  of  the  written  portion  of  the  policy,  the 
number  of  the  expiring  policy  renewed,  if  any,  or  the  number  of  the 
canceled  policy  replaced,  if  any,  the  name  of  the  payee  and  the  method 
by  which  the  rate  is  obtained.  With  the  exception,  possibly,  of  the  last 
named,  these  should  be  on  the  front  or  face  of  the  daily  report. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  these  items,  the  most  ideal  record  a  company 
could  possibly  ask  for  is  an  exact  copy  of  the  face  of  every  policy  issued, 
made  simultaneously  with  the  policy  itself  by  means  of  carbon  paper.  If 
an  agent  omits  any  essential  feature  or  makes  an  error  of  any  character 
wiiatever  upon  the  policy  he  issues  the  company  can  immediately  detect 
same  from  their  records.  Every  detail  of  the  contract  (and  that  really  is 
the  basis  of  the  company's  liability  and  not  an  independently  made  daily 
report)  is  before  the  company  at  all  times,  instead  of  only  after  the  loss  has 
occurred  as  at  present.    Therefore,  I  believe  the  face  of  the  daily  should 
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conform  exactly  to  the  policy  as  regards  all  the  salient  features  Mentioned 
above.  Four  daily  reports  should  be  bound  inside  each  policy  in  such 
manner  that  the  agent  need  only  insert  four  carbon  sheets  before  writing 
his  policy.  When  this  latter  document  is  completed  there  will  be  four 
verbatim  copies  of  the  policy,  one  to  be  forwarded  the  company  and 
three  retained  by  the  agent  for  his  records.  After  the  dalies  are  taken 
from  the  policy  the  top  carbon  sheet  can  be  removed  and  the  map 
references'  numbers  of  the  other  policies  on  the  same  or  adjacent  risks  and 
method  of  arriving  at  the  rate  can  be  added  to  all  copies  at  the  same  time, 
The  agents,  I  believe,  will  find  the  suggested  method  not  only  more 
convenient  and  time  saving,  but  decidedly  more  satisfactory  from  every 
standpoint. 

The  Eastern  committee,  I  believe,  suggests  only  two  daily  reports  to 
each  policy.  Upon  discussing  the  question  with  a  number  of  the  larger 
local  agencies  I  find  three  office  copies,  aside  from  that  furnished  the 
company,  are  very  often  required.  As  the  majority  of  policies  are  issued 
by  these  large  agencies,  I  believe  their  needs  should  have  considerable 
weight. 

With  the  arrangement  of  the  daily  report  as  indicated  there  will  still 
be  space  to  insert  map  and  special  rate  references  and  the  usual  home 
office  notations.  The  agency  and  policy  number  and  space  for  home  office 
number,  used  by  some  companies,  should  be  placed  in  the  upper  right 
hand  corner  for  this  reason:  In  handling  these  documents  in  the  home 
offices,  they  always  (to  use  the  vernacular)  come  "in  bunches,"  and  the 
locating  of  any  one  daily  report  must  be  found  by  thumbing  through  the 
bunch.  As  the  majority  of  people  are  right  handed  the  right  hand  side 
of  the  bunch  will  always  be  the  most  convenient.  It  will  then  be 
necessary  to  raise  only  the  corner  of  each  daily  report  when  endeavoring 
to  locate  any  one  of  the  bunch. 

Instead  of  supplying  the  spaces  for  map  and  special  rate  references 
one  beneath  the  other,  as  suggested  by  the  Eastern  committee,  I  believe 
these  should  be  arranged  all  on  one  line.  This  latter  form  is  much  more 
easily  completed  by  typewriter  than  the  former.  If  this  line  were  placed 
upon  the  daily  report  just  below  the  line  for  "amount  insured"  it  would  be 
of  much  convenience,  because  many  agents  have  formed  the  practice  of 
inserting  this  data  at  the  top  of  every  policy  slip  written. 

The  data  supplied  and  utilized  only  by  the  home  office  is  probably 
never  referred  to  more  than  a  few  times.  I  refer  to  the  notations  added 
by  the  mapping,  expiration,  endorsement  and  bordereaux  clerks,  etc. 
The  spaces  for  these  notations  can,  therefore,  without  much  inconvenience, 
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be  placed  in  some  position  not  convenient  to  or  likely  to  be  obliterated  by 
a  local  agent.  From  the  suggested  form  you  will  observe  all  the 
Universally  required  information  is  on  one  side  of  the  sheet,  leaving  the 
reverse  side  for  such  special  questions  and  data  as  each  individual 
company  may  require  including  space  for  the  diagrams.  In  speaking  of 
this  latter  requirement,  most  of  the  companies  fill  in  the  diagram  space 
with  squares  intended  to  represent  ten  feet  each.  This  has  been  found  to 
be  unsatisfactory  for  the  reason  that  most  agents  disregard  the  squares 
and  supply  the  distances  between  buildings  in  figures;  therefore  the 
agents,  who  follow  the  printed  instructions  regarding  the  use  of  the 
squares  and  omit  supplying  the  distances  in  figures,  are  necessarily  tagged 
because  it  is  impossible  to  know  from  the  daily  report  whether  the  agent 
considered  each  square  as  ten  feet  or  merely  neglected  to  state  the 
distances. 

The  majority  of  the  agents,  I  believe,  are  systematically  omitting  to 
answer  any  of  the  printed  questions  on  the  dailies  regarding  age  and 
condition  of  the  insured  property  and  the  taking  of  inventories,  etc. ,  and 
in  the  majority  of  instances,  I  am  informed,  the  companies  are  not 
requiring  their  agents  to  supply  this  omission.  It  would  therefore  appear 
that  under  existing  conditions  the  information  requested  by  these  printed 
questions  was  not,  as  a  rule,  absolutely  necessary  to  good  underwriting. 
You  will  note  I  say  in  the  majority  of  instances.  By  this  I  mean  the 
matter  of  choosing  risks  and  passing  upon  the  acceptability  of  same  in  the 
larger  cities  and  agencies  is  left,  to  a  large  extent,  to  the  discretion  of 
these  agents.  In  the  smaller  towns  and  agencies,  where  only  a  few- 
policies  are  written  in  the  aggregate  and,  as  a  consequence,  insurance  and 
underwriting  experience  is  most  liable  to  be  lacking,  the  answers  to  certain 
of  the  printed  questions  are  earnestly  desired.  Another  reason  why  larger 
agencies  are  not  asked  to  answer  these  questions  may  be  the  large  range 
to  which  Hines',  Dunns'  and  Bradstreet's  Records  are  applied.  Also, 
personal  inspection  is  gradually  becoming  more  the  rule  than  the  exception. 
Special  agency  territories,  not  long  since,  frequently  covered  three  or 
four  states,  whereas  now  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  one  company  with  two 
and  sometimes  three  special  agents  with  a  territory  confined  practically  to 
one  state. 

The  Eastern  committee's  proposed  form  includes  all  the  essential 
questions  to  which  answers  are  required  by  all  the  companies.  Your 
particular  company  may  not  require  all  these  answers.  This  fact  could 
uot  possibly  inconvenience  your  company,  however,  and  the  use  of  the  form 
by  you,  as  proposed,  would  preserve  its  uniformity. 
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The  spaces  indicated  on  the  reverse  side  of  the  proposed  daily  report. 
asking  for  the  occupancy  of  each  floor  of  the  building  and  the  distances  to 
and  occupancies  of  the  exposures  to  the  north,  east,,  south  and  west. 
are  not  included  in  the  dailies  of  a  majority  of  the  companies.  "We  find, 
however,  that  the  agents  will  very  often  complete  these  spaces,  but  omit 
diagrams  and  other  data  regarding  the  method  by  which  the  rate  is 
secured.  From  the  information  given  in  these  spaces  we  can  very  often 
check  the  rate  and  premium,  thus  making  it  unnecessary  to  tag  the  agent 
for  additional  information . 

There  would  appear  to  be  a  psychological  reason  for  the  failure  of  one 
agent  to  properly  and  completely  fill  in  these  documents,  when  another 
agent  always  supplies  all  required  data.  We  find  the  same  agent  will 
sometimes  complete  the  daily  report  of  one  company  in  all  particulars  and 
almost  entirely  omit  to  do  so  upon  the  daily  report  of  another  company. 
I  am,  of  course,  assuming  the  average  agent  is  willing  to  assist  the 
companies  to  the  extent  of  his  ability.  Therefore,  I  believe  it  is  not  amies 
to  furnish  two  or  three  methods  of  supplying  the  same  thing  on  one  daily 
report. 

ENDORSEMENTS. 

Probably  greater  trouble  is  caused  by  the  omission  of  full  information 
on  endorsements  than  on  daily  reports  from  an  examination  viewpoint. 
There  seems  to  be  no  two  forms  of  endorsement  which  are  at  all  similar. 
At  the  home  office  the  omission  of  all  the  salient  features  can  be  supplied. 
provided  only  the  policy  number  and  agency  are  given  by  the  agent. 
Therefore,,  the  omission  of  full  information  affects  only  such  general  offi< 
as  the  boards  and  our  examining  bureau  which  are  under  the  necessity 
of  treating  each  document  as  an  individual  transaction,  not  having  ready 
reference  to  the  daily  report  itself.  In  probably  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
endorsements  effecting  changes  in  rate  must  be  referred  to  the  home  oil 
with  request  for  attachment  to  daily  reports  and  return  for  examination. 
All  of  this  requires  extra  time,  wTork  and  postage  at  the  expense  of  the 
company  and  I  believe  could  be  avoided  if  there  was  some  effectual  method 
of  assisting  the  agents  to  furnish  all  necessary  amounts  and  dates  when 
preparing  endorsements.  There  are  some  endorsement-,  however,  which 
cannot  be  properly  examined  even  if  all  dates  and  amounts  are  supplied 
unless  accompanied  by  the  daily  reports.  Such,  for  instance,  as  tin 
substituting  new  forms,  it  being  necessary  to  know  the  original  covei  in- 
to ascertain  whether  or  not  insurance  has  been  transferred  pro  rata  from 
building  to  contents  or  vice  versa.  As  stated  before,  the  spaces  and  their 
arrangement   should    be  so    placed    as  to    serve  both  as  guide    and   reatlj 
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reminder,  keeping  in  mind  the  fact  that  they  must  be  of  a  size  and  in  a 
position  to  attract  the  agent's  attention.  If  this  is  accomplished  in  the 
daily  report  it  would  seem  to  be  possible  also  on  endorsement  forms. 
Endorsements  and  daily  reports  are,  as  a  rule,  handled  exactly  alike  by 
both  the  agents  and  the  companies ;  therefore  the  conforming  of  lines  and 
spaces  to  the  typewriter  should  be  borne  in  mind.  What  will  assist  the 
local  agents  in  this  matter  will  doubly  serve  the  company:  First — If  any 
arrangement  saves  time  and  promotes  convenience  as  to  the  agent,  the 
same  is  true  as  to  similar  work  in  the  home  office.  Second — Any  aid  given 
the  local  agent,  tending  toward  greater  efficiency,  saves  the  time,  annoy- 
ance, extra  work  and  postage  of  the  company,  by  making  correspondence 
unnecessary. 

There  are  one  or  two  improvements  which,  I  believe,  could  be  made 
upon  the  endorsement  form  suggested  by  the  Eastern  committee.  When 
discussing  the  daily  report  you  will  recall  that,  for  convenience  sake,  it 
appeared  advisable  to  place  the  agency,  policy  number  and  home  office 
number  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  upper  right  hand  corner.  I  believe 
the  same  would  be  true  of  the  endorsement.  If  this  was  done  the  space 
allowed  for  the  policy  number  on  the  Eastern  committee's  form  could  be 
designated  for  "property  insured."  If  this  information  wTas  supplied  by 
the  local  agent,  some  inconvenience  and  time  might  be  saved  by  examining 
departments  on  endorsements  making  transfers  and  substitution  of  new 
forms. 

Also,  my  experience  has  taught  that  the  number  of  the  expired  policy, 
renewed  by  the  policy  being  endorsed,  is  seldom  if  ever  needed,  and 
therefore  the  space  designed  for  this  information  should  be  used  to  indicate 
the  "term"  of  the  policy.  This  data  is  absolutely  necessary  in  order  to 
properly  check  the  rates  on  term  policies.  From  the  foregoing  you  observe 
I  am  looking  at  this  document  from  the  stamping  bureau  or  examination 
standpoint,  solely  with  a  view,  however,  of  saving  the  agent's  and 
company's  time,  which  would  otherwise  be  employed  in  answering  queries 
and  correspondence  and  returning  the  original  document  and  the  endorse- 
ments for  re-examination. 

POLICY    FORMS. 

*  If  by  some  method  the  adjusting  and  court  experiences  of  all  insurance 
companies  could  be  pooled  there  is  no  doubt  forms  of  buildings  and 
contents  of  building  policy  slips  could  be  arranged  which  would  meet  the 
demands  of  companies,  agents  and  insured  alike.  The  pooling  of  experi- 
ences at  the  present  time  does  not,  however,  appear  imminent- 
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In  preparing  these  forms  there  appear  to  be  at  least  three  influences 
at  work.  First,  the  desire  of  the  insured  for  the  best  covering.  Second, 
the  belief  of  each  local  agent  and  broker  that  his  ability  and  experience 
is  fully  as  good  as  any  ones  else  (including  the  company's)  and.  in  fact* 
just  a  little  better;  thus  enabling  him  to  produce  the  best  possible  form, 
and  third,  the  attitude  of  the  individual  companies  which,  in  a  large 
measure,  is  identical  with  that  of  the  agent.  The  main  factor  in  each  of 
the  two  latter  instances  being  the  susceptibility  of  the  average  insured  to 
the  sight  of  many  words,  even  if  they  serve  principally  for  purposes  of 
repetition. 

The  best  forms  for  all  concerned  would  appear  to  be  those  which  omit 
special  mention  of  all  features  wThich  are  not  absolutely  necessary  to 
prevent  misunderstanding  or  misinterpretation  on  the  part  of  either  the 
insured,  agent,  a  court  or  an  adjuster.  For  instance,  a  form  covering  a 
building  and  its  additions,  adjoining  and  communicating  and  all  improve- 
ments, machinery  and  apparatus  forming  a  permanent  part  thereof  and 
necessary  to  its  operation,  independent  of  its  occupants,  would 
undoubtedly  cover  the  building  in  its  entirety.  As,  however,  this  would 
not  cover  window  shades  or  awnings  or  movable  lire  extinguishers,  these, 
if  desired  to  be  covered,  should  necessarily  be  specifically  mentioned,  ae 
they  do  not  form  a  permanent  part  of  the  building. 

The  facts  are  the  same  as  regards  the  covering  of  machinery  and  stock. 
I  am  told  it  is  often  the  case  an  insured  will  believe  some  portion  of  either 
his  machinery  or  stock  might  not  possibly  be  covered,  or  a  company  could 
successfully  defend  its  refusal  to  pay  a  loss  thereon,  because  while 
probably  two  or  three  hundred  separate  items  of  hazard  are  named  under 
the  heading  " machinery"  or  "stock/'  one  or  two  items  actually  forming 
a  part  of  either  his  stock  or  machinery  were  omitted.  As  company 
representatives  we,  of  course,  know  this  is  not  true.  The  incident  merely 
illustrates  the  fact  that  a  policy  simply  insuring  insured-  stock  of 
merchandise,  consisting  principally  of  shoes,  covers  even  more  effectually 
than  a  form  enumerating  each  article  composing  the  stock  and  a v< 'id- 
raising  any  doubts  or  misgivings  in  the  mind  of  the  client. 

I  quote  from  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  W.  X.  Bament,  General  Adji 
The  Home  Insurance  Company  of  New  York:  "The  longest  form  may 
afford  the  shortest  indemnity  ,  and  a  good  form  can  be  very  materially 
weakened  by  the  injudicious  addition  of  words,  although  it  is  better  to 
too  many  than  too  few.  Vital  points  should  be  covered  and  useless 
phrases  omitted.  The  three  graces  of  the  ideal  insurance  form  are  clear- 
ness, conciseness  and  completeness.     One    of  the  best  things  in  the  Ne* 
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York  Standard  Policy  is  on  the  back  of  it:  'It  is  important  that  the 
Written  portions  of  all  policies  covering  the  same  property  read  exactly 
alike.  If  they  do  not,  they  should  be  made  uniform  at  once.'  If  proper 
attention  were  given  to  this  admonition,  the  vocation  of  the  apportionment 
expert  would  be  gone  and  some  of  the  troubles  that  now  vex  us  would  be 
at  an  end." 

Right  here  I  am  reminded  of  the  large  number  of  varying  dwelling 
house  and  contents  of  dwelling  forms.  I  believe  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  even  two  independently  operated  companies  using  the  same  forms. 
Yet  in  the  event  of  a  loss,  by  which  two  or  more  companies  are  affected, 
just  what  advantage  does  the  assured  or  the  company  derive  from  any  one 
of  these  different  forms.  I  venture  to  say  none  whatever,  unless  the 
building  is  unoccupied  at  the  time  of  the  loss  and  one  company's  vacancy 
permit  is  not  as  liberal  as  the  others, 

I  believe  every  company  here  represented  would  agree,  if  interested 
on  any  one  dwelling  line  with  twTo  or  more  other  companies,  that  all 
policies  were  concurrent  although  each  company's  policy  covered  under  its 
own  peculiar  dwelling  form.  Every  policy  you  issue  contains  a  clause, 
*  'See  that  all  policies  read  exactly  alike,"  or  one  of  similar  intent.  The 
owner  of  a  large  dwelling  at  Burlingame  might  demand  that  the  L.  &  L. 
•&  G.  and  JEtna  secure  the  dwelling  forms  of  the  London  Assurance  for 
their  policies  because  the  London  happened  to  be  the  first  policy  he 
received,  and  his  action  would  seem  to  be  entirely  logical,  if  the  company's 
argument  is  with  regard  to  its  own  dwelling  forms. 

The  average  agent,  I  believe,  issues  more  policies  on  dwellings  and 
their  contents  than  on  any  other  one  classification,  and  would  welcome  any 
arrangement  Which  would  save  him  annoyance  and  trouble  in  having  to 
search  through  his  scattered  supplies  for  the  form  of  tbe  particular 
-company  in  which  he  has  decided  to  issue  the  risk  and,  being  unsuccessful, 
probably  end  in  determining  to  write  the  line  in  some  other  company,  the 
supplies  for  which  he  finds  to  hand.  Oft-en,  I  am  told,  the  agent,  to  avoid 
this  annoyance,  prints  his  own  dwelling  forms  which  all  his  companies  Mill 
accept  without  objection.  Merely  another  argument  against  the  multi- 
plicity of  policy  forms. 

Uniformity  of  forms  cannot,  of  course-,  be  maintained  throughout 
the  business.  This  is  well  stated  by  Mr.  Julius  Lucas,  Jr. ,  Vice-President 
of  Davis,  Borland  &  Company  of  New  York,  in  a  paper  read  before  the 
Insurance  Society  of  New  York.  He  says:  "It  is  not  practicable  for 
underwriters  to  adopt  uniform  forms  and  enforce  their  employment  on  all 
contracts  of  insurance.     Possibly    so  in  case  of  household    furniture   and 
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dwellings,  but  surely  not  in  cases  of  our  large  industries,  consisting  of 
many  different  types  of  buildings,  with  numerous  and  distinct  hazards 
requiring  special  description  and  many  modifications  of  the  conditions  of 
the  policy/ '  You  will  note  he  excepts  mainly  the  "large  industries'' 
which   I  believe,  should  have  and  require  specially  prepared  policy  forms. 

The  forms  suggested  here,  which  should  be  uniform  throughout  the 
field,  are  only  those  printed  slips  which  the  companies  send  regularly 
to  their  agents  with  the  agency  outfit,  such  as  dwelling,  household 
furniture,  mercantile  buildings,  stock  and  fittings,  general  merchandise , 
hardware,  drug,  country  store  and  schoolhouse  forms. 

On  account  of  the  increasing  tendency  toward  independent  state 
legislature  calling  for  special  policy  conditions  and,  as  in  Washington,  the 
strict  adherence  to  specified  schedules  and  forms  of  clauses  and  permits, 
the  most  economical  plan  for  the  majority  of  companies,  as  regards  many 
policy  slips,  permits  and  warranties,  would  appear  to  be  to  leave  the 
furnishing  of  these  slips  to  the  central  offices  of  all  or  a  majority  of  the 
companies  in  each  state.  This  plan  has  been  adopted  in  California  and, 
I  believe,  has  proven  most  satisfactory  to  both  the  agents  and  companies. 
Any  changes  in  such  permits  and  warranties,  made  necessary  by  reason 
of  changes  in  ratings  or  schedules,  could  then  be  effected  before  the  agents 
were  supplied  and  thus  avoid  much  correspondence  in  making  examinations 
and  securing  corrections. 

There  is  one  particular  policy  form  which  has  proven  confusing  to 
many  agents  and  been  the  cause  of  considerable  correspondence,  and  that 
is  the  slip  used  by  some  of  the  companies  containing  all  classes  of  permits 
for  the  use  or  storage  of  gasoline.  This  is  printed  in  the  form  of  a 
schedule.  Each  separate  permit  and  its  accompanying  warranty  being 
numbered  or  lettered.  It  is  the  intention  of  the  company  that  the  agent 
shall  indicate,  in  the  space  left  at  the  top  of  the  slip  for  that  purpose, 
which  one  of  the  warranties  and  permits  shown  is  intended  to  be  applied 
to  the  particular  policy  to  which  the  slip  is  attached.  The  agents,  in  the 
majority  of  instances,  neglect  to  indicate  the  warranty  intended  to  apply. 
Thus,  all  the  permits  and  warranties  might  be  construed  to  attach, 
though  the  additional  charges  required  in  some  instances  have  not  been 
made.  Our  experience  seems  to  indicate  that  each  gasoline  warranty  and 
permit  should  be  printed  on  an  entirely  separate  slip,  adding,  if  desired, 
the  proper  additional  charge  required,  if  any,  and  such  additional  instruc- 
tions to  agents  as  might  be  deemed  advisable. 

As  previously  stated,  if  some  arrangement  could  be  effected  by  which 
practically  all  agency  supplies,  which  are  common  to  all  companies,  could 
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be  printed  and  forwarded  to  local  agents  by  some  central  office  in  the  states 
where  the  agents  reside  (such,  for  instance,  in  Washington,  as  the  survey- 
ing and  rating  or  examining  bureaus)  the  following  advantages  would 
accrue : 

The  agents  would  receive  their  supplies  at  least  four  days  earlier  than 
at  present. 

The  forms  and  clauses  would  be  in  strict  accord  with  existing  rules  and 
include  all  changes  made  necessary  by  old  or  recent  changes  in  rules,  rates 
or  schedules. 

The  frequent  error  of  furnishing  California  or  Oregon  supplies  to 
Washington  agents  effectually  corrected. 

POSTAGE,    EXPRESS    AND    PRINTING    CHARGES    REDUCED    TO     A     MINIMUM. 

First.  Because  an  agent  representing  nine  companies  does  not  need 
an  additional  supply  of  the  particular  forms  and  clauses  under  discussion 
when  taking  in  the  tenth  company,  as  the  supply  he  already  has  will  be 
useable  when  issuing  policies  in  the  new  company,  as  well  as  in  any  one  of 
the  other  nine  represented.  Thus  postage  and  express  charges  are  reduced 
in  an  appreciable  amount  as  regards  the  supplying  of  the  local  agents. 

Second.  The  expense  of  printing  these  items  must  be  considerably  less 
to  each  company  because  of  the  low  figure  which  could  be  commanded  by 
such  central  supply  station  from  printers,  on  account  of  the  large  orders  it 
would  be  necessary  to  place.  It  will  readily  be  seen  that,  though  this 
expense  may  be  large  in  the  aggregate  it  would  be  almost  nil  as  regards 
each  individual  company. 

Lastly.  I  have  had  expressions  of  the  attitude  of  a  large  number  of 
local  agents  on  the  subject  of  uniformity  of  forms  and  clauses  and  in  every 
instance,  without  exception,  they  have  expressed  their  desire  for  such  an 
arrangement  and  entire  faith  in  its  effectiveness  as  regards  their  personal 
side  of  the  question.  I  have  talked  with  some  of  the  larger  agencies  which 
use  their  own  specially  prepared  daily  reports  and  policy  forms,  and  they 
stated  that  while  their  forms  were  printed  with  especial  regard  to  their  own 
convenience,  the  use  of  uniform  dailies  and  forms  by  all  companies  would 
not  discommode  their  office  arrangements.  The  same  argument  used  above 
with  regard  to  the  companies,  convenience,  being  true  as  to  the  agents, 
what  serves  for  the  convenience  of  one  must  benefit  the  other. 

Expense  is  one  of  the  principal  features  in  making  a  change  of  this 
character,  and  bureau  and  board  managers,  who  are  always  desirous  of 
keeping  their  expense  item  at  the  minimum,  may  look  with  dismay  upon  a 
proposition  tending  to  increase  this  account  as  materially  as  the  one  under 
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discussion  will  no  doubt  do,  but  when  the  increase  in  assessments  reaches 
the  companies  and  is  compared  with  the  previous  expenditures  for  printing 
it  will  be  found  the  total  printing  expense  has  been  materially  reduced,  not 
to  mention  the  annoyance  avoided  and  postage  expense  and  time  saved  to 
both  agent  and  company. 

The  history  of  fire  insurance  in  the  United  States  indicates  that  when 
misunderstandings  and  the  more  common  annoyances  of  the  business, 
affecting  more  particularly  the  assured,  reach  a  certain  point,  the  legisla- 
tures step  in  and  pass  compulsory  laws  which  the  companies  are  bound  to 
observe.  Evidenced  by  the  uniform  policy  form  laws.  Would  it  not 
therefore  be  well  to  adopt  some  system  similar  to  the  one  proposed  before 
the  local  agents  who  are  combining  all  over .  the  country  and  proving 
themselves  of  considerable  political  power,  force  a  measure  of  this 
character  through  their  representative  legislatures? 

Nearly  all  the  territory  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is  gradually  •falling 
into  line  in  this  matter.  In  the  Underwriters'  Report  of  November  28, 
1912,  appeared  the  following,  which  I  believe  to  be  indicative:  "The 
Western  Union  and  the  Western  Insurance  Bureau  are  organizing  the 
Underwriters'  Supply  and  Printing  Company  of  Chicago  for  standardizing 
and  printing  policy  forms.  The  company  will  be  capitalized  at  $100,000 
with  shares  of  a  par  value  of  $100  each.  Under  co-operation  it  is  hoped  to 
furnish  for  65  cents  a  thousand  supplies  which  now  cost  $1.25  a  thousand, 
and  to  avoid  costly  and  unnecessary  duplication.  The  average  agency  cost 
for  supplies  would  not  exceed  $3,  and  this  would  give  an  initial  saving  of 
$310,000  a  year.  The  committee  estimates  that  $60,000  a  year  can  be  saved 
on  policies  and  daily  reports  alone  in  the  West."  If  this  is  true  in  the 
Western  Union  field,  it  will  be  equally  as  true  on  the  Pacific  slope. 
(Applause.) 
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M. 


Inauranre  Gtompatuj 


Amount  $ Rate Premium  $_ 

In  Consideration  of  the  Stipulations  herein  named  and  of 


-Dollars  Premium 


Does  Insure - 


.for  the  term  oj _ 


from  the day  of 19 at  noon 

to  the day  of 19 at  noon 

Against  all  direct  loss  or  damage  by  Fire,   except  as  hereinafter  provided,  to  an  amount 
not  exceeding 

.Dollars, 

to  the  following  described  property  while  located  and  contained  as  described  herein,  and  not 

elsewhere,  to-wit 

(This  is  the  form  of  Fire  policy  approved  by  the  Insurance  Department  of  New  York  and  is  made  manda- 
tory in  that  state.  While  suitable  changes  in  the  wording  will  of  course  be  required  in  adapting  the  policy  for 
use  in  other  states  having  Standard  policy  laws,  and  by  those  New  York  Companies  which  operate  under 
the  Safety  Fund  law  of  that  state,  it  is  believed  that  the  general  arrangement  is  an  excellent  one  that  may 
properly  become  the  standard  throughout  the  country,  except  for  the  present  in  the  three  or  four  states  in 
which  a  typewriter  form  of  policy  is  prohibited;  and  in  those  states  as  soon  as  the  prohibition  ceases.  The 
policy,  daily  report  and  duplicate  daily  report  are  to  be  manifolded  together  on  the  typewriter,  all  blank 
lines  being  properly  spaced  for  that  purpose.  It  is  strongly  urged  that  this  uniform  arrangement  be  pre- 
served. The  faint  line  in  upper  right  hand  corner  of  policy  registers  with  the  space  for  policy  number  on 
daily  report.  If  agents  are  instructed  to  duplicate  the  policy  number  on  this  line  it  will  show  in  proper 
place  on  daily  report  and  the  serious  danger  of  omission  of  policy  number  will  be  obviated.  Especial 
attention  is  called  to  the  ample  space  allowed  for  the  name  of  the  assured,  sufficient  for  very  long  titles; 
to  the  clear  and  orderly  arrangement  of  dates  of  commencement  and  expiration,  and  to  the  wide  margin 
at  the  bottom  of  the  page,  allowing  the  date  of  counter-signature  to  be  written  on  the  typewriter.  These 
are  especially  important  features  in  which  many  policies  now  in  use  are  defective.  It  is  recommended 
that  the  same  general  arrangement  be  used  in  the  dwelling  house  and  tornado  policies.) 


Thii  Policy  >•  made  and  accepted  subject  to  the  foregoing  stipulation!  and  conditions,  .ind  to  the  following  stipulations  and  con- 
ditions printed  on  back  hereof,  which  are  hereby  specially  referred  to  and  made  a  part  of  this  Policy,  together  with  such  other  provisions, 
agreements,  or  conditions  as  may  be  endorsed  hereon  or  added  hereto;  and  no  officer,  agent  or  other  representative  of  this  Company 
shall  have  power  to  waive  any  provision  or  condition  of  this  Policy  except  such  as  by  the  terms  of  this  Policy  may  be  the  subject  of 
agreement  endorsed  hereon  or  added  hereto;  and  as  to  such  provisions  and  conditions  no  officer,  agent,  or  representative  shall  have  such 
power  or  be  deemed  or  held  to  have  waived  such  provisions  or  conditions  unless  such  waiver,  if  any,  shall  be  written  upon  or  attached 
hereto,  nor  shall  any  privilege  or  permission  affecting  the  insurance  jnder  this  Policy  exist  or  be  claimed  by  the  insured  unless  so 
written  or  attached. 


.  required  bv  law  to  be  stated  in  this  Policy. — This  policy  is  in  a  stock  corporation. 


lit  fflittirflfl  miirrrof,  this  Company  has  executed  and  attested  these  presents;  but  this  policy  s 
valid  unless  countersigned  by  the  duly  authorized  Agent  of,  the  Company  at 


-Secretary. 


Countersigned  at^ 

/Ais_ day  of— 
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I*  ri»k  shown  oo  Fin 

DAILY    REPORT     AGENCY 

...   NUO 

Map? 

Vol                    p,r 

fOUCY  Will        — 

Block  No. 

STREET: 

OLD  POLICY  ft*. 

Nine 
No 

Insurance  Company  of 

CommUsion 

-% 

THIS  SPACE  FO*  HOME  OFFKE  USE  ONLY 


Amount  $_ 


Bate- 


Premium  $_ 


.Dollars  Premium 


Assured. 


from  the- 
to  the 


_/or  the  term  of- 

— day  of 

day  of 


JP_ 


_70_ 


AMOUJTT  INSURED 


at   noon 
.  at  noon 

.Dalian, 


Citi  Fill  Cerr  *t  Wrima  P*roe«  M  Pttivr 

(This  blank  is  designed  to  be  manifolded  with  the  policy  and  duplicate  daily  report  where  the 
duplicate-  system  is  used.  It  will  he  noted  that  the  questions  provide  for  all  the  information  required  by 
any  considerable  number  of  companies,  but  that  the  additional  information  required  by  individual  companies 
may  be  asked  for  in  the  square  provided  for  that  purpose;  thus  preserving  uniformity  in  the  general 
arrangement  It  is  realized  that  the  number  of  questions  is  somewhat  in  excess  of  those  now  asked  by 
most  companies,  but  the  committee  felt  that  it  could  best  secure  the  co-operation  of  all  companies  by 
providing  for  very  full  information;  and  that,  even  from  the  agent's  stand-point,  the  number  of  questions 
would  not  be  objectionable  in  view  of  the  uniformity  of  their  arrangement  It  is  recommended  that  the 
same  form  be  used  for  dwelling  house  dailies,  most  of  the  questbns  being  equally  applicable  to  that  report. 
Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that  this  blank  may  be  filed  in  the  vertical  files  now  in  general  use,  the  policy 
number  being  perfectly  accessible  when  so  filed.) 


What  other  PoKcie*  has  rhi»  Co.  on  or  in  «me  ri»k?  No— 
within  200  feet?     "  - 


This  Report  mailed- 


_iP_ 


-Agent. 
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AGENT'S  SURVEY 

(Ci».  • 


.  Total  insurance  on  this  risk:  $  . 
Co's  and  amounts)  . 


-  (Give  representative 


2    Are  rates  and  iorms  concurrent  ?_ 


State  value  and  total  insurance  carried  on  each  item. 

Vaiu»  Total  Insv*ai. 

1st  item,  f f 

2nd    "      S _S 

3rd     "      t , $ 


4th     M      » 

.  Is  building  on  leased  ground?— 
.  If  so.  when  does  lease  expire?— 
.  Is  real  estate  encumbered? 


7.  Is  personal  property  encumbered?— 

8.  Value  of  property  mortgaged  $  — 


_  Amount  S— 
.  Amount  $_ 


9    Distance  to  nearcs|  public  fire  hydrant? 

10.  How  far  is  risk  from  Agency? 

11.  Have  you  inspected  it? When? 

12.  Material  of  building? Roof?_ 

13.  Is   building  in  good  condition? 

14.  How  heated? 


Lighted?- 


IS.  Material  of  chimneys?— 
from  the  ground? 


Are  they  safc?_ 


i  Does  any  metal  or  tile  stove  pipe  (state  which)  pass  through 
windows,  side  of  building,  roof  or  unused  room? 


17.  Is  property  occupied  by  owner  or  tenant?- 

18.  Is  it  productive' 


19.  Docs  assured  keep  books  of  account? In  iron  safe? 

20.  Does  he  take  an  inventory  annually? 

21.  Date  of  latest  inventory? Am't  $ 

22.  How  long  has  assured  resided  in  your  place? 

23.  Has  he  had  previous  fires? Explain  fully  below. 

24.  Has  any  Co.  declined  risk? Explain  fully  below. 

25.  Does  risk  come  to  you  direct  or  through  solicitor  or  broker? 


26.  Do  you  fully  recommend  the  risk  as  being  free  from  aU  fi 
cial  and  moral  hazard? 


This  Company  require*  farther  information  a*  follow* i 


The  Following  May  Be  Omitted  in  Case  Risk  is  Correctly  Shown  on  Fire- Map, 


GIVE  ENTIRE  OCCUPANCY  OF  PREMISES 

Basement:  


DIAGRAM 

(Each  Square  Represents  Ten  Feet) 


N 

4th  Story:     . 

then 
then 

EXPOSURES  WITHIN  200  FEET 

forth                F**t  in 

M         M 

ftrjrf                   F**l  fa 

then 

then 

N          M 

w 

E 

South             *•*  ft 

then 
then 

M          M 

Wfff                  F**t    i> 

then 
then 

M           N 

AGENTS  REMARKS 

s 
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ENDORSEMENT 

Insurance  Company 


Agency  at 


of 

iName  of  Assured ... 


Policy  No 

Renewal  No 

Expiration 

Endorsement  Made... 


Amount  Insured  $ .... 

Old  Rate New  Rate  . 

.19 Extra  Premium  $ 

.19 Return  Premium  $ 


Thii  Space  for  Home  Office  Dae 


(This  blank  is  properly  spaced  for  typewriter  use") 


FOR  USE  WHEN  THE  POLICY  IS  ASSIGNED 


Agent. 

FOR  USE  WHEN  REMOVED  TO  NEW  LOCATION 


Is  assignment  based  on  actual  sale?  . 
(If  not,  define  interest  of  assignee)?  . 


How  long  have  you  known  assignee? 

What  is  his  financial  condition? 

Is  he  reliable  and  trustworthy? 

If  a  newcomer  what  is  former  residence?. 


FOR  USE  WHEN  PROPERTY  IS  MORTGAGED 


6.  Amount  of  Mortgage?  $ 

7.  When  Due? 

8.  Cash  market  value  of  property  mortgaged,  $... 


FOR  USE  WHENVACANCYPERMIT  IS  GRANTED 

9.     How  near  is  building  to  good  occupied  dwelling? 


10.     Is  It  carefully  looked  after  daily  by  some  responsible 
person? 


REMARKS    BY  AGENT 


Vol.. 


FIRE  MAP. 

Page Block Street  No 


This  Co.  has  other  Insurance :( Give  Policy  Nos.  and  Amounts) 

On  or  in  this  risk. 

On  adjoining  risks 

Within  100  feet 


Is  risk  under  adequate  fire  protection?... 

Have  you  personally  examined  it? 

When? 


OCCUPANCY. 


Basement 
1st  Story  .. 
2nd     "     .. 
3rd      "    .. 
4th      "     .. 


North. 
South.. 

East 

West 


The  President — If  we  can  only  follow  out  the  suggestions  of 
Mr.  Keene,  and  introduce  uniform  policy  forms  into  the  business, 
it  will  be  a  distinct  step  in  advance,  just  as  good  as  univ«    s 
screw  threads  are  in  the  industries.     It  will  facilitate  by  uniform 
work. 
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The  next  paper  in  order  is  one  that  comes  from  across  the 
ocean,  from  London,  England.  It  is  written  by  Mr.  C.  F. 
Mullins,  who  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  insurance  business  in 
San  Francisco,  being  the  manager  of  the  Commercial  Union 
Assurance  Co.  Mr.  Niebling,  his  successor,  has  kindly  consented 
to  read  the  paper. 


THE   CAUSE   OF   THE   APPARENTLY   HIGH   EXPENSE  RATIO. 

C.  F.  Mullins. 

London,  England. 

I  do  not  quite  like  the  title  of  this  paper 
because  the  word  "apparently' '  is  ambiguous 
and  means  on  the  one  hand  "seemingly  in 
appearance;"  but  it  also  means  on  the  other 
hand  "plainly,  clearly,  manifestly,  evidently." 
I  use  it  (but  in  the  latter  sense)  because  it 
was  suggested  by  your  President,  who 
graciously  invited  me  to  address  you,  and  I 
assure  you  that  it  gives  me  great  pleasure  to 
be  still  in  your  minds  and  hearts  though 
separated  from  you  by  long  distances.  Having 
thus  in  a  figurative  sense  been  formally 
introduced  to  you,  I  will  now  as  briefly  as 
may  be  proceed  with  the  subject, 
not  the  cause  of  the  "high  expense  ratio"  due  in  a  large  measure 


Is 


to  the  failure  of  companies  to  make  the  best  of  their  opportunities  to  bring 
about  reforms?  The  public  has  the  right  to  expect  the  business  to  be 
conducted  at  the  lowest  cost  consistent  with  efficiency  so  that  the  burden 
of  premiums  may  be  lessened  and  shareholders  are  also  entitled  to  it,  that 
competition  may  be  kept  within  limits  and  that  they  may  participate  in 
the  economies  effected. 

I  shall  only  touch  briefly  on  some  of  the  expense  items,  assisted  by 
some  knowledge  gained  by  experience  in  the  management  of  fire  insurance 
business. 

My  attention  has  been  called  to  an  address  by  the  Hon.  S.  R.  Barton 
of  Nebraska  read  at  the  annual  meeting  of  Insurance  Commissioners  at 
Spokane  in  1912.    It  is  a  valuable  paper  and  worthy  of  careful  study,  but 
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while  the  expense  items  may  be  correct  according  to  the  returns  made  by 
companies  to  the  insurance  commissioners  they  are  not  to  be  relied  on, 
and  remind  one  of  the  definition  (with  slight  alteration)  of  the  word  liars, 
viz. :  "There  are  liars,  d d  liars  and  statisticians." 

A  number  of  companies  who  conduct  their  remote  business  through  a 
.  general  agency  system  instead  of  branch  offices  are  absolutely  without 
definite  knowledge  of  most  of  the  items  of  expense,  and  nearly  the  entire 
disbursements  of  the  general  agency  are  charged  to  commission  account. 

Many  companies  charge  adjustment  expenses  to  loss  account,  others 
when  the  loss  is  settled  by  their  special  agents  do  not  charge  adjustment 
expenses  with  the  traveling  to  and  from  the  point  of  deviation,  nor  hotel 
expenses,  nor  the  pro  rata  of  special  agents'  salary  for  the  time  expended 
in  loss  adjustment. 

Inspection  and  surveys  are  stated  to  cost  (roughly)  one-third  of  one 
per  cent  of  premium  income,  the  true  figure  would  be  many  times  this, 
all  the  comments  (save  one)  on  adjustment  expenses  apply  to  expense  of 
inspection  and  surveys.  Further  comment  appears  unnecessary  to 
demonstrate  that  the  items  of  expense  as  given  by  Mr.  Barton  cannot  be 
accepted  as  a  true  guide,  if  they  could  this  paper  would  not  have  been 
written. 

INSPECTIONS    V&ND    SURVEYS. 

There  is  a  very  large  number  of  risks  important  as  to  size  and  the 
amount  of  insurance  carried  that  are  not  special  hazards,  and  also  an 
almost  unlimited  number  of  special  hazards  many  of  them  distant  from  the 
agency  dealing  with  them  that  are  usually  inspected  by  an  army  of  special 
agents.  This  causes  annoyance  to  the  insured  and  loss  of  much  time  to 
him  or  his  employees ;  the  recommendations  are  not  always  of  a  practical 
character  and  are  frequently  void  of  expert  knowledge,  and  the  final  result 
of  the  work  of  this  army  of  specials  is  almost  worthless  when  the  time  and 
expense  are  taken  into  account.  Let  us  assume  a  risk  ten  miles  distant 
from  an  agency  with  a  yearly  premium  of  $100.  Taking  into  account 
livery  or  motor  hire,  pro  rata  of  hotel  and  traveling  expenses  and  special 
agent's  salary  it  will  be  found  that  from  15  per  cent  upwards  of  the 
premium  income  has  been  spent  inspecting  the  risk,  and  this  is  repeated 
yearly  by  a  number  of  companies.  Why  should  not  better  results  be 
obtained  for  a  small  proportion  of  the  present  cost?  If  the  territory  were 
divided  into  such  sized  areas  that  each  could  be  covered  by  one  expert 
surveyor  visiting  each  risk  annually,  the  insured  would  be  relieved  from 
annoyance,  the  recommendations  would  carry  the  weight  of   the  combined 
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companies  and  more  attention  would  be  paid  to  suggestions  for  improving 
the  risk.  Companies  when  offered  such  a  risk  would  at  once  find  in  their 
offices  a  competent  survey  with  annual  reviews  to  aid  their  judgment. 

ADJUSTMENT   OF    LOSSES. 

In  the  case  of  important  losses  we  often  find  an  army  of  specials, 
many  of  them  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  and  more  anxious  to  settle  than 
adjust  and  frequently  pulling  in  different  directions.  Why  not  in  all  such 
cases  select  the  three  companies  having  the  largest  amounts  on  the  risk 
and  appoint  them  as  an  unpaid  committee  to  deal  with  the  claim?  They 
would  appoint  one  or  more  competent  adjusters  familiar  wTith  the  particular 
industry,  and  the  adjusters  would  act  under  the  advice  and  instructions 
of  the  committee,  and  certainly  the  commitments  of  these  three  companies 
would  sufficiently  safeguard  the  interest  of  all  others.  By  this  method 
better  adjustments  and  greater  economy  would  be  secured. 

MAPS. 

Why  should  the  present  system  be  continued  for  the  profit  of  others 
who  naturally  operate  for  their  own  advantage;  who  frequently  keep  clients 
more  or  less  satisfied  (or  dissatisfied) ,  not  infrequently  leaving  maps  that 
need  correction  or  remaking  too  long  unattended  to,  and  too  often  wasting 
companies'  money  by  foisting  upon  them  many  sheets  with  scattered 
dwellings  only  thereon.  The  companies  should  co-operate  in  having  their 
own  staff  of  map  makers,  and  it  could  be  done  by  or  in  conjunction  with 
the  surveying  corps. 

PRINTING    AND    STATIONERY. 

At  important  centres  such  as  New  York,  Chicago,  San  Francisco  and 
other  places  that  would  justify  it,  companies  should  have  a  plant  owned  in 
common,  the  saving  should  be  important,  and  the  printing  of  maps  could 
be  done  by  them.  If  companies  could  agree  to  standardize  some  of  their 
forms,  for  example,  daily  reports,  endorsement  forms,  account  forms, 
proofs  of  loss,  agents'  registers,  etc.,  the  saving  would  be  still  greater 
and  also  facilitate  the  work  of  local  agencies. 

FIRE    PREVENTION,    ETC. 

In  a  broad  sense  it  is  the  duty  of  everyone  to  use  reasonable  effort  in 
this  direction,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  an  insurance  company  should 
spend  appreciable  sums  of  money  for  this  purpose  any  more  than  a  bank- 
ing corporation  should.     Insurance  companies  are  not  paid  for  it;  they  do 
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not  profit  by  it ;  they  are  not  thanked  for  it,  and  they  are  criticised  for 
their  heavy  expense  account.  If  they  reduce  the  hazard  they  soon  have 
to  reduce  the  rate  and  correspondingly  their  premium  income  from  which 
they  aim  to  make  their  profits,  and  the  lower  your  rates  the  greater  your 
difficulty  in  keeping  expenses  down.  It  is  mainly  the  business  of  the 
property  owner  jointly  with  the  community  in  which  the  property  is 
located  to  determine  what  the  risk  shall  be,  and  the  business  of  the 
companies  to  fix  a  rate  proportionate  thereto. 

COMMISSIONS. 

I  am  not  unmindful  that  agents  often  complain  that  when  companies 
warit  to  reduce  expenses  they  usually  talk  about  commissions  first,  but  I 
do  not  recall  any  substantial  action  having  been  taken  to  reduce  that 
expense.  In  the  days  when  a  level  15  per  cent  commission  was  paid  to 
agents,  it  was  fully  realized  that  in  cases  of  small  premiums  it  did  not 
always  pay  the  agent  (in  the  old  days  agents  often  collected  a  policy  fee  for 
their  own  benefit)  but  the  average  result  was  satisfactory.  At  the  time 
15  per  cent  was  generally  adopted  there  were  no  targets  nor  mammoth 
industrials.  Conditions  have  changed  and  for  good  and  sufficient  reasons 
graded  commissions  have  been  adopted.  But  why  grade  upwards  only? 
Are  there  no  reasons  for  grading  some  commissions  downwards  and  keep- 
ing closer  to  the  old  15  per  cent  average?  There  is  a  multitude  of  risks 
that  can  be  secured  without  the  asking  on  which  15  per  cent  is  paid.  Who 
gets  it?  Your  agents  do  not,  except  wThen  they  control  the  line.  The 
agent  or  broker  controlling  the  risk  gets  it,  less  5  per  cent  he  pays  your 
agent  for  writing  the  policy.  Why  not  reduce  the  commission  on  such 
risks  to  the  5  per  cent  your  agent  usually  gets?  Neither  agent  nor 
company  will  be  prejudiced;  they  will  both  get  the  risk  if  they  sit  down 
and  wait  and  they  will  not  have  to  wait  long.  As  agents,  by  placing 
preferred  business  in  non-cooperating  companies  at  higher  rates  of 
commission,  have  forced  companies  to  grade  commissions  upwards  on 
such  business,  is  there  any  reason  why  accommodation  risks  and  highly 
rated  non-competed-for  business  bringing  in  large  premiums  should  not  be 
graded  downwards? 

The  foregoing  suggestions  if  acted  on  would  appreciably  reduce 
expenses.  By  confining  the  issue  of  surveys  and  maps  to  co-operating 
companies,  the  non-cooperating  companies  would  be  placed  at  a  distinct 
disadvantage. 

I  write  of  the  business  as  I  left  it  a  few  years  ago.  If  changes  have 
been  made  forestalling  any  suggestion  contained  herein  I  am  glad  of  it. 
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Many  difficulties  in  making  reforms  will  be  met  with,  but  it  is  the 
business  of  ambitious  and  able  men  to  overcome  difficulties ;  the  mediocre 
can  do  routine  work.  I  hear  the  pessimist  say,  "dreams."  Never  mind 
that;  we  are  surrounded  with  useful  things  that  were  dreams  a  few  years 
ago. 

I  venture  to  make  the  suggestion  that  the  appointment  of  committees 
on  each  of  the  topics  in  this  paper  to  report  at  your  next  meeting  may 
serve  a  useful  purpose  and  bring  forth  good  fruit  later  on.     (Applause. ) 


The  President — I  congratulate  myself  in  asking  Mr.  Niebling 
to  read  the  paper.  I  do  not  think  I  could  have  found  a  man  who 
would  read  the  paper  more  forcefully.     I  thank  you  very  much. 

The  next  in  order  is  a  paper  by  a  gentleman  who  is,  in  my 
opinion,  a  very  able  man,  and  I  know  you  judge  him  as  I  do  from 
the  excellent  papers  he  has  prepared  for  this  Association,  and  the 
honor  we  accord  him,  which  he  deserves.  I  call  upon  Mr. 
Williams,  Vice-President  of  the  Association,  to  read  his  paper 
upon  " Proper  Vice." 

Mr.  Williams — Mr.  President  and  fellow  members:  I  hope 
that  none  of  you  will  be  disappointed  when  you  find  that  this 
paper  is  not  a  history  of  myself.  I  recognize  that  you  all  think  I 
am  the  proper  Vice President  at  this  time. 
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PROPER  VICE. 

T.  H.  Williams. 


Vice-President  of  the  Association. 


Necessity  often  forces  us  to  do  that  which 
we  would  rather  not  do,  and  I  confess,  frankly, 
that  this  paper  is  the  result  of  my  search  for 
some  legal  authority  to  substantiate  a  position 
I  recently  took  in  denying  liability  for  damage 
caused  by  smoke  and  soot  from  a  coal  oil 
stove,  otherwise  this  paper  would  not  have 
been  written. 

This  subject  was  ably  discussed  by  Mr. 
Bernard  Faymonville,  before  this  Association, 
February  20th,  1888,  and  I  am  indebted  to 
him  for  the  valuable  information  his  paper 
contains. 

The  policy  contract  plainly  states  that  there  can  be  no  claim  for  loss 
except  as  a  direct  result  of  fire,  yet  we  are  continually  being  called  upon  to 
pay  losses  which  are  in  no  way  contemplated  under  the  contract.  The 
claims  are  usually  small  but  the  pressure  of  the  agent  or  broker  is  so  great 
that  we  yield. 

Some  companies  insist  upon  their  rights,  but  they  are  very  often  placed 
in  an  embarrassing  position  by  other  companies  which  admit  liability 
through  fear  of  losing  a  few  premiums.  If  all  companies  would  stand 
firmly  upon  their  rights  no  claim  would  be  made. 

Fires  originate  from  three  primary  causes,  Accident,  Carelessness  and 
Design. 

Accidental.  Accidental  losses  are  from  natural  causes  without  the 

immediate  willful  intervention  of  human  aid ;  such  as  poorly 
constructed  chimneys  and  fireplaces,  defective  stoves, 
terra  cotta  flues,  heating  apparatus,  electrical  apparatus 
and  wiring,  friction  of  machinery,  explosion,  spontaneous 
combustion  and  many  other  causes. 

Carelessness.  Carelessness  from  dropping  lighted  matches,  cigar  and 

cigarette  stubs  into  combustible  material,  the  use  of  the 
criminal  parlor  match,  stoves,  steam  and  electrical  appara- 
tus placed  too  close  to  woodwork,  using  gasoline  near  an 
open  light,  filling  lamps  or  stoves  while  lighted,  etc. 
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Design.  Design  when  the  insured  deliberately  sets  fire  to  the 

premises,  or  does  not  protect  the  property  during  or  after  a 
fire. 

We  are  responsible  for  some  losses  occasioned  by 
accident  and  carelessness  and  while  we  are  not  liable  for 
those  caused  by  design,  we  are  paying  for  them  because 
our  laws  are  such  that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  prove 
arson.  You  can  convict  a  man  of  murder  on  circum- 
stantial evidence,  but  it  takes  direct  evidence  to  prove 
arson  and  even  if  proven,  the  jury  is  very  apt  to  decide  in 
favor  of  the  insured  against  the  rich  corporation. 

It  is  not  the  above  class  of  losses  which  prompted  this 
paper.     It  is  losses  where  no  effect  from  direct  ignition  can 
be    shown,  and   which  come  under  the    head  of  " Proper 
Vice." 
Proper  Vice.  "Proper  Vice"  means  a  result  which  would  naturally 

occur,  as,  physical  corruption,  moulding,  spotting,  damp- 
ness, discoloration,  decay,  heating,  spoiling,  evaporation, 
fermentation,  shrinkage,  souring,  breakage,  leakage, 
smoking  of  a  lamp,  stove,  or  fireplace. 

Emerigon  Ins.  312-315:   2  Arnold  Ins.  758-760; 

Park  Ins.  Ill ;   2  Valin  Comm.  80;   2  Magus  Essays; 

173-195;  Weskett  Ins.  326;  Story  U.  S.  C.  C.  165; 
Direct  Loss.  In  the  policy  contract  we  agree  to  indemnify  for  direct 

loss  by  fire  arising  from  accidents,  and  not  from  the 
inherent  qualities  or  natural  defects  of  the  thing  insured,  or 
that  which  is  consumed  by  its  own  combustion. 

The  courts  are  unanimous  in  their  opinions  that  the 
words  "direct  loss  or  damage  by  fire"  mean  loss  or  damage 
occurring  directly  from  fire  as  the  destroying  agency,  and 
not  from  any  other  cause.  The  word  "direct"  meaning 
"immediate"  or  "proximate"  and  not  "remote." 

Ermentraut  vs.  Girard  (Minn.)  25  Ins.  L.  J.  81 ; 
Why  should  we  not  be  as  liberal  to  ourselves  as  the 
courts   are  and  refuse  to  recognize  claims  which  are  not 
legitimate  ? 

Richards,  in  his  book  on  "Insurance  Law"  (page  284), 
defines  what  is  meant  by  "direct  loss  by  fire"  as  follows: 
"Loss  by  fire  means  the  result  of  the  ignition  of  the 
property  insured  or  of  some  substance  near  to  it.     If  the 
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fire  is  in  no  respect  a  hostile  fire,  that  is,  if  the  fire  itself 
does  not  pass  beyond  the  limits  assigned  for  it,  as  for 
example:  a  stove,  furnace,  lamp  or  similar  receptacle 
intended  to  hold  fire,  then  the  results  of  smoke  and  heat, 
where  there  is  no  ignition  outside  the  agency  emrjloyed,  are 
not  covered  by  the  policy.  If  the  fire  extends  beyond  the 
place  where  it  belongs  it  becomes  a  hostile  fire,  which, 
indeed,  is  the  peril  insured  against.'7 

In  the  case  of  the  American  Towing  Company  vs.  the 
German  Fire  Insurance  Company,  74  Md.  25,  21  Atl.  553; 
the  court  said,  "When  fire  is  employed  as  an  agent,  either 
for  the  ordinary  purpose  of  heating  the  building,  for  the 
purpose  of  manufacturing,  or  as  an  instrument  of  an,  the 
insurer  is  not  liable  for  the  consequences  thereof,  so  long  as 
the  fire  itself  is  confined  within  the  hmits  of  the  agencies 
employed,  as  from  the  effects  of  smoke  or  heat  evolved 
thereby,  or  escaping  therefrom,  from  any  cause,  whether 
intentional  or  accidental.  In  order  to  bring  such  conse- 
quences within  the  risk,  there  must  be  actual  ignition 
outside  of  the  agencies  employed,  not  jmrposely  caused  by 
the  insured,  and  these  as  a  consequence  of  such  ignition, 
dehors  the  agencies." 

A  lamp  is  not  a  fire  when  no  ignition  occurs  outside  of 
the  lamp ;  this  rule  applies  to  any  claim  where  no  visible 
damage  by  fire  can  be  seen.  There  mnst  be  a  flame  or 
there  is  no  fire.  We  recognize  claims  for  smoke  and  water 
damage,  where  an  actual  fire  was  in  progress  either  on  the 
premises  or  on  those  adjoining,  whether  the  fire  was  caused 
by  accident,  carelessness,  or  design;  but  a  flame  must  have 
caused  the  smoke  and  (or)  the  necessity  for  the  water  to 
extinguish  it. 

Cal.  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Union  Compress  Co.  19  Ins.  L.  J.  385; 

Brady  vs.  Ins.  Co.  11  Mich.  425; 

Case  vs.  Hartford  F.  Ins.  Co.  13  III.  676; 

An  insurance  contract  should  be  interpreted  as  other 
contracts  are  with  this  exception:  the  intention  of  the 
insured  must  be  given  consideration  since  he  did  not  draw 
up  or  sign  the  form  on  his  policy ;  but  this  does  not  mean 
that  we  should  ignore  its  printed  conditions  and  admit  of  a 
loss    which    is   clearly  not    covered    under    the    contract. 
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Varying  the  terms  of  a  policy  to  suit  each  case  is  a 
dangerous  precedent  to  establish,  and  it  may  be  most 
embarrassing  and  costly  at  some  future  time. 

Electricity.  Electricity   probably   illustrates  better  than  anything 

else  what  is  meant  by  "Proper  Vice"  as  it  destroys  the 
wires,  or  other  avenues  through  which  it  passes,  and,  as  a 
rule,  causes  no  loss  or  damage  to  other  property.  We  have 
attempted  to  limit  our  liability  for  loss  caused  by  electricity, 
with  the  electric  current  clause,  by  excluding  any  loss  to 
the  wires  or  machinery  caused  by  the  electric  current 
within  it ;  but  we  are  liable  for  any  loss  or  damage  from  fire 
after  it  leaves  the  electrical  apparatus.  The  electric  current 
clause  is  not  interpreted  the  same  by  all  adjusters  and 
disputes  frequently  arise  during  an  adjustment  on  electrical 
machinery  as  to  where  the  clause  applies.  There  can  be 
but  one  interpretation,  and  that  is,  that  all  wires  and 
machinery  which  were  destroyed  by  the  electric  current  are 
not  covered;  and  that  all  other  apparatus  or  machinery 
which  were  not  injured  by  this  current  and  were  damaged 
by  fire,  however  caused,  are  covered.  For  example,  we 
are  not  responsible  for  loss  to  the  wires  of  a  switchboard 
caused  by  their  burning  out,  but  we  are  liable  for  the 
»  damage  to  the  board  itself.  We  are  not  responsible  for 
wires  of  a  motor,  rheostat  or  starting  device  which  has  been 
burned  out;  but  we  are  liable  for  damage  for  everything 
connected  with  it.  We  do  not  replace  incandescent  bulbs 
or  carbons  destroyed  by  burning  out;  but  if  they  ignite 
woodwork  or  anything  else,  we  are  liable  for  such  damage. 

Electric  Devices.  The  electric  iron  has  caused  numerous  losses  of  late 
and  in  nearly  every  case  the  adjuster  has  allowed  for  the 
iron  in  addition  to  other  articles  destroyed.  We  are  not 
responsible  for  the  units  of  the  electric  iron  because  they 
were  destroyed  by  the  qualities  which  make  it  of  value. 
The  electric  water  heater,  toaster,  bed  warmer,  stove  and 
other  heating  devices  are  coming  into  general  use  and  they 
will  undoubtedly  cause  many  fires.  We  should  refuse  to 
pay  for  the  article  itself  and  only  pay  for  the  damage  done 
by  it.  The  electric  current  clause  should  be  made  a  part  of 
every  policy  form  and  especially  those  covering  the  contents 
of  dwellings,  hotels,  and  restaurants,  in  order  to  properly 
protect  the  interests  of  the  company. 
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Overheated  We  would  not  consider  a  claim  for  a  roast  which  was 

Ovens.  burned    in   cooking,  or   in    fact   for   anything  which   was 

consumed  by  fire  in  a  receptacle  which  in  the  nature  of 
things  would  consume  it,  if  proper  care  and  attention  were 
not  given,  yet  it  was  necessary  for  the  courts  to  decide  that 
a  loss  to  sugar  by  the  heat  of  the  usual  fires  employed  for 
refining,  being  increased  inadvertently,  was  not  a  loss  under 
a  fire  policy.  In  this  case  the  court  said:  "There  was  no 
more  fire  than  always  exists  when  the  manufacture  was 
going  on.  Nothing  was  consumed  by  fire.  The  plaintiff's 
loss  arose  from  negligent  management  of  the  machinery. 
The  sugars  were  chiefly  damaged  by  heat,  and  what 
produced  that  heat  ?  Not  any  fire  against  which  the 
company  insured." 

Austin  vs.  Drewe  6  Taunt.  436,  Bennett  102; 
Babcock  vs.  Ins.  Co.  6  Barb.   (N.  Y.)  637; 

Oil  Lamps  Hardly  a  month  passes  that  we  are  not  called  upon  to 

and  Stoves.  pay  a  claim  for  damage  caused  by  a  lamp  in  which  the 

wick  was  turned  too  high,  and  covered  the  walls  and 
furniture  with  an  oily  smoke  and  soot.  No  fire  occurred 
outside  of  the  lamp  and  nothing  was  burned ;  but  the  agent 
or  broker  thinks  the  claim  should  be  paid  because  the 
insured  is  a  good  customer.  Many  of  these  claims  have 
been  paid;  but  it  is  wrong  from  every  stand-point.  The 
companies  should  stand  firm  and  refuse  to  consider  claims 
of  this  kind.  Two  cases  of  this  character  have  been 
referred  to  the  courts  and  in  each  case  they  held  there  was 
no  liability. 

Samuels  vs.  Continental  2  Pa.  Dist.  R.  397; 

Scripture  vs.  Ins.  Co.  10  Cush.  (Mass.)  356; 

Fitzgerald  vs.  German- American  30  Misc.  72,  60  N.  Y.  Supp.  824; 

Stoves.  Stoves  for  cooking  purposes  are  frequently  placed  so 

near  the  wall  or  wainscoting,  that  heat  therefrom  blisters 
the  paint.  We  are  not  liable  for  a  loss  of  this  kind  unless 
the  temperature  is  raised  to  a  point  of  ignition.  A  fire 
then  exists,  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy,  and  the 
company  is  liable  for  the  loss  or  damage. 

A  fire  box,  bottom  of  a  stove  or  oven  may  be  destroyed 
by  burning  out,  thus  setting  fire  to  the  floor  underneath  it. 
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We  are  not  responsible  for  the  damage  to  the  stove,  hut  we 
are  liable  for  the  loss  to  the  floor. 
Stove  Pipe.  A  claim  was  made  for  damage  caused  by  smoke  and 

soot  from  a  defective  stove  pipe  and  also  for  damage  caused 
1  >y  water  in  cooling  a  portion  of  the  ceiling  heated  by  the 
stove  pipe,  but  not  actually  ignited  thereby.  It  was 
referred  to  the  courts  and  they  decided  there  was  no  liability 
under  the  policy. 

Cannon  vs.  Phoenix  110  Ga.  563,  35  S.  E.  Rep.  775; 
Spontaneous  Valin,    Park,    Arnold,    Parsons,    Bunion,     Emerigon, 

Combustion  Meredith,  Weskett,  Campbell,    Griswold,   May  and    Clem- 

ents, all  authorities  on  insurance  law,  agree  that  hay,  jute, 
hemp,  wool,  rags,  lime,  coal,  or  any  articles  which  are 
consumed  by  reason  of  their  own  qualities,  which  we  term 
"spontaneous  combustion,"  are  not  fire  losses  within  the 
meaning  of  the  insurance  contract.  That  the  insurance 
companies  are  not  liable  for  damage  to  the  thing  itself,  but 
that  we  are  liable  for  the  damage  caused  to  other  subjects. 
For  instance,  if  a  painter  leaves  oily  rags  in  a  building  and 
it  is  destroyed  by  the  ignition  of  these  rags,  we  are  liable 
for  the  loss  to  the  building,  but  not  for  any  value  there  may 
be  in  the  rags. 

If  hay,  wool  or  hemp  ignites  of  itself  we  are  not 
responsible  for  that  portion  which  was  destroyed  by 
spontaneous  combustion,  but  we  are  liable  for  all  which 
was  destroyed  or  damaged  by  the  flames  from  it.  If  no 
flame  ensues  it  is  not  a  loss  under  the  policy.  We  frequently 
receive  proofs  of  loss  in  which  the  origin  of  the  fire  is  stated 
to  be  "  spontaneous  combustion"  and  we  pay  these  losses 
without  question,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  should 
insist  upon  knowing  how  much  was  destroyed  by  reason  of 
its  own  ignition  and  then  deny  any  liability  therefor. 

A  very  interesting  case  is  that  of  the  Western  Woolen 
Mills  Company  vs.  Northern  Assurance  Company  (U.  S. 
C.  C.)  139  Fed.  Rep.  837;  where  wool  was  submerged  and 
spontaneous  combustion  resulted.  The  wool  became  so  hot 
that  the  strings  around  the  bales  burned  and  it  was 
necessary  to  use  pitchforks  to  handle  it.  There  was 
evidence  of  ashes  hut  no  visible  flame.  The  court  held. 
" That  according  to  the  evidence,  the  interna]  development 
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of  the  heat  never  at  any  time  became  so  rapid  as  to  produce 
a  flame  or  glow,  and  hence  within  the  meaning  of  the  word 
"fire,"  as  used  in  the  policy,  there  was  no  "fire." 

Before  heat,  or  decomposition  in  animal  or  vegetable 
matter  reaches  the  point  of  ignition,  there  must  be  "a  flame 
or  a  glow"  or  something  that  can  be  called  "luminosity" 
or  it  is  not  a  fire.  Loss  caused  by  escaping  steam  is  not  a 
loss  under  a  fire  insurance  policy. 

Gibbons  vs.  German  Ins.  Co.  30  111.  App.  263 ; 
Explosion.  The  same  rule  applies  to  losses  from  explosion  as  to 

those  caused  by  spontaneous  combustion.  We  are  not 
responsible  for  any  loss  done  by  the  explosion,  but  we  are 
liable  for  all  damage  which  the  fire  from  the  explosion 
causes.  If  the  fire  preceeds  the  explosion,  we  are  liable  for 
the  entire  loss  from  explosion  and  fire.  The  difficulty  is  to 
prove  where  one  commences  and  the  other  ends. 

Phoenix  vs.  Adams  (Kan.  C.  A.)  39  Ins.  L.  J.  1064; 

Boatman's  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Parker  23  Ohio  St,  85 ; 

Stanley  vs.  Western  Ins.  Co.  L.  R.  3  Ex.  71; 

Commercial  Ins.  Co.  vs.  Robinson  64  111.  265; 

Mitchell  vs.  Potomac  Ins.  Co.  183  U.  S.  42,  22  Sup.  22; 

Washburn  vs.  Western  Ins.  Co.  29  Fed.  Cases  330; 

Heuer  vs.  Northwestern  Nat.  Ins.  Co.  144  111.  393; 

Transatlantic  vs.  Dorsey  56  Md.  70.  40  Am.  Rep.  403; 

Cohn  vs.  National  Ins.  Co.  96  Mo.  App;  315,  70  S.  W.  259; 

Briggs  vs.  N.  B.  &  M.  Ins.  Co.  53  N.  Y.  446; 
Lightning.  The  policy  conditions  recite  that  the  company  will  not 

be  liable  for  any  loss  by  lightning,  unless  fire  ensues,  and 
in  that  event,  for  damage  by  fire  only.  Buildings  are 
frequently  cracked,  rent  and  torn  in  pieces  by  lightning, 
without  showing  any  damage  by  fire  whatever  and  it  is  thia 
class  of  losses  which  the  clause  is  intended  to  cover. 

There  can  be  no  fire  loss  unless  there  be  actual  ignition 
or  burning  and  the  loss  be  the  effect  of  such  ignition,  not 
that  the  identical  property  to  which  the  damage  occurred 
should  be  consumed,  or  even  ignited;  but  there  must  be  a 
fire  or  burning  which  is  the  proximate  cause  of  the  lot 
It  is  immaterial  how  intense  the  heat  may  be,  unless  it  be 
the  effect  of  ignition,  it  is  not  within  the  terms  of  tin- 
policy.     Companies  may,  by  endorsement,  assume  liability 
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for  loss  caused  by  lightning  which  covers  loss  or  damage  by 
lightning  only,  but  if  fire  ensues  the  loss  and  (or)  damage 
caused  thereby  is  covered  by  the  fire  policy. 

The  Attorney  -  General  of  California  held  that  fire 
insurance  companies  could  not  assume  liability  for  losses 
caused  by  lightning  unless  they  put  up  a  separate  deposit 
for  that  purpose,  as  a  loss  by  lightning  was  not  a  fire  loss. 

The  courts  seem  to  take  the  same  view  of  the  matter 
and  unless  liability  is  specifically  assumed  by  the  company, 
there  can  be  no  loss  under  a  fire  insurance  contract. 

Kenniston  vs.  Ins.  Co.  14  N.  H.  341; 

Babcock  vs.  Ins.  Co.  6  Barb.  N.  Y.  687.      Supra. 

Spinsley  vs.  Lancashire  Ins.  Co.  Wis.  S.  C.  11  Ins.  L.  J.  371; 

Baker  vs.  Rockford  Ins.  Co.  U.  S.  C.  C.  Minn.  1883; 

Kittleman  vs.  Fire  Ass'n  79  Mo.  App.  447; 

Beals  vs.  Phoenix  24  Ins.  L.  J.  73; 

Clark  vs.  Farmers  Mut.  Ins.  Co.  86  N.  W.  Rep.  549; 

Beakes  vs.  Phoenix  N.  Y.  S.  C.  54  N.  Y.  290; 

Chimney  Fires.  Roofs  are  frequently  set  on  fire  from  soot  caused  by 

the  burning  out  of  a  chimney,  and  we  are  clearly  responsible 
for  such  losses.  In  the  case  of  Way  vs.  Abington  Mutual 
Insurance  Company  (Mass.)  43  N.  E.  1032;  the  court  said: 
"A  chimney  is  not  intended  to  be  used  as  a  place  in  which 
to  kindle  fires,  or  to  have  fires  for  use  or  enjoyment  in 
connection  with  the  occupation  of  the  building.  It  is 
intended  to  carry  off  the  products  of  combustion.  Occasional 
fires  in  a  chimney  from  the  ignition  of  soot,  are  to  be 
expected.  In  a  sense  they  are  accidental  for  they  start 
from  time  to  time  without  human  aid  and  a  loss  or  damage 
from  such  cause  is  covered  under  the  policy. ' ' 

General.  If  the   insured,  after   a  fire,   destroys   or   injures  the 

goods  or  property;  if  he  makes  no  effort  to  put  the  fire  out 
or  protect  the  property  after  a  fire ;  such  loss  or  damage  is 
not  a  loss  by  "fire"  within  the  meaning  of  the  policy. 

Dohrman  vs.  Niagara,  96  Wis.  38,  71  N.  W.  Rep.  69;  27  Ins.  L. 

J.  357; 
Thornton  vs.  Security  Ins,  Co.  117  Fed.  773; 
Chandler  vs.  Worcester  Ins.  Co.  3  Cush.   (Mass.)  328; 
Phoenix  vs.  Mills  77  111.  App.  546; 
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Where  lumber  in  a  dry  kiln  is  superheated  to  such  an 
extent  as  to  destroy  the  fibre  of  the  wood,  and  render  it 
useless  for  manufacturing  purposes,  it  is  not  a  loss  by  fire, 
A  company  is  not  liable  where  the  fire  resulted  from 
the  fumigation  of  the  house  by  the  Board  of  Health,  under 
the  clause  in  the  policy  "This  company  shall  not  be  liable 
for  loss  caused  directly  or  indirectly  by  military  or 
usurped  power,  or  by  order  of  any  civil  authority."  The 
word  "indirectly"  covers  all  the  causes  of  loss,  mentioned, 
and  will  exempt  the  company  from  liability  where  the  loss 
occurred  indirectly  by  order  of  any  civil  authorities,  as  well 
as  where  it  resulted  directly  therefrom.  The  proximate 
cause  of  a  fire  is  the  efficient  cause  which  puts  the  other 
cause  into  motion. 

Hocking  vs.  British  America  (Wash.  S.  C.)  40  Ins.  L.  J.  799; 

Ins.  Co.  vs.  Boon  95  U.  S.  117,  24  L.  Ed.  395; 

Grand  Trunk  Ry  vs.  Richardson  91  U.  S.  454,  23  L.  Ed.  356; 

Barton  vs.  Home  Ins.  Co.  42  Mo.  156,  97  Am.  Dec.  329; 

Conner  vs.  Manchester  130  Fed.  743; 

There  is  another  class  of  claims,  for  which  we  are  not 
liable  that  give  us  considerable  trouble  and  which  we  pay 
if  the  adjuster  does  not  insist  upon  an  itemized  estimate  of 
damage.  That  is,  where  the  city  authorities  will  not  permit 
the  building  to  be  repaired  and  placed  in  the  same  condition 
it  was  before  the  fire.  I  refer  particularly  to  electric 
wiring,  fireplaces  and  chimneys.  The  policy  conditions 
read:  "The  company  will  not  be  liable  beyond  the  actual 
cash  value  of  the  interest  of  the  insured  in  the  property  at 
the  time  of  loss  or  damage  nor  exceeding  what  it  would 
then  cost  the  insured  to  repair  or  replace  the  same  with 
material  of  like  kind  and  quality;  said  cash  value  to  be 
estimated  without  allowance  for  any  increased  cost  of 
repair  or  reconstruction  by  reason  of  any  ordinance  or  law 
regulating  repair  or  construction  of  buildings." 

It  is  clear  that  we  are  only  liable  for  what  it  would  coal 
to  put  the  property  back  in  the  same  condition  it  was  before 
the  fire,  whether  the  insured  is  or  is  not  allowed  to  do  so 
and  that  is  all  the  company  should  pay. 
Conclusion.  There  seems  to  be  enough  legal  authority  and  decisions 

for  denying  liability  for  loss  or  damage  resulting  from  t In- 
following  causes : 
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If  smoke  or  soot  is  thrown  off  by  a  lamp  or  coal  oil  heater. 

If  a  stove  is  cracked  or  spoiled  by  fire  kindled  in  it. 

If  a  fire  in  a  fireplace  should  crack  the  mantle  or  scorch 
anything  left  too  near  it;  or  injure  property  by  its  smoke 
which  the  chimney  failed  to  carry  off'. 

If  a  wall  or  wainscoting  is  scorched  or  blistered  by  heat 
from. a  gas  plate  or  stove  placed  too  close  to  it. 

For  spontaneous  combustion  where  there  is  no  actual  flame. 

For  fire  loss  by  lightning  where  there  is  no  actual  ignition. 

For  electricity  where  there  is  no  damage  except  that  caused 
by  the  electric  current  within  it. 

For  coffee  in  a  coffee  roaster,  by  the  usual  fire. 

For  sugar  in  its  cooking  pans,  by  the  usual  fire. 

For  lumber  in  a  dry  kiln,  unless  the  kiln  burns. 

Or  for  any  article  which  is  consumed  or  damaged  in  the 
ordinary  process  of  manufacturing  except  where  the 
heat  or  fire  is  communicated  from  some  cause  other  than 
that  usually  employed.  In  other  words  the  fire  must 
become x  a  hostile  one  in  order  to  make  the  company 
liable  under  its  contract. 
For  physical  corruption,  moulding,  spotting,  dampness, 

discoloration,  decay,  heating,  spoiling,  evaporation,  fermen- 
tation, shrinkage,  souring,  breakage  or  leakage,  except  as  a 

direct  result  of  fire  or  from  water  in  extinguishing  the  fire. 


Mr.  Sexton- — Mr.  Chairman,  this  is  an  every  day  practical 
paper,  that  any  of  us  specials  or  adjusters  or  underwriters  can 
understand  and  apply.  I  suggest  that  the  matter  be  referred  to 
the  Executive  Committee,  with  a  view  of  printing  a  number  of 
copies  to  be  placed  on  sale,  so  that  each  traveling  man  can  have 
one  in  his  library  and  one  with  him.     I  make  that  a  motion. 

The  Secretary — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — Won't  you  add  to  that  the  paper  of  Mr. 
Williams,  which  was  printed  last  year  and  which  is  now  out  of 
print,  that  it  be  also  re-printed. 
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Mr.  Sexton — Yes,  I  will  add  that,  to  be  left  with  the  Execu- 
tive Committee. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  motion,  which  is  that  the 
paper  just  read  by  Mr.  Williams  and  the  one  read  by  him  last- 
year  and  now  out  of  sale,  be  both  referred  to  the  Executive 
Committee,  with  a  view  of  having  copies  of  them  placed  on  sale. 

The  motion  carried  unanimously. 

Mr.  Sexton — Now,  Mr,  President,  with  reference  to  the  paper 
of  Mr.  Mullins.  As  we  old  fellows  know,  Mr.  Mullins  was  a 
stalwart  in  the  business,  and  what  he  didn't  know  about  the 
business  was  not  worth  knowing.  His  paper  contains  a  great 
many  recommendations,  and  I  would  suggest  that  committees  be 
selected  for  each  one  of  those,  in  combination  with  the  matter  of 
uniform  policy  forms,  as  set  forth  in  Mr.  Keene's  paper.  It 
should  be  combined  with  that,  and  committees  on  each  one  of 
those  appointed,  so  that  we  may,  if  possible,  have  something 
taught  us  by  those  committees  the  next  time  we  meet. 

The  Secreta^ — I  second  that  motion. 

The  President — It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  a  committee 
be  appointed,  presumably  by  the  incoming  president,  on  the 
papers  on  Uniform  Insurance  Blanks  and  Policy  Forms,  and  the 
recommendations  contained  in  the  paper  of  Mr.  Mullins.  Are 
you  ready  for  the  question? 

The  motion  carried  unanimously. 

The  President — The  motion  is  carried  and  the  incoming- 
president  will  appoint  the  committee. 

Mr.  Thornton — Mr.  President,  in  relation  to  some  of  the 
points  brought  forth  by  Mr.  Williams,  he  referred  to  two  matters 
which  are  rather  doubtful  in  my  mind.  In  his  entire  paper  he 
refers  to  "direct  loss  or  damage, "  "the  company  is  not  liable 
for  anything  except  direct  loss  or  damage,''  and  therefore  it  is  not 
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liable  for  the  numerous  causes  that  he  has  explained.  But, 
under  the  California  policy,  the  word  ' 'direct"  is  eliminated.  I 
would  be  interested  to  know  whether  the  company  would  be  liable 
or  not  under  the  California  form.  Then,  in  another  instance,  he 
uses  the  word  " ignition "  and  again  ''glow,'7  and  again  "flame." 
Is  the  company  liable  when  an  article  close  to  the  friendly  fire 
has  been  so  heated  that  combustion  commences,  and  it  actually 
begins  to  get  red,  but  no  flame  has  actually  taken  place?  Is  the 
company  then  liable?  If  Mr.  Williams  cares  to  differentiate 
between  "flame,"  "ignition,"  "combustion,"  "glow,"  I  would 
like  to  have  the  matter  clear  in  my  mind. 

Mr.  Williams — In  reply  to  the  last  statement  of  Mr,  Thornton 
about  the  article  becoming  red  from  the  close  proximity  of  the 
article  to  the  friendly  fire,  in  which  case  it  would  not  break  into 
a  flame,  I  hardly  think  that  that  would  be  a  possible  thing.  If  it 
once  assumed  that  red  color,  it  would  burst  into  flames  instantly. 
If  the  article  is  scorched,  we  are  not  responsible  for  the  loss.  It 
must  break  into  a  flame  or  be  consumed,  or  we  are  not  responsible. 

Mr.  Brown — However,  if  there  is  a  glow  without  actual  flame, 
would  the  company  then  be  liable,  would  that  be  possible? 

Mr.  Williams — I  do  not  think  so.  In  order  to  give  a  glow 
there  must  be  a  flame  or  something  kindred  to  it. 

Mr.  Brown — A  coal,  for  instance,  is  glowing. 

Mr.  Williams — Yes,  but  it  is  flaming  also,  and,  as  long  as  it 
remains  in  its  proper  channel,  we  are  not  responsible.  But  when 
it  gets  out  of  its  proper  channel,  then  we  are. 

Mr.  Bates — I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Williams  one  more 
question,  in  that  particular.  Supposing  that  some  red  hot  coals 
fell  out  of  a  grate.  They  are  not  burning,  but  they  are  red  hot 
and  there  is  no  flame,  and  they  roll  out  and  roll  on  the  carpet, 
and,  without  igniting  the  carpet,  simply  eat  their  way  through. 
Is  that  a  fire  loss  under  the  policy? 
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Mr.  Williams — I  do  not  think  so,  although  we  are  paying  for 
such  losses? 

Mr.  Sexton — Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  Mr.  Williams  is  right  on 
the  law,  and  my  legal  friend  on  my  right  here  is  also  right  on  the 
practice.  A  great  deal  depends  on  the  court  and  the  jury  in  these 
cases.  Now,  this  Northern  case  referred  to  went  to  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court,  and  the  United  States  Supreme  Court  held 
that  the  companies  were  not  responsible.  But  another  company 
covering  $1,500  in  the  same  fire,  not  carried  to  the  United  States 
court,  had  to  pay  that  loss.  So  very  much  depends  on  the  court. 
While  Mr.  Williams  is  correct,  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  I  am 
afraid  Mr.  Thornton 's  idea  wTould  be  against  us  on  the  other  side, 
that  there  would  be  a  glow  and  we  would  not  see  it. 

The  President — I  have  a  letter,  gentlemen,  from  Mr.  Charles  C. 
Moore,  President  of  the  Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition 
Company,  addressed  to  me  dated  January  14,  1913,  which  I  desire 
to  read: 

4 'The  Congress  of  the  United  States,  with  the  approval  of  the 
President,  has  selected  San  Francisco  as  the  place  for  celebrating 
the  world's  greatest  physical  achievement,  the  completion  of  the 
Panama  Canal.  Here  in  1915  the  nations  of  the  world  will 
assemble  not  merely  representing  their  most  important,  valuable 
and  interesting  productions,  but  in  a  series  of  congresses  which 
are  intended  to  be  the  most  important  the  world  has  ever  known. 
These  are  intended  to  bring  here  the  most  noted  thinkers  and 
publicists  of  the  world,  men  of  all  nations  of  broadest  intellectual 
grasp  of  world  affairs.  One  of  the  most  important  of  these  con- 
gresses is  the  World's  Insurance  Congress,  a  world  gathering  that 
will  consider  the  problems  of  the  various  lines  of  insurance. 

"It  is,  therefore,  a  matter  of  unusual  consequence  that  the 
important  convention  to  be  held  that  year  by  your  body  should 
choose  San  Francisco  as  its  meeting  place.  We  have  delegated 
Mr.   W,  L.  Hathaway    of    San    Francisco,  Commissioner  of   the 
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Panama  Pacific  International  Exposition  for  the  World's  Insur- 
ance Congress  of  1915,  to  appear  before  your  convention  at  San 
Francisco,  as  the  representative  of  the  President  of  the  Panama 
Pacific  Universal  Exposition,  to  extend  in  his  name  to  the  mem- 
bers of  your  convention  an  invitation  on  behalf  of  the  Exposition. 
We  also  invite  your  earnest  co-operation  with  Mr.  Hathaway  in 
arranging  for  the  congress. 

"We  ask  for  him  the  courtesy  of  a  hearing,  and  earnestly 
hope  that  the  sentiment  of  the  convention  will  be  in  favor  of 
holding  its  1915  meeting  in  San  Francisco.  Should  your  organiza- 
tion decide  to  hold  its  1915  meeting  in  this  city  we  shall  be  glad, 
if  you  so  desire,  to  arrange  for  suitable  halls  for  all  sessions." 

I  think  under  our  mode  of  business  it  would  be  better  to  have 
this  letter  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  to  be  considered 
by  it  at  its  meeting  tomorrow,  if  that  suits  your  pleasure.  Or 
does  the  meeting  here  wish  to  take  up  the  matter  with  Mr. 
Hathaway  this  afternoon? 

Mr.  Sexton — I  suggest  that  the  subject  matter  go  to  the 
Executive  Committee,  and  so  move,  Mr.  Chairman. 

Mr.  Bates — I  second  the  motion. 

The  President — It  is  moved  and  seconded  that  this  matter  be 
referred  to  the  Executive  Committee. 

The  motion  carried  unanimously. 

The  President — Next  in  order  is  a  paper,  "The  Insurance 
Press,"  by  Mr.  John  C.  Piver.  This  is  the  only  paper  that  comes 
before  you  at  this  meeting  that  I  have  not  read,  and  I  shall  be 
just  as  much  interested  as  any  one  of  you  in  hearing  what  Mr. 
Piver  has  written  for  us. 

Mr.  Piver — Mr.  President  and  gentlemen:  I  can  promise 
you  this  is  going  to  be  a  short  spasm.  It  will  not  keep  you  very 
long.     I  hope  it  won't  do  you  any  harm. 
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THE  INSURANCE  PRESS. 

John  C.  Piver. 
Editor  Underwriters  Report,  San  Francisco. 

EARLY    HISTORY. 

The  insurance  press  has  had  no  less  a 
remarkable  development  than  the  great  system 
of  insurance  of  the  present  day.  Like  insur- 
ance, its  early  operations  were  humble  and 
in  its  early  development  bore  little  indication 
of  the  great  mission  it  had  entered  upon. 
Devoted  to  the  principles  which  represented 
the  early  development  of  insurance,  it  had  its 
share  in  the  alternate  successes  and  trials 
wThich  have  characterized  the  system  of  indem- 
nity from  its  beginning  to  the  present  time. 
Although  well  established  in  England,  the 
insurance  press  first  made  its  appearance  in 
the  United  States  on  March  6th,  1850,  when  The  Insurance  Advocate  and 
Journal  was  issued  by  the  late  Alfred  S.  Gillett,  then  an  humble  local 
agent  at  Ohicopee  Falls,  Massachusetts.  The  announced  purpose  of  the 
publication  was  "to  furnish  such  information  as  would  lead  to  more 
thorough  investigation  of  the  principles  which  govern  life,  fire  and  marine 
insurance  in  this  country. "  After  one  year,  The  Insurance  Advocate 
and  Journal  was  compelled  to  suspend  and  insurance  journalism  lan- 
guished until  1852,  when  Tuckett's  Monthly  Insurance  Journal,  modeled 
after  the  insurance  journalism  practiced  at  that  time  in  England,  made  its 
appearance  at  Philadelphia.  From  the  date  of  the  Philadelphia  enterprise, 
however,  the  development  of  insurance  journalism  was  rapid,  the  honor  of 
having  the  greater  number  of  journals  being  shared  alternately  by  New 
York  and  Philadelphia  until  the  first  named  took  the  lead  which  it  has 
since  maintained.  In  its  early  years  the  insurance  press  of  America  knew 
little  of  personal  accident,  casualty,  surety  and  liability  insurance,  these 
branches  being  undeveloped  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  That  the  editors 
of  the  early  papers  had  their  hands  full,  nevertheless,  is  shown  by  a  perusal 
of  the  earlier  editions,  the  subjects  of  fire,  marine  and  life  insurance  being 
discussed  with  surprising  vigor  and  an  exhaustive  understanding. 
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FUNCTIONS. 

From  the  outset  the  insurance  press  has  labored  to  preserve  the  ideals 
of  the  great  business  of  insurance,  while  serving  a  useful  function  through 
the  dissemination  of  news  of  the  business  and  the  discussion  of  topics  of 
special  interest.  In  its  mission  to  serve  insurance,  it  has  apparently 
always  had  the  latter' s  best  interests  in  mind  and  has  earnestly  sought  to 
serve  insurance  with  efficiency.  The  proper  discussion  of  the  complex 
problems  of  insurance  in  the  latter' s  great  variety  calls  for  the  highest 
order  of  technical  knowledge,  as  well  as  constant  accuracy,  and  that  these 
features  are  appreciated  and  preserved  by  publishers  of  the  insurance  press 
may  readily  be  gained  by  a  reading  of  their  productions.  In  its  important 
work  of  seeking  out  and  printing  the  truths  and  development  of  insurance, 
the  insurance  press  has  gained  the  confidence  and  esteem  of  the  fraternity, 
whose  membership  generally  has  responded  with  the  substantial  support 
needed  to  maintain  its  important  functions.  Having  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  general  scheme,  it  is  creditable  to  insure  operators  that  they  are 
disposed  to  give  to  the  insurance  press  the  recognition  already  mentioned. 

SEVENTY-SIX    JOURNALS. 

Compared  with  publications  of  other  trades,  the  number  of  insurance 
journals  is  only  exceeded  by  the  papers  regularly  devoted  to  finance  and 
banking,  there  being  ninety-three  of  the  latter.  Insurance  journals 
number  seventy-six,  the  automobile  trade  being  next  on  the  list  with 
forty-six  publications.  Then  follow  papers  representing  liquor  interests 
and  numbering  forty;  electrical  journals,  thirty-three;  mining  publications, 
thirty-two,  while  real  estate  comes  next  with  twrenty-two  trade  publica- 
tions. At  the  present  time,  as  before  stated,  there  are  seventy-six 
publications  devoted  to  insurance  regularly  issued,  the  list  of  journals 
including  five  publications  devoted  exclusively  to  life  insurance,  while 
two  journals  cover  accident  insurance  and  two  find  the  subjects  of  fire 
prevention  and  protection  their  principal  work.  The  balance  of  the 
insurance  press  is  represented  by  sixty-seven  publications  which  devote 
their  space  to  fire,  life  and  miscellaneous  topics  equally  divided.  Monthly 
journals  are  in  the  majority,  not  less  than  fifty  of  the  latter  being  issued. 
The  weekly  papers  come  next  in  number,  there  being  fifteen  of  these,  with 
the  fortnightly  journals  next,  numbering  ten.  As  might  be  expected,  the 
majority  of  the  insurance  periodicals  are  located  in  the  larger  insurance 
centers,  no  less  than  thirty-two  being  published  at  New  York.  Philadelphia 
has  six,  while  Chicago  and  San  Francisco  have  four  each.  Atlanta  houses 
three;  Boston,  Baltimore, New  Orleans,  St.  Louis,  Louisville  and  Des  Moines 
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each  account  for  two  journals,  while  the  following  cities  are  represented  by 
one:  Hartford,  Newark,  Pittsburgh,  Kansas  City,  Indianapolis,  Detroit, 
Washington,  Denver,  Los  Angeles  and  Portland.  The  remainder  of  the 
publications  are  located  in  various  smaller  cities.  Besides  the  regular 
insurance  journals,  there  are  a  number  of  daily  and  weekly  papers  which 
devote  more  or  less  space  to  news  of  insurance  and  the  discussion  of 
insurance  subjects.  Many  of  the  insurance  companies,  including  fire,  life 
and  miscellaneous,  have  their  own  papers  which  are  issued  at  regular  or 
irregular  intervals,  being  devoted  mainly  to  the  interests  of  the  issuing 
company.  In  addition  to  the  above  there  are  publications  regularly  issued 
by  underwriting  organizations,  notable  instances  being  the  excellent 
American  Agency  Bulletin,  of  the  National  Association  of  Local  Fire 
Insurance  Agents,  while  the  life  interests  are  admirably  served  by  Life 
Association  News,  a  monthly  issued  by  the  National  Association  of  Life 
Underwriters. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  NEWS  FEATURES. 

An  innovation  of  recent  date  by  the  insurance  press  is  the  practice  of 
featuring  news  happenings  of  the  insurance  world.  As  might  be  surmised, 
this  departure  is  largely  the  work  of  the  weeklies,  whose  more  frequent 
dates  of  issue  give  them  an  advantage  over  the  papers  issuing  less 
frequently.  By  the  employment  of  a  regular  corps  of  staff  correspondents 
located  at  central  points,  practically  all  of  the  happenings  of  interest  to  the 
insurance  world  are  secured  and  presented  without  delay.  Supplementing 
their  written  reports  or  stories  by  the  use  of  the  telegraph,  the  operations 
of  the  correspondents  for  the  news  weeklies  enable  the  latter  to  provide 
their  readers  promptly  with  original  matter  which  is  quite  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  ordinary  insurance  journal.  That  this  service  is  appreciated, 
may  be  judged  from  the  rapid  and  substantial  growth  of  the  papers  of  the 
class  referred  to.  Through  the  development  of  this  feature  of  its  service, 
the  news  weekly  has  also  increased  its  circulation  to  a  figure  seldom 
contemplated  by  the  publisher  of  the  ordinary  monthly  or  bi-monthly 
journal.  This  development  of  news  and  circulation  has  increased  its  cost 
of  production,  and  in  consequence  advertising  rates  are  considerably 
higher  than  in  the  other  journals.  Insurance  executives  who  insist  upon 
returns  from  advertising  in  the  insurance  press,  however,  have  found,  in 
common  with  other  prudent  advertisers,  that  other  things  being  equal,  the 
medium  with  the  largest  circulation  gives  the  most  satisfying  results. 
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MISDIRECTED    SUPPORT. 

The  statement  is  often  heard  that  there  are  too  many  insurance  papers. 
Now  while  underwriters  will  agree  perhaps,  that  there  are  too  many  poor 
insurance  papers,  no  one  will  maintain  that  there  are  too  many  good 
insurance  papers.  Admitting  that  many  of  the  insurance  papers  published 
today  are  lacking  in  the  initiative  and  influence  which  trade  publications 
should  possess  to  properly  serve  their  trade,  what  is  the  reason  for  their 
existence  and  maintenance?  Does  not  the  fault  lie  with  the  indifferent 
company  executive  or  soft-hearted  manager  who  cannot  or  will  not  put  his 
support  and  patronage  of  insurance  papers  on  a  sensible  business  basis? 
Instead  of  apportioning  $200  each  year  for  the  Monthly  Underwriter 
because  he  is  friendly  with  the  latter' s  publisher,  or,  because  the  paper  is 
disposed  to  give  him  a  personal  puff  when  the  occasion  serves ;  or,  fearing 
perhaps  that  refusal  to  support  the  paper  will  invite  unfavorable  criticism  of 
his  affairs ;  why  not  assign  his  patronage  to  the  insurance  press  in  propor- 
tion to  the  latter' s  circulation  and  influence?  Some  time  ago  a  prominent 
department  manager  with  a  desire  to  place  his  advertising  allowance  upon 
a  business  basis,  invited  four  insurance  journals  to  furnish  him  with  a 
statement  of  their  circulation  by  states,  together  with  other  data  which  he 
deemed  necessary  to  determine  the  papers'  influence  and  value  as  advertis- 
ing mediums.  To  this  obviously  legitimate  request  no  heed  was  paid 
except  by  one  weekly  paper  which  promptly  furnished  the  required 
information.  Of  the  three  others,  two  maintained  silence,  while  the 
other,  with  an  apparent  view  to  discourage  the  information  seeker,  called 
upon  the  department  manager  for  an  itemized  account  of  his  company's 
loss  settlements  in  the  San  Francisco  conflagration.  From  the  foregoing, 
it  would  seem  that  the  proper  course  left  for  the  department  manager  was 
to  reward  the  publisher  who  had  the  honesty  to  permit  examination  of  his 
wares  by  a  prospective  customer.  Doubtless  the  manager  was  justified  in 
transferring  his  advertising  to  the  honest  publisher  and  cutting  off  his 
support  from  the  others.  In  truth  he  did  not  do  either,  but  continued  to 
support  the  four  publications  the  same  as  before. 

SITUATION     DISCOURAGING. 

Now  this  condition  is  discouraging  to  the  insurance  journalist  who  is 
honestly  and  sincerely  seeking  to  represent  and  benefit  the  great  institu- 
tion of  insurance.  To  build  up  and  operate  a  live  insurance  paper  requires 
capital,  initiative  and  considerable  intelligence,  to  say  nothing  of  a  working 
knowledge  of  the  various  branches  of  insurance,  which  can  only  be  had 
after  years  of  study  and  practice.     When  with  these  requisites  a  consider- 
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able  circulation  and  corresponding  influence  has  been  developed  by  the 
publisher,  it  is  obviously  the  duty  of  insurance  to  support  the  latter  so 
far  as  its  judgment  and  means  will  permit.  Unfortunately,  through  years 
of  practice,  it  has  become  a  custom  with  certain  executives  to  divide 
their  annual  advertising  by  the  number  of  insurance  papers  the  manage- 
ment wishes  to  favor.  As  a  result,  worthy  papers  are  ill  supported  while 
the  other  publications  receive  more  recognition  than  they  are  entitled  to. 
It  has  been  suggested  that  no  insurance  journal  is  really  worthy  of 
support  until  it  has  been  established  for  at  least  ten  years.  But  the 
general  observance  or  adoption  of  the  ten-year  rule  would  undoubtedly 
work  a  hardship  upon  worthy  young  papers  which  had  otherwise  proven 
their  right  to  recognition.  A  far  better  and  more  equitable  plan  would  be 
for  companies  or  managers  to  insist  that  no  insurance  paper  be  eligible 
for  support  unless  it  possesses  a  bona  fide  circulation  of  at  least  1,000 
copies  per  issue.  One  thousand  copies  is  a  fair  circulation  for  the  average 
trade  publication,  and  to  insist  upon  this  as  a  minimum  would  work  no 
hardship  upon  the  legitimate  publishers.  To  the  others,  such  a  requisite 
might  serve  as  a  spur  to  stimulate  their  efforts  to  reach  this  goal,  with 
failure  making  for  increased  mortality  among  the  unfortunates. 

PRESENT  SYSTEM  IMPROPER. 

While  not  advocating  a  slaughter  of  the  innocents,  it  is  plain  that 
the  present  system  followed  by  companies  in  supporting  the  insurance 
press,  through  so-called  advertising,  is  both  impractical  and  extravagant. 
Impracticable  because  of  improper  or  ill-prepared  copy  or  advertising 
matter,  and  extravagant  because  no  effort  is  made  to  obtain  proper  value 
for  the  money  expended.  If  favorable  publicity  is  desirable  all  insurance 
journals  which  devote  their  energy  and  space  to  providing  it  are  clearly 
entitled  to  the  support  of  the  companies.  For  this  reason  every  insurance 
paper  should  receive  the  support  of  the  companies  so  far  as  the  latter  are 
able  to  give  the  same.  But  at  the  same  time  the  companies  should  be 
prepared  to  recognize  individual  merit  and  if,  upon  proper  examination, 
certain  papers  are  found  to  have  a  larger  circulation  and  greater  influence, 
then  the  duty  of  the  companies  is  to  express  their  support  of  these 
individual  papers  in  a  substantial  manner. 

IS    ADVERTISING    CHARITY? 

Many  executives  and  company  managers  affect  to  believe  that  adver- 
tising in  insurance  journals  is  not  advertising  in  its  accepted  sense,  but  is 
merely  an  expression  of  favor  or  support  for  the  journals  and  their  work 
in  behalf  of  insurance.     The  belief  that  advertising  in  insurance  journals 
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is  an  act  of  charity  doubtless  holds  true  with  many  of  the  papers  of 
limited  circulation  and  corresponding  influence,  just  as  it  dfoes  with 
advertising  in  any  medium  of  doubtful  value.  Advertising  has  been 
defined  as,  "the  act  of  turning  the  attention  of  others  to  a  certain  object 
in  a  public  manner."  This  is  precisely  what  the  insurance  press  seeks  to 
do  and  engages  to  do  when  it  accepts  payment  from  insurance  companies 
for  printing  the  latter' s  announcements,  cards  or  annual  statements, 
as  the  case  may  be.  When  it  has  performed  this  service  it  has  as 
fully  earned  the  emolument  previously  agreed  upon  as  any  other  trade 
or  technical  journal  has  earned  the  support  of  the  interests  to  which 
it  is  devoted.  Certain  executives,  for  want  perhaps  of  a  better  excuse, 
sometimes  seek  to  evade  patronage  of  insurance  journals  on  the  ground 
that  the  papers,  being  read  exclusively  by  persons  selling  insurance, 
do  not  reach  policyholders  and  hence  cannot  influence  the  consumer. 
This  is  clearly  an  evasion  and  if  generally  applied  there  would 
remain  no  field  for  trade  papers  of  any  nature.  As  an  illustration: 
If  a  manufacturer  of  a  steel  saw  of  undoubted  merit  wished  to  encourage 
a  sale  of  his  product,  his  first  step  is  to  announce  his  article  to 
the  steel  or  hardware  trade.  This  is  secured  by  means  of  advertising  in 
the  trade  journals  specializing  in  these  matters  until  the  trade  or  retailers 
are  familiar  with  the  advertised  article  and  its  announced  advantages. 
Proceeding  along  these  lines,  the  manufacturer  creates  a  favorable  interest 
among  retailers,  who  correspond  with  the  position  of  the  ordinary  insur- 
ance agent,  and  when  the  retailer  is  subsequently  attracted  to  handle  and 
sell  the  manufacturer's  product,  who  will  deny  that  this  happy  result  was 
produced  by  the  advertisement  in  the  trade  paper. 

INSURANCE    PRESS     BENEFICIAL. 

Apart  from  the  bare  claim  that  the  insurance  press  has  upon  insurance 
because  of  the  favorable  publicity  given  the  business,  there  is  a  broader 
claim,  which  insurance  interests  generally  are  glad  to  award,  on  the  score 
of  general  benefit,  to  the  business.  It  is  upon  the  insurance  press  that 
insurance  people  depend  directly  for  much  of  their  information  and 
indirectly  for  some  of  their  technical  knowledge  of  the  business  and  its 
many  divisions.  Without  its  press,  for  the  most  part  presided  over  by 
conscientious  and  well  informed  editors,  who  have  the  best  interests  of 
the  business  at  heart,  insurance  could  not  have  made  the  advancement 
which  marks  it  today.  Compared  with  other  trade  journals,  the  insurance 
press  undoubtedly  ranks  well  in  the  lead  and  it  should  do  so,  for  what 
business  or  enterprise  in  the  economic  scale  of  things  can  match  the 
system  of  indemnity  practiced  by  present  day  insurance?     (Applause.) 
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The  President — We  have  been  listening  to  a  very  good 
exposition  of  the  subject,  not  only  a  review,  but  also  a  criticism, 
and  I  think  we  can  get  the  value  of  it.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
Mr.  Piver  knows  the  subject.  This  afternoon  I  hope  we  may 
start  in  at  2  o'clock  promptly,  as  otherwise  we  shall  not  get 
through.  We  conclude  our  morning  session  after  having  disposed 
of  seven  papers. 

The  meeting  will  now  stand  adjourned  until  2  o'clock. 


FOURTH    SESSION 


Two  o'clock,  Wednesday,  January  15,  1913. 

The  President — I  want  again  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
members  to  the  fact  that  tonight  at  the  banquet,  which  is  at  7 
o'clock  at  the  Palace  hotel,  there  will  be  a  diagram  placed  where 
each  one  can  look  up  his  location,  and  I  wish  each  one  would 
inform  himself  as  to  that  before  we  enter  the  banquet  room. 

Mr.  Hathaway  was  here  a  little  while  ago  and  presented  the 
formal  invitation  of  the  Exposition  Company,  a  very  nicely 
engraved  invitation,  to  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the 
Pacific  to  the  '  Insurance  Congress,  and  also  a  letter  showing  that 
Mr.  William  J.  Dutton  is  chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Congress.  I  will  read  the  letter  to  you  dated  January  15, 
1913. 

"  January  15,  1913. 

"I  have  the  honor  to  present  to  you  a  letter  from  President 
Chas.  C.  Moore,  together  with  the  Exposition  Company's  official 
invitation  to  hold  their  annual  meeting  in  this  city  in  the  year 
1915  in  connection  with  the  World's  Insurance  Congress,  wThich 
the  Exposition  Company  has  assumed  the  responsibility  of 
inaugurating  here  that  year. 

"This  congress  will  deal  with  all  classes  of  insurance,  and  a 
national  organization  is  being  created  with  representation  from 
all  branches  of  insurance  to  act  with  this  office  in  the  arranging 
of  the  details  of  this  congress,  the  meetings  of  various  associations 
here  that  year  and  the  representation  that  each  will  have  in  the 
congress. 
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"The  organization  is  being  created  with  an  Executive  Com- 
mittee of  five  prominent  California  insurance  men,  the  following 
three  of  which  have  already  been  appointed : 

"Wm.  J.  Dutton,  Chairman,  President  Fireman's  Fund 
Insurance  Company;  George  I.  Cochran,  President  Pacific  Mutual 
Life  Insurance  Company;  E.  C.  Cooper.  State  Insurance  Commis- 
sioner, and  to  co-operate  with  them  there  is  being  created  a 
National  Council,  by  each  association  of  importance  being  asked 
to  name  one  member  to  serve  in  that  body ;  and  this  is  to  request 
that  your  association  at  this  meeting  take  such  action  as  you  may 
deem  necessary  to  accredit  for  our  appointment  to  the  National 
Council  one  of  your  members.      (Signed) 

W.  L.  Hathaway,  Commission 

I  wanted  particularly  to  bring  this  to  your  attention,  to  show 
that  the  fire  insurance  men  have  been  duly  represented.  If  there 
is  no  objection,  this  will  also  be  referred  to  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee. 

Next  in  order  is  a  paper  entitled  "Water  Works  for  Fire 
Protection,"  and  it  refers  more  especially  to  small  towns.  It  is  a 
paper  which  is  of  great  value  to  us,  and  will  show  the  value  of 
extending  -membership  to  the  bureaus,  whereby  we  gain  practical 
men  who  will,  in  future,  enhance  the  usefulness  of  our  As- 
tion.     Mr.  Mathews. 
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WATER   WORKS   FOR   FIRE   PROTECTION. 


R.   B.   Mathews. 

Engineer    Board    of   Underwriters,   San    Francisco. 

Your  President  has  requested  me  to  treat 
this  subject  in  such  a  manner  that  the  sub- 
stance of  the  paper  may  be  used  as  a  primer 
or  elementary  text  book  by  any  layman. 
Having  this  object  in  view,  I  shall  attempt  a 
discussion  which  owing  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject  must  be  largely  technical  and  will, 
necessarily,  embody  many  ideas  that  are  not 
new  to  the  student  of  fire  protection. 

There  are  two  requisites  to  a  water  works 
system  for  fire  protection :  First — That  it  be 
capable  of  delivering  certain  definite  quanti- 
ties of  water  at  given  points,  and,  Second — 
That  there  be  sufficient  pressure  behind  this 
water  at  points  where  it  is  taken  from  the  system  to  force  it  through  hose 
or  other  equipment  with  sufficient  velocity  to  throwT  it  on  to  the  fire  to  the 
best  advantage.  It  must  be  understood  that  water  is  the  extinguishing 
agent  and  that  it  is  the  quantity  of  water,  usually  expressed  in  gallons  per 
minute  in  fire  protection  parlance,  that  can  be  applied  to  the  fire  that 
determines  the  protective  efficiency  of  the  system.  There  appears  to  be  a 
very  general  misconception  that  pressure  alone  is  the  measure  of  the  value 
of  a  water  works  system  for  fire  protection.  A  query  as  to  the  nature  of 
protection  in  a  community  or  town  will  almost  invariably  be  answered  by 
single  reference  to  pressure.  Contrary  to  this  notion  is  the  fact  that  the 
most  effective  way  of  extinguishing  a  fire  in  a  burning  building  would  be, 
if  it  were  possible,  to  pick  up  the  building  bodily  and  submerge  it  in  the 
ocean,  in  which  case  pressure  would  play  no  part  at  all.  Since  it  is 
impossible  to  put  the  fire  into  the  water,  we  must  throw  the  water  on  to 
the  fire,  which  introduces  pressure  as  a  necessary  factor.  But  the  mere 
fact  that  a  guage  attached  to  a  hydrant  shows  a  good  pressure  has  no 
significance  whatever,  taken  by  itself. 

The  essential  parts  of  a  water  works  system  are : 
1 — A  source  of  supply. 

2 — Supply  mains  from  source  to  distributing  system. 
3 — Distributing  mains. 
4 — Hydrants. 
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There  are  two  possible  sources  of  supply,  gravity  and  direct  pressure, 
the  latter  depending  on  some  means  other  than  gravity  for  producing 
pressure  in  the  pipes. 

A  gravity  supply  must  have  the  intake  of  the  pipe  system  at  such 
elevation  above  points  where  water  is  to  be  used  as  to  give  the  desired 
flowing  pressure,  every  foot  difference  in  elevation  producing  in  the  pipe  a 
pressure  of  .434  pounds  per  square  inch  when  no  water  is  flowing,  this 
being  known  as  the  static  head.  To  this  must  be  added  the  loss  of 
pressure  by  friction  in  the  pipes  when  the  maximum  quantity  of  water 
judged  likely  to  be  used  at  any  one  time  is  flowing.  This  friction  loss 
depends  on  five  things:  The  length  of  pipe  system  between  intake  and 
point  where  water  is  used;  the  size  of  pipes;  the  character  of  the  interior 
surface  of  the  pipes,  as  to  roughness  or  smoothness;  the  nature  and  number 
of  bends,  sudden  contractions,  enlargements  or  obstructions;  and  the 
quantity  of  water  flowing. 

The  loss  of  pressure  by  friction  can  be  computed  very  closely  by 
hydraulic  formulae  for  any  given  set  of  conditions,  and  is  a  matter  that 
demands  the  most  careful  consideration.  The  static  pressure  on  the 
system,  or  the  pressure  existing  under  ordinary  conditions  of  domestic 
flow,  especially  if  this  quantity  be  small  as  compared  with  the  demand  for 
fire  purposes  may  be  very  misleading,  as  may  be  seen  by  the  following 
illustration : 

Consider  a  system  that  ordinarily  supplies  300  gallons  of  water  per 
minute  for  domestic  use.  Based  on  the  usual  estimate  of  100  gallons  per 
capita  per  day  this  would  supply  a  town  of  about  4,000  population.  The 
recommendation  of  the  Underwriters'  Uniformity  Association  calls  for  a 
fire  flow  of  2,000  gallons  per  minute,  the  equivalent  of  eight  standard 
fire  streams  for  a  town  of  this  size.  Assume  the  loss  of  pressure  by 
friction  in  the  pipe  system  to  be  five  pounds  under  ordinary  conditions  of 
domestic  consumption.  The  sum  of  the  domestic  and  fire  flow  is  2,300 
gallons  per  minute  and  the  pressure  loss  would  accordingly  be  240  pounds 
during  the  fire  flow,  or  48  times  as  much  as  under  normal  conditions. 
In  order  to  maintain  a  hydrant  pressure  of  80  pounds  under  the  fire 
demand  there  would  have  to  be  a  static  pressure  of  320  pounds  on  the 
system  and  a  normal  pressure  of  315  pounds.  These  figures  are  based  on 
the  hydraulic  law  that  loss  of  pressure  by  friction  in  pipes  varies 
approximately,  but  not  exactly,  as  the  square  of  the  quantity  flowing,  for 
a  given  pipe  system;  that  is,  if  the  quantity  be  doubled  the  pressure  loss 
will  be  quadrupled,  or  if  the  quantity  be  trebled  the  loss  of  pressure  will 
be  multiplied  by  the  factor  nine.     The  illustration  cited  above  represent? 
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conditions  that  would  actually  exist  for  a  pipe  system  the  equivalent  of 
5,600  feet,  or  a  little  over  a  mile  of  8-inch  clean  pipe,  straight  and  without 
obstructions  of  any  kind.  The  effect  of  these  and  also  of  age  would  be  to 
increase  the  friction ;  the  latter,  by  reason  of  the  roughening  or  tubercu- 
lation  of  the  interior  surface  of  the  pipes  from  corrosion. 

Such  a  condition  as  our  illustration  refers  to  would  more  likely  be 
encountered  in  a  small  town  than  in  a  large  one  as  the  ratio  of  domestic 
use  to  fire  demand  increases  with  the  population,  as  may  be  seen  by 
reference  to  curve  sheet  No.  1  showing  the  relation  between  these  two 
quantities. 

(Explanatory  cuts  on  pages  169,170  and  171.) 

Of  the  two  supplies  gravity  and  direct  pressure,  the  gravity  is  by  far 
the  better  because  it  is  positively  automatic,  not  depending  on  mechanical 
devices  which  are  subject  to  disorder  and  breakage,  nor  on  human  agency 
which  is  prone  to  err;  also  because  the  pressure  is  steady  and  not  pulsat- 
ing, which  means  less  wear  and  tear  on  the  pipe  system;  and  further, 
because  with  a  gravity  supply  it  is  impossible  to  increase  pressure  on 
mains  beyond  a  safe  point.  Furthermore,  a  gravity  supply  is  more  flexible 
than  direct  pressure,  that  is,  it  is  not  limited  to  a  specified  number  of 
gallons  per  minute. 

In  many  situations  it  is  not  possible  to  secure  a  gravity  supply,  because 
of  there  being  no  suitable  stream  or  natural  elevation  of  sufficient  height 
for  a  reservoir  site.  A  standpipe  or  tank  may  be  used,  but  this  is 
necessarily  limited  in  capacity  and  pressure  and  is  suitable  only  for  very 
small  towns  with  low  buildings,  or  for  private  protection.  In  such 
situations  a  direct  pressure  system  must  of  necessity  be  used. 

The  quantity  of  water  necessary  and  the  pressure  to  be  maintained  at 
the  hydrants  for  standard  protection  is  the  same,  whether  a  gravity  or 
direct  pressure  system  be  used. 

The  curve  on  sheet  No.  1  gives  the  fire  demand  for  standard  protection 
for  towns  of  from  1,000  to  70,000  population,  the  quantities  being  those 
recommended  by  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Uniformity  Association.  On  the 
same  sheet  is  given  a  curve  showing  the  domestic  quantity  based  on  an 
estimate  of  100  gallons  per  capita  per  day. 

It  may  be  well  to  state  for  the  information  of  those  who  are  not 
accustomed  to  curves  as  a  means  of  representing  data  of  this  kind,  that 
curves  are  much  more  expressive  than  tables,  in  that  they  show  at  a  glance 
relationships,  such  as  that  between  domestic  and  fire  demand  in  the 
present  instance,  the  discovery  of  which  would  require  careful  perusal 
and  study  of  tables  and  might  easily  be  overlooked. 
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The  determining  factors  in  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of  water 
demanded  for  fire  service  are :  Size  of  buildings,  nature  of  construction, 
character  and  quantity  of  combustible  contents  and  relative  location  of 
buildings  with  reference  to  each  other,  all  of  which  taken  together  make 
up  the  potential  hazard.  This  should  be  considered  in  conjunction  with 
other  features  of  protection,  such  as  watch  service,  fire  alarm,  fire  depart- 
ment and  apparatus,  all  of  which  have  a  vital  bearing  on  the  situation  as 
affecting  the  time  elapsing  between  the  origin  of  a  fire  and  getting  hose 
streams  into  play,  as  well  as  the  efficiency  with  which  the  protection  is 
used. 

The  hydrant  pressure  necessary  for  standard  protection  will  vary  for 
different  conditions,  depending  on  the  height  of  buildings  to  be  protected, 
the  length  of  hose  line  necessary,  which  latter  is  determined  by  the 
hydrant  spacing  and  on  winds. 

Curve  sheet  No.  2  shows  the  distances  that  hose  streams  will  be 
effective  for  different  pressures  at  the  base  of  the  play  pipe,  it  being 
assumed  that  a  moderate  wind  is  blowing.  It  is  advisable  to  add  about 
25  per  cent  to  the  height  of  buildings  to  provide  for  greater  wind  velocities. 

After  having  ascertained  the  pressure  necessary  at  base  of  play  pipe 
to  discharge  a  stream  the  required  distance,  the  hydrant  pressure  necessary 
may  be  determined  by  adding  to  this  pressure  the  friction  loss  through 
the  necessary  length  of  hose  with  250  gallons  per  minute  flowing,  this 
being  a  standard  fire  stream. 

Curve  sheet  No.  3  shows  the  friction  loss  in  50  feet  or  one  length  of 
average  cotton  rubber-lined  fire  hose  for  different  quantities  of  flow.     . 

The  loss  through  any  other  length  may  be  obtained  by  multiplying 
the  loss  in  50  feet  by  the  number  of  50- foot  lengths  in  the  line. 

SUPPLY    MAINS. 

There  is  little  to  be  said  on  this  subject,  except  that  mains  should 
be  of  ample  size,  which  must  be  determined  by  their  length  and  the 
quantity  of  water  to  be  delivered.  They  should  also  be  in  duplicate  and 
traverse  routes  widely  enough  separated  that  the  breaking  of  one  would 
not  be  likely  to  disturb  the  other. 

DISTRIBUTING    SYSTEM. 

The  function  of  the  distributing  system  is  as  the  name  implies,  to 
distribute  the  water  to  all  parts  of  the  town  and  supply  hydrants  at 
various  points. 

It  is  not  practicable  to  outline  any  general  scheme  for  a  distribution 
system  that  would  be  applicable  to  all   cases,  owing  to  the   diversity  of 
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conditions  that  are  met  with.  Each  individual  case  demands  special 
consideration.  A  few  general  rules  may  be  stated,  however,  which  should 
be  followed  whatever  the  conditions. 

The  gridiron  scheme  should  be  employed,  i.  e.,  pipes  should  be  joined 
at  all  intersections  and  a  gate  valve  installed  on  each  of  the  four  branches 
of  the  intersection.  This  will  permit  of  any  length  of  pipe  between 
intersections  being  cut  out  for  making  service  connections  and  repairs,  or 
in  case  of  break,  by  the  closing  of  two  valves.  If  these  intersections  are 
sufficiently  close  together,  say  not  over  300  feet  apart,  only  a  small  part  of 
the  system  will  need  to  be  out  of  service  at  any  one  time. 

The  system  should  be  so  designed  as  to  permit  of  future  extension  and 
furnish  additional  supply  to  new  or  growing  districts  without  impairing  the 
efficiency  of  other  portions  of  the  system.  This  may  be  accomplished  by 
the  proper  arrangement  of  large  primary  arteries  with  smaller  secondary 
feeders. 

The  question  of  properly  gateing  the  system  is  of  great  importance. 
In  a  city  in  this  state  of  30,000  population,  an  investigation  showed  that  a 
break  in  one  of  the  large  mains  in  the  congested  district  would  necessitate 
the  closing  of  twenty-two  gate  valves  before  the  system  could  be  put  back 
in  service  by  which  time  a  fire  would  undoubtedly  have  gotten  beyond 
control.  This  means  that  the  safety  of  the  entire  city  was  jeopardized  by 
dependence  on  this  one  water  main. 

The  points  to  be  considered  in  connection  with  hydrants  are:  Spacing 
of  hydrants  should  be  not  greater  than  150  feet  in  congested  valve 
districts,  or  300  feet  in  residence  districts.  There  is  no  economy  in  placing 
hydrants  far  apart  as  more  hose  is  required,  the  initial  outlay  for  which 
will  more  than  equal,  in  most  cases,  the  cost  of  the  additional  hydrants 
necessary  for  standard  spacing.  Furthermore,  the  life  of  hose  is  short  as 
compared  with  that  of  hydrants.  Added  to  this  are  the  objections  to  long 
lines  of  hose  in  the  time  required  to  lay  them,  the  increased  liability  of 
burst  hose,  and  the  loss  of  pressure  sustained  by  friction.  Eef erring 
again  to  the  question  of  initial  cost,  consider  the  two  cases  of  hydrants 
spaced  150  and  300  feet  apart.  The  difference  in  the  quantity  of  hose 
necessary  to  concentrate  four  streams  at  a  point  half  way  between  the 
hydrants  for  the  two  cases  is  300  feet.  At  $1  a  foot  this  means  an  outlay 
of  $300  for  the  additional  hose  required  for  the  same  service,  while  a 
six-inch  double  hydrant  installed  costs  in  the  neighborhood  of  $50. 

So  much  for  the  technical  side  of  the  subject. 

It  will  not  be  out  of  place  here  to  give  expression  to  a  few  general 
ideas  which  are  pertinent  to  the  discussion. 
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In  the  matter  of  fire  protection  it  is  necessary  to  provide  against  the 
most  adverse  conditions  that  are  likely  to  arise.  If  only  average  conditions 
be  taken  as  a  basis  of  estimating  the  character  of  protection  necessary, 
the  ever  present  conflagration  menace  may  at  any  time  be  transformed 
into  a  reality  that  will  render  valueless  the  money  and  effort  expended  for 
the  so-called  protection. 

Prospective  investors  in  fire  protection  usually,  and  rightly  so,  wish  to 
know  what  they  may  expect  in  return  for  money  spent  on  fire  protection 
in  the  way  of  reduced  insurance  rates.  It  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  the 
entire  burden  of  cost  to  be  borne  by  the  insurance  premium.  A  part  of 
the  money  spent  should  be  charged  against  protection.  Statistics  show 
that  only  about  50  per  cent  of  value  destructible  by  fire  is  covered  by 
insurance.  On  this  basis  it  is  not  fair  to  expect  more  than 50  percent  of 
the  interest  and  payments  on  bonds  to  be  met  by  reduction  in  premiums. 
Taking  into  account  the  further  consideration  that  loss  of  business  is 
often  of  greater  consequence  than  the  tangible  property  loss,  the  propor- 
tion of  expense  rightfully  chargeable  against  insurance  cost  is  still  further 
reduced. 

Boards  of  underwriters  do  not,  however,  limit  themselves  to  this 
consideration  in  granting  reductions  for  improvement  in  fire  protection, 
such  reduction  being  based  entirely  on  the  decrease  in  physical  hazard  in 
accordance  with  a  uniform  schedule.  These  boards  pursue  a  very  liberal 
policy  in  this  matter  and  encourage,  by  substantial  recognition,  any  real 
improvement  of  conditions. 

As  a  final  thought,  the  problem  of  reducing  our  enormous  annual  fire 
waste,  amounting  to  $250,000,000  for  an  average  year,  demands  the  most 
thoughful  attention  of  the  fire  insurance  fraternity.  If  left  to  an  apathetic 
public,  not  associated  by  common  interests,  the  solution  of  the  problem 
will  be  long  deferred.     The  effort  must  be  organized. 

In  so  much  as  the  insurance  interests  represent  the  most  prominent  o 
those  organizations  closely  identified  with  this  problem,  it  follows  that  a 
large  part  of  the  responsibility  rests  on  their  shoulders. 

Much  creditable  work  has  been  done  in  the  organization  and  mainte- 
nance of  such  institutions  as  the  National  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  and 
the  Underwriters'  Laboratories  whose  efforts  are  along  educational  lines. 

The  work  of  these  organizations  should  be  supplemented  by  that  of 
bureaus  in  the  large  commercial  or  industrial  centres,  employing  the  best 
technical  talent  available.  These  bureaus,  co-operating  with  the  national 
organizations,  are  of  great  assistance  in  disseminating  information  and  in 
bringing  these  institutions  and  the  public  into  close  touch. 
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Such  technical  bureaus  are  maintained  in  connection  with  rating 
boards  in  some  districts,  which  has  proven  to  be  a  very  satisfactory 
arrangement. 

In  conclusion  I  desire  to  suggest  a  closer  relationship  between  the 
public  and  those  organizations  that  are  actually  engaged  in  the  work  of 
preventing  loss  of  life  and  property  by  fire,  by  promoting  the  science  and 
improving  the  methods  of  fire  prevention  and  protection.     (Applause.) 
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The  President— This  paper  will  be  a  great  benefit  and  be 
frequently  referred  to  by  the  men  in  the  underwriting  world,  and 
I  thank  the  gentleman  for  the  skill  and  patience  which  he  has 
exhibited  in  handling  it.  The  special  agent  is  frequently  out  in 
the  field  and  asked  how  fires  begin,  and  how  to  put  them  out  and 
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so  on;  he  has  no  excuse  now  to  say  that  he  does  not  know. 
We  are  obliged  to  Mr.  Mathews  for  explaining  how  to  construct 
water  works.  I  would  like  to  ask  Mr.  Roberts  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  subject  if  he  will. 

Mr.  Roberts — I  read  the  paper  over,  Mr.  President,  and  I 
think  it  is  a  very  valuable  and  good  paper,  and  as  I  have  before 
suggested,  I  think  a  good  many  ideas  can  be  gotten  out  of  it  as  to 
laying  out  water  supplies  for  mills  and  large  factories,  or  for 
cities  and  small  towns. 

Mr.  President — Mr.  Mathews  has  written  this  paper  for  us, 
although  he  is  not  as  yet  a  member  of  this  Association.  He  has 
now  an  opportunity  to  come  into  the  Association. 

The  President — Next  in  order  is  a  very  short  paper  by 
Edward  E.  Potter,  written 'just  before  he  left  for  the  South  Seas 
and  India,  and  it  is  a  subject  for  reflection  and  thought.  I  will 
ask  Mr.  John  W.  Gunn  to  read  the  paper. 
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CONTINGENT  PROFIT  TO  LOCAL  AGENTS. 

Edward  E.  Potter. 

General    Agent   Glens    Falls,  San    Francisco. 

Having  but  a  limited  time  at  my  disposal, 
as  I  am  about  leaving  for  the  tropics  for  the 
winter,  I  regret  that  I  have  not  the  time  to 
give  more  deliberation  on  the  subject  "Con- 
tingent Profits  to  Local  Agents." 

Forty  years  ago  I  would  have  responded 
with  great  alacrity  to  your  request  for  a  little 
contribution  to  the  annual  session,  feeling  then 
that  I  was  fully  competent  to  educate  the 
whole  insurance  fraternity  from  the  writing 
of  a  daily  report  to  the  adjustment  and  pay- 
ment of  the  loss.  At  the  present  time  I  feel 
that  I  know  very  little.  Perhaps  before 
another  forty  years  roll  around,  I  will  be 
able  to  tell  you  at  least  all  about  fires ;  for  safety  I  shall  take  with  me  a 
couple  of  asbestos  suits. 

If  I  remember  correctly,  many  years  ago  Mr.  Geo.  T.  Hope,  of  the 
Continental  Insurance  Company,  advocated  the  payment  of  contingent 
commissions  to  all  agents.  At  that  time  I  made  some  figures  which 
convinced  me  that  it  was  not  feasible  to  general  agents  working  on 
commission  and  a  contingent.  In  the  first  place,  in  small  agencies  where 
a  loss  would  more  than  eat  up  the  agent's  annual  premium,  there  was  very 
little  inducement  for  him  to  switch  his  business  to  the  company  that  was 
paying  him  a  flat  commission  of  twenty  per  cent,  instead  of  fifteen  and  ten 
per  cent  contingent,  and  this  could  be  avoided  only  when  he  was  working 
for  all  his  companies  on  the  same  terms.  This  would  not  prevent  switching 
to  a  company  with  no  losses,  consequently  all  the  companies  would  have  to 
pool  the  agents'  losses  with  agreement  of  agent  not  to  switch.  I  also  found 
that  with  say  one  hundred  agents,  I  might  lose  enough  with  twenty-five  of 
them  to  swell  my  loss  ratio  so  that  I  would  make  no  contingent  for  myself 
and  yet  have  to  pay  a  contingent  to  the  seventy-five  agents  having  no 
losses,  thereby  giving  me  a  double  loss,  i.  e.,  defeating  my  contingent  and 
increasing  my  expense  ratio  and  decrease  my  premiums  from  switching 
agents.  We  might  quote  an  extreme  case,  say  with  one  hundred  agents 
and  $100,000  premiums  with  a  Long  Beach   conflagration  loss  of  $60,000. 
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This  would  leave  the  general  agent  no  contingent  and  yet  he  would  hare 
to  pay  contingent  to  all  of  his  agents  having  no  losses. 

AN     ILLUSTRATION. 

Flat  Basis— 

100  agents  average  1,000  premiums  each,  $100,000  at  15  and  20  per  cent 

commisson,  average  17J  per  cent  commission. 
Flat  and  Contingent — 
100  agents  average  1,000  premiums  each,  $100,000  of  these. 

25       "  "         1,000  "  "       $  25,000  com.  15  per  cent,  $  3,750. 

75       "  "         1,000  "  "      .$75,000     "     15  per  cent,    11,250. 

75       "  "         1,000  "  "|  75,000. 

Less  15  percent  commission,  $11,250,  net  for  contingent,  $63,750  commission 

10  per  cent,  $6,375. 
Aggregate  commission  $21,375  or  21.375-1000  per  cent  commission. 
These  figures  speak  for  themselves. 

The  President — The  next  paper  is  one  on  the  subject  of 
"Fire  Protection,"  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Morrow,  special  agent  of  the 
Commercial  Union  Assurance  Company.  As  he  is  not  here  to 
read  the  paper  I  will  ask  Mr.  Richards  to  do  so. 
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FIRE   PROTECTION. 

J.   H.   Morrow. 

Special   Agent    Commercial   Union,    San    Francisco. 

This  paper  will  be  found  devoid  of  techni- 
calities. Its  intent  is  not  so  much  to  instruct 
as  to  stimulate.  If  it  be  found  to  border  on 
sermonizing  let  those  to  whom  it  is  addressed, 
my  fellow  special  agents,  "Hear  me  for  my 
cause;"  for  my  cause  is  their  cause. 

Fire  waste,  how  apt  it  is  for  us  who  are  in 
the  insurance  business  to  regard  it  from  a 
business  standpoint.  A  premium  income  dis- 
sipated by  fire  losses,  especially  avoidable  fire 
losses,  is  a  serious  thing,  and  prudence  rather 
than  selfishness  is  possibly  the  term  which 
should  be  used  in  characterizing  our  attitude 
toward  this  constant  menace  to  legitimate 
business  profit. 

It  is  seldom,  however,  that  the  insurance  loss  is  the  true  exponent  of 
the  property  loss.  There  are  uncovered  values  and  a  train  of  misfortune 
entering  into  the  aftermath  of  fires  for  which  an  insurance  policy  can 
furnish  no  alleviation. 

Now  we,  as  special  agents,  are  charged  with  a  double  duty,  double  in 
the  sense  that  the  interest  we  would  conserve  belong  both  to  the  public 
and  to  the  insurance  companies.  In  fact  this  is  a  case  wherein  we  can 
serve  two  masters  without  conflict.  If,  by  our  efforts,  the  fire  loss  can  be 
curtailed  the  benefit  extends  in  both  directions. 

To  enjoy  the  privilege  of  discharging  this  double  benefit,  to  seize  the 
opportunity  and  turn  it  to  advantage  is  a  great  thing.  Nations  plunge 
into  war  over  matters  often  trivial  in  comparison  with  the  annual  waste 
by  fire  in  the  United  States  alone,  and  men  go  forth  to  battle  snatching 
at  the  glory  of  dying  upon  a  "bed  of  honor"  for  their  country's  sake. 
But  for  us  who  are  called  to  engage  in  this  campaign  of  stopping  the 
waste  of  conflagration,  if  there  is  no  glory  of  the  martial  kind,  there  is  at 
least  a  satisfaction  in  realizing  that  we  have  used  our  scientific  and 
business  training  for  the  general  good. 

It  is  a  fine  thing  for  a  special  agent  to  be  an  income  producer,  but  to 
be  an  income  producer  without  being  an  income  conservor  is  to  fail  in 
fulfillment  of  the  true  measure  of  success. 
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Intelligent  inspections  are  essential,  and  it  is  right  here  that  the 
public's  interest  in  this  question  of  waste  is  apparent.  The  inspector 
should  become  the  advisor.  He  should  not  merely  seek  by  criticism  to 
reduce  to  a  minimum  the  hazard  incident  to  the  occupancy  of  the 
individual  risk,  but  should  recommend  along  broad  and  judicious  lines 
ways  of  betterment  in  construction  and  advanced  methods  of  protection. 
Tactfully,  he  should  extend  his  observations  and  his  advice  to  surrounding 
property,  since  it  is  the  fire  fiend  outside  the  gates,  as  well  as  the  fire  fiend 
inside  the  gates,  who  must  be  reckoned  with. 

Then,  there  is  the  opportunity  to  bring  our  knowledge  and  our  advice 
to  bear  upon  the  public  direct,  upon  the  municipality  and  upon  its  officials, 
such  as  the  mayor,  superintendent  of  buildings  and  chief  of  fire  depart- 
ment. To  do  these  things  the  special  agent  must  have  equipped  himself  by 
study  and  experience.  He  must  know  what  he  is  talking  about,  what  he 
is  advocating  or  else  he  may  expose  himself  to  the  ridicule  which  a 
hard-headed  New  England  farmer  once  indulged  in  at  the  expense  of  a 
city  clergyman  to  whom  he  had  listened  the  previous  Sunday.  "That 
preacher/'  he  said,  "was  great  in  the  way  he  used  words,  but  say,  when 
he  talked  about  them  gentle  sheep  he  was  all  off".  Why  I'd  give  him  a 
dollar  to  cross  my  ten-acre  lot  when  my  old  ram  was  there  and  get  his 
coat  tails  safe  to  the  rail  fence." 

Without  flattery  I  can  say  that  the  technical  equipment  of  even  the 
youngest  among  us  is  so  far  advanced  that  once  this  campaign  for 
education  and  betterment  is  entered  upon,  every  man  can  be  counted  upou 
to  accomplish  desired  results. 

Study  and  experience  will  increase  our  influence.  If  the  man  from 
Missouri  wants  to  be  shown,  show  him,  but  don't  wait  until  he  asks.  In 
doing  this  work  it  is  proper  that  we  carry  with  us  a  professional  dignity. 
Each  represents  his  company;  in  this  work  of  education  he,  however, 
represents  all  companies,  with  the  burden  of  responsibility  of  the  greatest 
moment.     (Applause.) 

The  President — I  will  now  call  for  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  the  President's  address,  and  on  the  report  of  the 
Secretary-Treasurer,  of  the  Librarian  and  of  the  Executive 
Committee.  Mr.  Williams  is  the  chairman  of  the  committee 
and  I  will  ask  him  to  read  the  report. 

Mr.  Williams — The  report  reads  as  follows,  Mr.  President* 
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Report  of  Committee  on  President's   Address  and  Treasurer  and 
Librarian's  Reports,  and  Report  of  Executive  Committee. 

Your  Committee,  to  whom  was  referred  the  address  of  the  President, 
and  the  reports  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Treasurer  and  Librarian  beg 
to  make  the  following  report : 

The  amendment  of  the  by-laws  regarding  membership  as  suggested  by 
the  President  has  been  attended  to,  and  we  agree  that  every  effort  should 
be  made  to  have  those  join  who  are  now  eligible  to  membership. 

We  highly  recommend  the  adoption  of  his  suggestion  to  make  the 
Library  of  more  use  to  our  members  by  having  it  open  from  10  a.m.  until 
4  p.  m.  each  day  except  Saturdays,  when  the  hours  shall  be  10  a.  m.  till  3  p.  m.  , 
and  that  members  be  allowed  to  take  books  from  the  Library.  We  also 
concur  that  a  Library  Sub-Committee  of  three  should  be  appointed  by  the 
Executive  Committee  and  this  committee  to  have  full  charge  of  the 
Library;  to  formulate  rules  for  its  guidance  and  to  have  power  to  solicit 
funds  for  the  increase  and  maintenance  of  the  Library;  also  that  members 
of  the  Insurance  Society  of  San  Francisco  be  allowed  the  use  of  the  Library 
upon  payment  of  annual  dues  to  be  mutually  agreed  upon  between  our 
Executive  Committee  and  the  Insurance  Society. 

We  strongly  urge  the  members  to  take  more  interest  in  the  Insurance 
Society  of  San  Francisco  and  in  this  institute's  work  as  suggested  by  the 
President,  and  that  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed  to  confer  with  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  Insurance  Society  that  the  two  institutions 
may  be  brought  in  closer  touch  and  harmony  with  each  other  to  the 
benefit  of  both. 

We  heartily  concur  in  the  views  of  the  President  in  reference  to  the 
Underwriters'  Congress  of  1915,  and  urge  that  a  committee  of  three  be 
appointed  by  the  incoming  President  who  shall  have  full  power  to 
formulate  such  plans  as  are  necessary  and  proper  for  the  rightful 
representation. 

It  is  gratifying  to  know  that  the  balance  as  shown  by  the  Treasurer's 
report  is  much  larger  than  heretofore  and  that  the  annual  deficit  of  the 
Dinner  Committee  decreases  each  year. 

The  Librarian  again  suggests  the  incorporation  of  the  Library  and  we 
strongly  urge  that  the  incoming  Executive  Committee  give  this  matter 
prompt  consideration.  We  are  not  prepared  to  recommend  that  the 
Library  be  incorporated,  but  we  do  suggest  that  it  be  placed  on  a  more 
permanent  footing. 

Your  committee  feel  that  President  Mayer  is  to  be  congratulated  upon 
the  excellent  quality  of  the  papers  secured  by  him  for  this  meeting  and  that 
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he  is  to  be  commended  for  the  careful  and  efficient  manner  in  which  the 
affairs  of  the  Association  have  been  attended  to  during  his  term  of  office. 

T.  H.  Williams, 
F.  B.  Kellam, 
Herbert  Folger, 
A.  TV.  Thornton. 

(Applause.) 

Mr.  Gunn — There  is  one  thing  in  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee which  I  thought  at  the  time  was  a  recommendation  that 
should  be  discussed.  I  would  like,  anyway,  to  call  it  to  mind. 
I  w^ould  be  glad  to  have  the  books  in  the  library  loaned  out 
under  certain  safeguards,  but  I  wTould  not  like  to  have  loaned  out 
a  book  that  would  break  the  series,  say,  of  the  reports  of  our  own 
Association,  or  the  reports  of  the  Association  of  Great  Britain,  or 
of  the  Association  of  the  Northwest  and  such  like,  because  if  we 
lose  one  of  those  volumes  we  have  practically  ruined  our  series  of 
reports,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  books  of  that  kind  should  be 
loaned  out  of  the  library.  Take,  for  instance,  the  report  of  the 
Proceedings  of  this  Association.  I  am  told  there  are  only  four 
complete  sets  in  existence.  The  library  itself  has  not  a  complete 
set,  I  happen  to  have  one,  had  it  in  Seattle  when  the  great  fire 
occurred,  arid  I  believe  Mr.  Fuller  has  one  and  there  are  two 
others  somewhere.  Since  those  are  the  only  reports  in  existence 
of  our  Association  I  think  we  should  be  very  careful  of  them. 
My  own  books  I  have  loaned  out  sometimes.  I  have  loaned  a 
volume  once  or  twice  to  certain  gentlemen  here  in  tow^n  that  now 
I  say  "no"  to  whenever  they  ask  for  them.  I  am  willing  they 
should  sit  down  in  my  office  a  week  and  read  a  paper,  but  I  do 
not  believe  those  volumes  which  wTould  break  a  series  should  be 
let  out  of  the  library. 

Mr.  Sexton — I  should  object  to  loaning  any  book  from  the 
library  of  any  kind  or  class.  If  a  man  wants  to  examine  a  book 
let  him  go  to  the  library  and  examine  it.     We  hope  to  keep  our 
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present  Librarian,  and  we  will  increase  his  salary  in  proportion 
to  the  hours,  and  he  can  tell  anybody  who  wants  a  certain  thing 
where  to  find  it  because  it  is  well  indexed.  A  man  who  wants 
a  book  from  the  library  should  spend  all  the  time  he  needs 
in  the  library  itself.  We  cannot  have  a  circulating  library, 
because  we  cannot  afford  to  have  more  than  one  book  of  a  kind. 
There  is  no  reason  why  anybody  should  want  to  take  a  book  from 
that  library.  I  repeat,  that  if  a  man  wants  to  read  or  hunt  up 
anything  he  can  go  and  stay  there  an  hour  or  two  and  read  it, 
and  if  he  wants  to  study  up  any  particular  work  that  is  there  let 
him  buy  a  copy  somewhere.     It  does  not  cost  a  great  deal. 

The  Secretary — Mr.  Sexton's  point  about  loaning  books  I 
think  is  very  good.  It  is  not  wise  to  let  books  go  out  of 
the  library,  since  we  might  in  that  way  lose  valuable  books 
that  we  cannot  duplicate.     I  do  not  believe  in  loaning  books. 

The  President — I  will  ask  Mr.  Williams  to  take  the  chair. 

Vice-President  Williams  in  the  chair. 

Mr.  Mayer — I  believe  there  is  a  different  way  of  looking  at 
this,  Mr.  Chairman.  I  must  freely  admit  that  I  would  know 
very  little  about  the  fire  insurance  business  if  I  would  have  to 
visit  the  library  and  do  my  reading  there  during  business  hours. 
My  study  has  been  done  by  burning  the  oil  of  the  midnight  lamp. 
It  has  been  done  principally  on  the  road,  in  my  hours  waiting 
for  trains  and  so  on.  I  have  no  time  to  read  from  10  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon;  my  time  is  taken 
up  by  my  company's  work  and  for  my  company.  There  may  be 
reasons  why  some  of  the  books  should  not  go  out,  but  because 
there  is  a  set  of  books  of  thirteen  or  fourteen  volumes  that  should 
not  go  out  (because  they  cannot  be  duplicated),  I  do  not  think  we 
ought  to  say  no  books  should  go  out.  As  to  those  particular  books 
we  should  not  let  them  go  out;  they  are  valuable.  But  there  are 
articles  in  some  of  those  books  that  it  takes  hours  to  read  and 
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study,  and  how  can  you  get  the  information  otherwise  than  by 
taking  the  books  out  of  the  library?  You  are  all  in  a  hurry  for 
your  noon  lunch  between  the  hours  of  12  and  2,  as  the  hours  are 
now,  and  how  are  you  going  to  do  your  work?  If  the  library  is 
to  be  of  any  value  let  the  books  go  out,  even  if  one  is  lost.  If  a 
book  is  stolen,  then  it  is  a  poor  sort  of  a  library  that  has  to  be 
so  guarded.  No  book  will  be  stolen  if  you  will  let  the  books  go 
out.  I  am  in  favor  of  the  library  if  it  is  to  be  of  any  good,  and  a 
library  from  where  you  will  let  the  members  have  the  books.  If 
there  are  a  few  volumes  that  you  cannot  duplicate,  those  should 
not  be  loaned.     Otherwise,  I  say,  let  the  members  have  the  books. 

President  Mayer  resumed  the  chair. 

The  Secretary — Mr.  President,  I  would  like  to  have  your 
Librarian  make  a  few  remarks  on  that  subject. 

The  President — Mr.  Moore  will  you  kindly  address  the 
meeting. 

Mr.  Moore — In  regard  to  the  use  of  books  in  the  library,  it 
is  only  safe  to  follow  the  course  that  is  pursued  by  the  public 
libraries ;  by  the  Insurance  Library  Association  of  Boston ;  by 
our  San  Francisco  public  library,  and  by  the  public  library  of 
Oakland.  Certain  classes  of  books  in  all  those  libraries,  known 
as  reference  books,  must  be  set  aside  and  under  no  consideration 
allowed  out.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  in  our  own  San  Francisco 
public  library  and  in  the  library  in  Oakland  ten  per  cent  or 
perhaps  twenty  per  cent  of  the  library  is  reference — I  do  not  know 
but  more  than  that — and  you  cannot  get  a  book  out  under  any 
consideration  from  the  reference  department  of  the  library.  As 
to  the  balance,  if  you  propose  to  allow  the  books  to  be  taken  out 
it  is  absolute  folly  for  the  library  to  start  with  one  copy.  My 
own  experience  here  in  your  library  shows  that.  If  you  com- 
mence the  work  of  loaning,  then  commence  the  work  at  once  of 
duplicating   your   volumes  and    triplicating  them,    and    perhaps 
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carrying  it  still  farther  than  that.  But  you  must  have  at  least 
a  triplicate  of  your  volumes  if  you  propose  to  loan  them  out. 
You  must  keep  your  Proceedings  and  valuable  works  intact. 
Let  me  illustrate  my  meaning.  Through  kindness  of  Mr.  Rolla  V. 
Watt  we  received  a  donation  from  him  of  a  complete  set  of  the 
Coast  Review.  It  is  the  only  set  to  be  found  anywhere.  A 
gentleman  in  St.  Louis,  having  a  lawsuit  for  a  large  amount, 
found  it  necessary  to  get  certain  information  from  one  of  the 
early  copies  of  the  Coast  Review.  He  could  not  find  a  set  of  the 
books  either  in  Washington,  New  York,  Boston  or  Chicago. 
He  decided  to  come  to  this  city  and  on  visiting  the  office  of  the 
Coast  Review  was  told  that  our  library  had  the  only  set.  He 
offered  to  put  up  a  bond  for  a  thousand  dollars  if  we  would  loan 
him  one  of  the  volumes,  but  was  told  that  he  could  not  have  it  at 
any  figure.  I  said,  "You  couldn't  have  it  if  you  put  up  a  bond 
for  $5,000.  If  you  want  what  is  here  you  can  bring  your 
stenographer  here  and  get  it;  otherwise  you  can't  have  it."  He 
said,  "It  involves  a  question  of  $50,000  and  therefore  it  is  worth 
our  while."  However,  he  got  wThat  he  wished  for.  I  merely 
say  that  such  a  set  as  that  should  never,  under  any  considera- 
tions, be  allowed  to  go  out;  not  a  volume  of  it.  It  would  be 
beyond  all  possibility  to  ever  have  them  replaced  and  they  are 
invaluable.  So  I  say,  follow  the  course  adopted  by  all  the 
libraries  of  the  country:  triplicate  your  books,  if  you  have  among 
them  books  that  you  want  to  have  go  out;  make  a  set  of  books 
known  as  reference  books,  to  be  kept  in  the  library  and  kept 
under  proper  lock  and  key,  and  only  to  be  given  out  by  the 
Librarian,  and  then  only  for  the  purposes  of  consultation  in  the 
library.  If  you,  like  myself,  were  to  drop  into  any  of  the  foreign 
libraries,  as  I  have  done  in  London  and  in  Paris  and  in  Berlin, 
you  will  find  a  room  devoted  for  study,  you  know  the  book  that 
you  want,  it  is  brought*  to  you  by  the  librarian  with  your  card, 
and    you    have    to  leave   that    book   on  the  table  whenever  you 
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depart.  That  course  can  be  pursued  here  with  your  reference 
books.  With  your  books  for  distribution,  duplicate  and  triplicate 
them . 

The  President — I  do  not  care  how  you  do  it  so  long  as  you 
let  books  go  out.  If  you  want  duplicate  or  triplicate  sets  it  is  all 
right.  But  I  want  to  have  the  library  so  that  if  a  man  is  busy 
all  day  he  can  take  the  book  home  and  read  it.  There  are  some 
situations,  I  admit,  where  books  ought  not  to  go  out  of  the  library. 
But,  as  a  rule,  those  books  which  can  be  duplicated  should  be 
duplicated — at  least  they  should  go  out.  I  hope  the  income  we 
have  now  will  get  the  library  in  such  shape  that  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Williams — Mr.  President,  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
committee  which  made  this  report  desired  to  recommend  that 
every  book  in  the  library  be  loaned.  We  want  to  do  everything 
within  our  power  to  assist  the  Insurance  Institute  and  the  Insur- 
ance Society  of  San  Francisco  to  pursue  their  studies  in  a  manner 
which  will  give  them  the  best  service.  Those  books  in  the  library 
which  can  be  easily  duplicated  are  the  ones  that  we  have  reference 
to  in  our  report.  I  do  not  believe  that  the  incoming  officers  will 
appoint  a  library  committee  which  will  not  be  capable  of  handling 
those  subjects  as  they  come  up.  It  is  suggested  that  they 
formulate  plans  for  the  operation  of  the  library,  and  I  am  satis- 
fied that  rules  and  regulations  will  be  made  that  only  a  certain 
number  of  the  books  may  be  taken  out,  and  only  such  books  as 
can  be  duplicated  in  a  very  short  time.  It  was  simply  to  assist 
the  Insurance  Institute  and  the  Insurance  Society  of  San  Fran- 
cisco that  this  suggestion  was  made. 

The  President — Any  further  discussion  on  the  report  of  the 
committee?     Are  there  any  other  reports,  Mr.  Secretary? 

The  Secretary — This  committee's  report  wants  to  be  either 
approved  or  disapproved,  Mr.  Chairman. 
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The  President — I  would  like  to  hear  a  motion  that  the  report 
of  the  committee  on  the  President's  address,  Secretary-Treasurer 
and  Librarian's  report  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Sexton — I  move  that  the  report  be  accepted. 

Mr.  Folger — I  second  the  motion. 

The  motion  was  put  and  prevailed  unanimously. 

The  President — The  report  is  accepted.  Next  in  order  is 
unfinished  business.  Is  there  any  unfinished  business,  Mr. 
Secretary? 

The  Secretary — Nothing  more,  Mr.  President. 

The  President — Any  new  business?  If  not,  we  will  go  to  the 
election  of  officers. 

Mr.  Folger — Mr.  President,  the  committee  on  nomination  of 
officers  is  prepared  to  make  its  report  if  you  are  ready. 

The  President — Yes,  it  is  in  order  now. 

Mr.  Folger — It  is  as  follows: 

In  conformity  with  resolution  passed  at  the  Thirty-second 
Annual  Meeting,  President  F.  J.  Alex.  Mayer  selected  the 
Nominating  Committee,  of  which  I  was  chairman,  and  said 
committee  presents  to  you  the  following  names  for  officers  and 
committees  for  the  ensuing  year,  viz : 

President,  Thos.  H.  Williams, 
Vice-President,  R.  C.  Medcraft, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Calvert  Meade, 
Librarian  and  Assistant  Secretary,  J.  P.  Moore. 
Executive  Committee:    W.  H.  Gibbons,  William  Sexton, 
J.  L.  Fuller. 

Mr.  Folger — Mr.  President,  I  move  that  the  report  be 
adopted  and  that  wejproceed  to  the  election  of  officers. 
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The  motion  prevailed  unanimously. 

The  President — You  have  heard  the  nomination  of  Mr.  Thos. 
H.  Williams  for  President.     Are  there  any  further  nominations? 

Mr.  Gunn — I  move,  Mr.  President,  if  it  is  not  out  of  order  that 
the  Secretary  cast  the  ballot  of  the  Association  for  the  " slate," 
and  thus  save  time. 

The  motion  was  seconded  and  prevailed  unanimously. 

The  President — The  Secretary  is  instructed  to  cast  the  ballot. 

The  Secretary — The  ballot  is  so  cast,  Mr.  President. 

The  President — It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  announce  the 
election  of  Mr.  T.  H.  Williams  for  President.  He  is  a  most 
worthy  and  strong  man,  and  I  have  great  faith  that  the  Associa- 
tion will  profit  greatly  by  his  election.      (Applause.) 

Mr.  Williams — Mr.  President  and  fellow  members:  I  cer- 
tainly appreciate  most  fully  my  election  to  the  presidency  of  this 
Association.  I  will  not  take  up  the  time  of  the  Association  by 
making  a  long  address  now,  because  I  will  have  time  during  the 
year  for  that  purpose.  I  want  to  say,  however,  that  every  effort 
within  my  power  to  further  the  interests  of  this  Association  and 
to  improve  it,  if  possible,  will  be  made.  I  thank  you  for  your 
kindness  in  electing  me. 

Mr.  Folger — Mr.  President.  I  have  the  honor  to  be  a 
member  of  a  group  of  men  known  as  Past  Presidents  of  this 
Association,  and  unfortunately,  the  Constitution  requires  that  five 
of  us  shall  act  as  a  nominating  committee  from  time  to  time. 
We  are  not  bound  by  any  wording  of  the  Constitution  in  the 
selecting  of  candidates,  but,  as  most  of  you  know,  there  is  an 
unwritten  rule,  that  we  shall  select  for  Vice-President,  one  who 
has  written  at  least  two  papers  to  be  read  before  the  Association. 
This  is  not  because  these  gentlemen  have  literary  capacity,  but, 
more  properly,  because  only  those  who  have  done  work  themselves 
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are  likely  to  be  able  to  get  together  a  program  to  be  written  by 
others.  In  behalf  of  my  associates,  Mr.  President,  I  thank  you 
for  the  evident  hard  work  done  to  secure  one  of  the  best  programs 
we  have  had,  not  only  in  quantity,  but  in  quality.  We  have 
been  especially  pleased  to  note  that  there  are  at  least  a  half  dozen 
men,  all  field  men,  who  have  written  papers  for  the  first  time,  and 
we  have  a  strong  feeling  that  some  of  these  will  be  eligible  for 
advancement  hereafter.  We  had  an  uncomfortable  feeling  when 
we  discovered  that  there  were  only  two  or  three  among  the  three 
hundred  members  of  the  Association  who  have  written  two 
papers,  and  who  are  still  in  the  service.  We  hope  that  you 
have  started  a  move  in  the  right  direction.      (Applause.) 

The  President — The  next  election  which  we  have  to  make  is 
for  our  Vice-President,  and  when  I  recommend  to  you  the  strong 
man  that  has  been  elected  President,  I  can  state  that  the  selection 
by  the  nominating  committee  for  Vice-President  is  just  as  good, 
and  I  am  glad  to  introduce  to  you,  Mr.  Medcraft.      (Applause.) 

Mr,  Medcraft — Gentlemen,  I  am  very  much  obliged  to  you 
for  the  reception  of  my  name.  I  will  do  my  best  to  fulfill  the 
duties  of  the  office,  I  assure  you. 

The  President — The  next  business  in  order  is  the  reading  of 
the  Knapsack.  We  have  done  pretty  good  work  for  the  last  two 
days,  and,  while  I  believe  in  hard  work,  I  believe  it  is  no  more 
than  the  part  of  wisdom  to  also  pay  a  little  attention  to  amuse- 
ment and  entertainment.  I  will  ask  Mr.  Heuer  now  to  start  the 
ball  rolling  for  the  entertainment. 


California  Knapsack. 

1913 

A     C.    THORNTON,  ) 

y  -  -  Editors 

G.    A.    R.    HEUER,     ) 

Vol.  xxxyii  JANUARY    14,  1913  No.  one 

The  editors  of  the  Knapsack  have  changed  their  minds.  We 
will  stick  with  the  job.  We  have  attempted  to  resign  for  the  past 
two  or  three  years,  but  the  more  we  resign  the  further  we  seem  to 
be  from  the  goal  of  our  desires.  Our  object  in  resigning  was  due 
to  the  fact  that  we  could  no  longer  see  anything  funny  in  the 
business.  We  have  just  had  a  chat  with  the  Mayor  and  we  have 
•now  concluded  that  the  insurance  business  has  humorous  aspects. 

The  future  seems  full  of  possibilities.  Special  legislative 
committees  may  be  appointed  to  examine  minutely  into  our 
methods  of  living.  It  behooves  us  to  live  carefully  during  the 
coming  year.  At  any  time  the  brand  of  our  cigars  may  be 
questioned  and  a  demand  made  that  the  difference  between  the 
price  of  an  "Owl"  and  a  Clear  Havana  be  returned  to  the  assured 
less,  of  course,  the  20  per  cent  deduction  to  cover  expenses  of 
investigation. 

After  carefully  informing  all  in  the  office  that  we  are  "going 
up  to  the  Adjustment  Bureau  to  see  about  a  loss,"  we  may  start 
out  for  some  neighboring  thirst  parlor,  seeking  light  refreshment, 
only  to  find  ourselves  rudely  seized  and  thrust  into  jail  because 
of  a  chance  meeting  with  one  of  our  business  conferees  and  an 
inadvertent  discussion  of  a  rate. 

Truly  life  will  be  worth  living  and  our  inventive  genius  will 
be  taxed.     No  longer  may  we  refuse  to  have  the  name  of  our  best 
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agent  placed  in  gold  letters  on  his  window  " because  Board  Rules 
won't  permit  it."     Oh!  no,  we  will  have  to  be  cleverer  than  that. 

No  longer  will  the  special  agent  rank  with  the  magazine 
solicitor.  He  will  become  an  important  factor  in  the  business, 
daily  making  rates  on  all  classes  of  risks,  only  to  find  that  upon 
repetition  he  unconsciously  raises  or  lowers  said  rates  in  the  same 
proportion  that  a  torpid  liver  bears  to  a  hard  night  with  only  four 
hours  sleep. 

But  out  of  it  all  the  editors  of  the  Knapsack  find  a  consoling 
thought,  for  they,  after  a  number  of  years  may  meet  as  usual, 
jointly  write  their  paper,  and  when  the  wear  and  tear  on  their 
mental  machinery  has  abated,  sit,  surrounded  by  the  smoke  of 
their  cigars  and  discuss  agency  matters  without  sarcasm  regarding 
board  or  non  -  board,  and  at  least  discuss  the  price  of  wheat, 
furniture  and  other  commodities,  without  fear  of  being  hustled 
to  the  lock-up. 

(Actual  copy  of  letter) 

San  Jose  Cal.  Oct  2  1912 
Mr.  Western  Underwriters  &  Co. 
San  Francisco. 
Sirs : 

The  act  that  of  a  fire  that  by  actident  that  happened  at  2738  Eli  Pingel 
home  and  was  reported  by  Minnie  Plunkett  wife  of  Axel  Plunkett  caused 
by  a  match  struck  by  their  6  year  of  boy  Otto  and  was  put  out  by  Minnie 
Plunkett  by  use  of  water  hose. 

Kind  sirs,  you  inspector  came  last  Saturday  and  inspected  the  damage 
the  lost  was  1  loung  10$  memoral  picture  3.50$  2  loung  pillows  comple 
burned  1$  50c  1  table  cover  2.50$  1  pair  shade  1.00$  lace  curtain  4.00$ 
matten  I  had  just  put  down  8.40$  near  half  of  my  paper  on  walls  top 
and  sides. 

A  folden  bed  70.$  damage  cant  open  one  door  with  out  fore  the  back 
wood  pulled  aloose  can  scarsely  pull  it  down  by  force  must  have  it  repaired 
the  matten  is  damaged  by  fire  fallin  &  soot  &  watter  I  think  what  you  a 
acess  my  lost  wras  very  litter  I  can  not  place  it  with  so  small  a  mount  as 
25.50  and  it  is  not  doin  justice  to  me  you  company  and  agent  I  have 
praised  your  compnay  to  other  and  have  cause  other  to  join  you  &  still 
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25.50  will  not  be  half  value  but  if   you  think  it  right  to  do  so  it  is  in 
you  power. 

I  suffered  in  the  blaze  of  all  the  fire  over  head  and  around  me  I  am 
still  nerveous  from  it  a  chair  of  clothes  belonin  to  Petersen  and  smoke  & 
put  out  the  fire  I  have  never  been  myself  since. 

4  top  shirt  belon  to  Petersen  (new)  1  pair  slip  1  pair  pants  1  vesque  all 
burning  at  one  time  top  on  burou  with  several  skirts  and  stokins  from 
smoke  &  fire.  Resp. 

Annie  Pingel. 
(We  are  happy  to  be  able  to  state  that  this  loss  was  later  adjusted  to  the 
assured's  entire  satisfaction. — Eds.) 

To  James  L.  Blank 

Gen.  Agt.  fire  insurance  co. 
San  Francisco. 
Dear  sir,  please : 

I  now  here  in  Lassen  county  bout  3  miles  east  of  Horse  Lake  in  my 
ten  acres  of  land  just  a  few  mounth  ago  I  build  one  barn  and  one  house 
this  last  is  now  in  constrouction.  I  want  insured  right  now  before  finished 
house  and  barn  for  $1500  and  distinguished  like  that  S750  for  the  house  and 
$750  for  the  barn,  hay,  straw,  horses,  waggon  and  all  agricoturale  tools, 
the  barn  is  big  enough  to  keep  all  that.  My  house  is  already  insured  from 
you  for  the  second  time  policy  is  myne.  now  I  want  this  my  other 
property  insured  bout  not  at  the  price  of  the  dangerous  San  Francisco, 
here  have  never  dangers  for  fire  than  those  they  send  by  God,  give  me 
instruction  by  letters  or  by  agent  I  wait  from  you  and  respectfully. 

Your 

G.  Blatzheimer. 


Application  for  agency  of  Company  at  Jerry,  Oklahoma. 
World  Insurance  Co. 
San  Francisco. 

Dear  Agent:  I  Came  up  an  one  of  your  poliCy  Haiders  and  in 
Taulking  he  brought  ins.  Work  and  he  spake  of  your  company  the  best 
and  told  me  if  I  could  get  To  work  fore  you  all  that  I  wood  eaver  thing 
that  it  said  it  wood  so  he  told  me  that  youall  had  agent  out  to  work  so  I 
will  reply  to  you  for  agenCy  as  you  had  none  in  this  City.  I  nowe  I  can 
doe  great  Work  for  the  Co.  if  you  will  only  put  me  as  sub  agent  and  hope 
to  here  frome  you  at  once  yours  Truly  J.  W.  Jimson. 

if  require  reference  or  bound  i  furnish  it. 
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A  manager  of  a  prominent  insurance  company  in  San  Francisco 
engaged  as  clerk  a  bright  educated  Japanese  boy.  A  certain  firm  owed  the 
company  a  heavy  bill  for  premiums  which  was  long  overdue,  and  which 
the  Manager  had  exhausted  every  means  in  his  power  to  collect  without 
cancellation  for  non-payment.  He  was  surprised  one  morning  to  find  in 
his  mail  a  check  in  full  payment  of  the  account.  Upon  inquiry  he  learned 
that  his  Japanese  clerk,  who  had  been  instructed  to  mail  dunning  letters 
to  all  delinquents,  had  written  the  following  letter  which  had  brought  the 
desired  result. 

Messrs.  Smith  &  Jones 
San  Francisco. 
Gentlemen : 

The  past  due  statement  of  your  account  has  caused  much 
worry ment  of  our  honorable  Company.  Such  delinquent  affairs 
of  much  importance  to  mercantile  interests  calls  for  unheard  of 
action  by  our  authorities. 

We  beg  to  notify  you  now,  Sirs,  that  if  this  account  is  not 
paid  immediately  by  return  post  office,  we  shall  take  steps  which 
will  cause  you  the  utmost  astonishment. 

Yours  respectively 

White  &  Green, 

per  Hashima. 


Copy  of  letter  to  Company  re  automobile  repairs: 
Smith  &  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Gentlemen:  We  enclose  herewith  bill  of  expense  in  connection  with 
repairing  of  automobile  belonging  to  the  Jiinson  Hardware  Company, 
which  was  stolen  as  per  their  request. 

Yours  truly, 

The  Auto  Eepair  Co. 


Jasper  Station,  Cal.  June  10,  1912. 
Manager,  Congo  Fire  Insurance  Co. 
San  Francisco. 
The  country  is  gonne  of  dry  for  3  day  everytink  gone  to  hel  we  have 
107-109  at  the  height  in  the  grain  is  all  rady  dry  up.     If   you  wante  come 
any  time  you  wante  wire  soon.  Yours  truly 

P.  Bohlheisen, 

Agent. 
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Some  years  ago,  a  green  Teuton  just  over  from  the  Fatherland  obtained 
a  position  as  general  roustabout  in  a  San  Francisco  insurance  office.  About 
ten  oclock  in  the  morning  the  Cashier  threw  an  envelope  on  his  desk  with 
the  remark  "Take  that  to  Bradstreets."  At  three  p.  m.  the  German 
showed  up  looking  tired  and  disgusted,  and  in  answer  to  the  query  as  to 
where  he  had  been  all  day,  replied:  "I  can  find  Baker  Street,  and  Turk 
Street,  und  Green  Street,  und  Yones  Street,  und  Pine  Street,  but  I  cant 
find  dot  Brad  Street." 


Copy  of  a  pencil  note  left  on  Manager's  desk  by  a  young  lady 
stenographer  who  had  been  detailed  to  make  up  rather  complicated 
proofs  of  loss — 

"Mr.  Kobinson: 

Kindly  come  out  in  back  office ;  I  am  mixed  near  the  end. 

Pansy  Pearline." 


Loss  claimant  in  conversation  with  adjuster  said : 

"Our  house  was  very  finely  furnished.  Our  furniture  was  expensive. 
carpets  the  best  we  could  buy,  bric-brac  all  over  the  place— just  to  give  you 
an  idea,  in  each  bed -room  we  had  a  box  of  those  things  to  fix  your  nails 
with — you  know,  regular  EPICURE  sets." 


During  adjustment  of  a  recent  household  furniture  loss,  assured  made 
claim  for  total  loss  on  four  tooth-brushes,  two  brushes  at  50  cents  each, 
and  two  at  25  cents  each,  and  the  following  conversation  took  place: 

Adjuster — "How  long  did  you  have  these  tooth-brushes?" 

Assured — "I  had  the  25c  brashes  six  months,  and  the  50c  ones  two 
years." 

Adjuster — "Why,  I  buy  50c  brushes  and  they  last  me  only  two 
months." 

Assured — "Yes,  but  you  use  yours  every  day." 


Letter  sent  to  an  accident  and  health  insurance  company : 
Gentlemen : 

On  behalf  of   my  patient,  I  beg  to  submit  a  claim   for    accident    and 
health  indemnity. 

Six  weeks  ago  the   assured,  James   Blank,  while   walking  along  the 
street  reading  his  newly  acquired  policy  in  your  company,  fell  down  a  in  an- 
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hole  and  broke  his  left  leg.  He  was  confined  to  his  bed,  and  for  lack  of 
something  else  to  do  attempted  to  amuse  himself  by  a  further  perusal  of 
the  conditions  of  your  valued  contract.  His  attempt  to  understand  the 
same  was  such  a  strain  upon  his  mentality,  that  he  was  stricken  with  an 
attack  of  brain  fever.  He  is  now  convalescent,  and  as  his  medical  represen- 
tative I  hereby  demand  of  your  company  two  weeks  accident  indemnity, 
and  four  weeks  sick  benefits  besides  doctors  and  nurses  fees. 

Yours  very  truly, 

I  Killem,  M.  D. 


The  adjuster  asked  the  assured  to  clean  up  premises,  and  put  the  stock 
in  best  possible  order  after  a  fire,  and  Abe  replied:  "Yy  so?  Just  to  make 
'em  look  good?" 


Letter  from  a  Swedish  Farmer  to  Life  Insurance  Company: 
Gottburg  Life  Insurance  Co. 
San  Francisco. 
Dear  Sir : 

Ay  received  your  circular  vich  says  you  vill  insure  my  vife's  life  for 
tree  tousand  dolars  at  a  cheap  rate.     Dat  insurance  iss  a  dam  schvindle. 

Last  year  I  insure  my  barn  for  von  tousand  dollars,  fire  insurance,  and 
when  it  burn  oop  adjuster  says  barn  iss  vorth  only  fife  hundred  and  seexty 
dolars,  and  I  skall  tak  dat  mooch  or  he  build  me  another  barn  vot  he  says 
iss  twice  as  good  as  old  barn. 

Ay  tank  if  Ay  lose  vife  company  reserve  right  to  furnish  new  woman 
for  me  for  fifteen  hundred  dolars  twice  as  good  as  Lena.  I  am  too  smart 
for  dam  bunko  game  like  dat. 

Yours  respectful 

Nels  Nelsen. 


I  represent  the  Pacific  Adjustment  Bureau,  said  an  alert  looking  young 
man  to  the  old  German  who  had  just  suffered  a  fire  loss. 

"Bureau!  Bureau!"  said  the  German.  "Already  yet  I  first  got  to 
settle  vid  my  Insurance  Companies  before  I  am  buying  Furniture/' 


Copy  of  letter  from  our  Japanese  janitor  to  pretty  stenographer: 

Oakland,  Cal. 
Dear  Yoong:     It  is  fear  and  trembling  that  I  take  my  pen  and  paper 
to  write  a  letter  which  shall  convey  to  you  exactly  how  I  feel  toward  above. 
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My  darling  cause  your  eager  walk  across  your  resident  and  looked  upon 
you  and  the  heart  is  bust.  Feel  about  you  at  home  why  am  take  ink  and 
paper  to  write  these  few  worry  line  to  you. 

Darling  do  you  realize?  Don't  love  me  like  I  love  you.  Best  is  as  life 
without  you  on  starving  desert  plain  without  refreshments.  Beautiful  lady 
have  no  afraid  for  utterance  to  disconcern  you  without  which  everything  is 
impossible,  please.  Your  obt. 

Frank. 


Hiram  Jenkins  Esq., 

Cooptown,  Wash. 
Dear  Sir: 

Unpaid  Delinquent  Premium  Policy  3535,  Johnson,  $25.00. 
We  cannot  find  that  we  have   received  your  remittance  in  payment  of 
the  above  premium.    As  this  policy  was  issued  October  30th,  we  beg  to 
inquire  if  its  collection  and  remittance  has  escaped  your  attention. 

Yours  truly,  Manager. 

Gentlemen  : 

Yesterday  was  a  "humdinger"  in  the  way  of  knock  out  blows  for 
your  Cooptown  agent.  Oregon  wheeled  into  the  Koosevelt  line,  Lafferty 
nominated  for  Congress,  and  the  Company  finds  an  unpaid  premium  several 
months  old  chalked  up  against  yours  truly.  Wish  I  conld  remedy  the  first 
two  afflictions  with  the  same  cheerfulness  that  I  do  the  last,  altho  I  have 
rustled  hard  to  find  some  evidence  that  I  had  remitted  the  amount  found 
due.  Hav'nt  been  able  to  do  so  however,  so  here  you  are.  I  am  consol- 
ing myself,  so  far  as  possible,  over  the  score  of  7  to  4  in  favor  of  the 
Portland  team  over  the  "Seals/ '  in  the  base  ball  game  yesterday.  It  was 
the  only  ray  of  light  the  day  brought  forth.         Yours,  despondingly, 

Jenkins. 
Vane  Apr.  20,  '12. 


The  Liberal  Large  &  Good  Insurance  Company  issued  a  small  book  of 
instructions  to  their  agents,  in  which  inter  alia  the  advice  of  losses  is 
referred  to  in  the  following  terms : 

In  all  cases  of  loss  demanding  immediate  attention  you  will  please 
notify  us  by  telegram  (form  on  next  page) ,  giving  number  of  policy,  name 
of  insured,  date  of  fire  and  also  state  your  estimate  of  the  probable  amount 
of  loss  
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The  form  of  telegram  referred  to  reads: 

Three  sixteen  five  ninety  one  Smith  fifteenth  total.     Other  companies 
interested  are 

The  following  telegram  is  a  result: 

Eldorado,  Nev.,  June  1,  1912. 
Liberal  Large  &  Good  Insurance  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Policy    412768-412764-410323    three    sixteen    five    ninety    one    Smith 
fifteenth  almost  total  W.  H.  Gloom   &  Co.,  and  W.  H.  Gloom   insured. 

N.  0.  Brains,  Agent. 


MY   NEW   YEAR'S   WISH. 

May  the  insurance  fields  be  watered  with  the  rains  of  prosperity 
brightened  by  the  sunshine  of  peace  and  happiness,  perfumed  with  the 
flowers  of  friendship.  M.  H.  M. 

You  have  seen  the  late  quotation, 
Posted  well  throughout  the  Nation, 
That  the  pleasant  smile  that  cheers  the  heart 

Is  worth  a  million  dollars. 
But  despite  their  seeming  ease  and  worth, 
You'll  notice  as  you  tread  the  earth 
That  smiles  are  few  and  far  between, 

Compared  to  mankind's  "hollers." 
For  the  average  man  is  all  for  self, 
And  in  his  scramble  for  the  pelf 
Gets  mighty  saving  of  his  drafts 

Upon  the  Bank  of  Happy  Smile. 
But  there  is  a  class  of  men  you'll  find 
Far,  far  above  the  average  kind, 
They  're  Insurance  Special  Agents, 

And  they  make  your  life  worth  while. 
For  they  your  burdens  lighten, 
Your  gloomy  moods  they  brighten, 
They  fill  the  coffers  of  your  heart 

When  they '  ve  been  emptied  by  despair ; 
And  we  accept  their  currency 
At  it's  face  value,  for  we 
Know  when  smiles  are  worth  a  million. 

Each  is  a  multibillionaire. 

—Maud  Holmes  Miller,  Poet  low-rate,  Riverside,  Cal.,  Dec.  10, 1912 
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THE  BINGVILLE  BUGLE. 

Eddytorial. 

We  desire  to  call  the  attenshion  of  the  town  Selectmen  to  the  awful 
necessity  for  a  complete  new  outfit  for  the  Bingville  fire  department,  which 
dire  need  is  represented  by  one  round  dozen  of  new  water  pails. 

It  is  the  misshion  of  the  Bugle  as  the  best  advertising  medium  in  the 
country,  and  otherwise  a  newsy  and  up-to-date  newspaper,  to  look  out  after 
the  town's  best  interests.  It  is  our  sacred  duty  as  editor  and  prop,  and 
printer's  devil  and  typesetter  and  advertising  mgr.  of  the  Bugle  to  see  the 
needs  of  Bingville  and  call  attenshion  to  them  in  red  hot  editorials,  like 
this  one,  for  instants.  It  keeps  us  pretty  bizzy  seeing  something  to  call 
attenshion  to  in  Bingville  every  wTeek,  but  it  is  our  opinion  that  we  do  right 
well  if  we  do  say  it  ourself,  according  to  our  opportunities.  We  don't 
scairsely  ever  get  what  wTe  ask  for,  but  we  have  the  conshiousness  of  having 
saw  our  duty  and  done  it. 

The  wood  pails,  which  has  been  in  use  by  the  Bingville  fire  dept.  for 
the  past  10  years  has  went  to  rack  and  ruin,  as  you  might  say,  and  at  the 
present  writing  there  ain't  one  that  will  hold  water  no  more  than  a  sieve. 
As  for  the  rest  they  have  been  borrowed  from  the  Town  Hall  by  unscrupu- 
lous persons  needing  a  water  pail  and  never  returned.  What  is  the  result, 
we  ask?  The  result  is  that  if  a  raging  fire  was  to  break  out  in  our  midst  at 
a  unexpected  moment  wTe  would  be  unprepared  to  handle  it.  The  brave 
and  heroick  members  of  the  Bingville  fire  dept.  can't  carry  wrater  to  put 
out  a  fire  within  buckets  if  they  ain't  got  no  buckets,  can  they?  It  is 
ridiculous  to  think  so. 

In  a  interview  which  we  had  with  Jason  Tucker,  chief  of  the  fire  dept. 
Jason  stated  that  him  and  his  men  wTas  ready  to  fight  the  flames  to  the 
death  if  necessary,  but  they'd  be  durned  if  they'd  fight  'em  unless  they 
had  pails  to  carry  water  in.  Jason  said  if  the  Selectmen  had  any  git  up  to 
them  they  would  buy  a  dozen  new  water  pails,  even  if  they  had  to  bond 
Bingville  to  do  it.  Jason  said  it  was  criminal  carelessness  on  the  part  of 
our  Selectmen  to  not  furnish  pails  when  the  entire  dozen  could  be  bought  at 
Hen  Weathersby's  store  for  three  or  four  dollers.  What  is  three  or  four 
dollers  compared  to  Bingville  being  a  total  loss  by  fire?    We  answer  nothing ! 

What  does  the  town  Selectmen  expect  the  fire  department  to  do  sup- 
posing a  big  fire  breaks  out  unexpected  in  our  midst?  Do  they  expect  the 
members  of  the  fire  department  to  carry  water  to  the  fire  in  their  hats? 
The  sooner  our  lazy,  loafing,  dooless,  good  for  nothing  town  Selectmen 
wakes  up  to  the  interests  of  Bingville  the  better  it  will  be  for  their  reputa- 
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shions.  Let  us  have  a  dozen  new  fire  pails  so  that  our  fire  department  will 
compare  favorably  with  that  of  Hardscrabble.  If  there  ain't  no  money  in 
the  town  treasury  to  buy  these  pails  with  (which  there  ain't)  then  let 
somebody  get  up  a  petishion  and  raise  enough  money  to  buy  the  pails  with 
by  public  subscripshion.     The  Bugle  will  head  the  list  with  25  cents. 

It  is  a  shame  and  a  disgrace  and  a  contumely  and  a  wart  on  our 
reputashion  as  a  town,  that  we  are  not  able  to  keep  our  fire  department  in 
a  fit  condishion  to  fight  a  fire  with.  What  will  the  neighboring  towns  think 
of  us  and  what  does  our  pusilanimous  town  Selectmen  care  if  they  do? 
These  three  men  who  have  been  elected  to  fill  the  highest  office  within  the 
gift  of  the  voters  of  Bingville  without  salary  or  other  emoluments,  will 
tempt  fate  too  far  one  of  these  days — yes.  they  will  wake  up  some  morning, 
like  as  not,  and  find  the  thriving,  bustling  town  of  Bingville  a  total  loss  and 
no  insurance. 


LONG-DISTANCE   BURNS. 

Not  Every  Story  Beginning  as  this  One  Does  is  a  Fable. 

Once  on  a  time — no  matter  when,  save  that  it  was  but  a  short  time 
ago — at  a  certain  little  town — no  matter  where,  save  that  it  was  in  the 
great  state  of  California — a  certain  hay  warehouse — no  matter  whose,  save 
that  the  corporation  which  owned  it  has  a  reputation  for  honesty  and  the 
property  was  greatly  under-insured — was  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  effect  of  this  fire  upon  the  human  cuticle  has  never  been  equaled 
by  any  conflagration  that  has  ever  warmly  devoted  its  energy  and 
attention  to  combining  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  our  atmospheric 
oxygen  with  all  the  available  carbon  in  its  vicinity.  Hence  the  world  of 
science,  and  the  insurance  world  as  well,  should  learn  from  this  fire  the 
disastrous  and  far-reaching  effects  possible  for  a  quick  combination  of 
oxygen  and  carbon  to  exercise  upon  the  tegument  of  humanity.  It  is  to 
this  end  that  this  o'er  true  tale  is  sadly  told. 

George  Macintosh  is  a  farmer.  He  is  the  owner  of  copious  whiskers, 
fragmentary  hair,  and  a  marvellously  supersensitive  cuticle.  Facts  prove 
that  he  burns  very  easily.  There  is  no  question  but  that  he  is  an  extra 
hazardous  risk.  How  he  manages  to  escape  combustion  on  a  hot  summer's 
day,  the  Lord  only  knows. 

Well,  on  the  time  above  mentioned,  George  drove  into  the  little  town 
aforesaid  with  a  large  empty  wagon  and  four  horses.  He  camped  seventy- 
five  feet,  by  actual  measurement,  south  of  the  south  end  of  the  hay 
warehouse  previously  spoken  of.     When  the  evening  shadows  fell,  as  they 
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have  a  habit  of  doing  throughout  the  state  of  California,  George,  using  the 
wide,  wide  world  as  a  boudoir,  retired  to  the  bed  of  his  wagon  and,  all 
unconscious  of  danger,  wrapped  himself  in  a  blanket  and  sweet  slumber. 

Fire!  At  about  2:30  a.  m.  smoke  was  seen  by  some  railroad  hands 
issuing  from  the  north  end  of  the  warehouse.  They  ran  hurriedly  to  the 
rescue.  As  they  neared  George's  wTagon,  they  met  him  returning  from  the 
place  where  he  had  hitched  his  horses.  But,  sad  to  say,  parts  of  George 
were  gone.  Fire  had  ruthlessly  appropriated  a  portion  of  his  scanty  hair 
and  abundant  whiskers,  not  to  mention  patches  of  skin  off  the  soles  and 
sides  of  his  substantial  feet. 

The  railroad  men  could  do  nothing  to  stay  the  progress  of  the  flames. 
The  alarm  wTas  sounded;  the  town  rushed  to  the  scene,  but  the  fire  had  the 
right  of  way.  The  flames  galloped  merrily  from  the  north  to  the  south  end 
of  the  warehouse  and  lighted  the  surroundings  with  a  light  as  of  day. 
Among  others,  poor  George  stood  forth  in  full  illumination.  The  havoc 
wrought  upon  his  frame  by  the  fire — his  shortened  hair,  his  abridged 
whiskers,  his  cooked  feet — all  were  boldly  revealed.  The  gathered  crowd 
was,  as  is  customary,  anxious  to  learn  the  full  detail  concerning  every- 
body's experience  with  the  Fire  Fiend.  George  was  plied  with  questions; 
and  then  wTas  made  plain  to  the  wrorld  a  new  possible  use  for  George  as  the 
most  sensitive  pyrometer  known  to  man,  woman  or  child. 

Some  unthinking  scientists  in  the  crowTd,  ignorant  of  George's  peculiar 
fitness  for  pyrometry,  and  duly  mindful  of  the  fact  that  he  was  said  to  have 
no  false  delicacy  about  the  property  of  others,  were  unkind  enough  to 
suspicion  that  George's  fire  ravages  occurred  in  this  wise:  George,  with  a 
laudable  desire  to  acquire  fodder,  about  2  a.  m.  had  hitched  up  his  team, 
driven  to  the  warehouse  door  in  the  north  end,  pried  loose  the  hasp  of  the 
lock,  groped  his  way  into  the  darkness,  struck  a  match  to  get  his  bearings 
and  locate  the  kind  of  hay  he  particularly  wanted,  got  his  bearings, 
dropped  the  match  too  soon,  started  to  take  down  a  bale  of  hay,  found  his 
dropped  match  had  started  a  fire,  tried  in  vain  to  stamp  it  out  with  his 
feet,  found  his  hair  and  whiskers  gradually  but  ruthlessly  disappearing, 
dashed  for  the  door,  drove  his  team  back  hurriedly,  unhitched  it,  and  was 
returning  from  the  place  where  he  had  taken  his  horses,  when  the  railroad 
men  met  him  as  they  wrere  running  to  the  fire. 

How  unjust  all  such  suspicions  wTere  can  be  seen  from  George's  own 
story.  He  wTas  sleeping,  as  quiet  as  a  child,  in  his  own  wagon  bed, 
seventy-five  feet  away  from  the  south  end  of  the  warehouse.  The  fire 
started,  as  has  been  told,  in  the  north  end,  and  the  building  was  three 
hundred  feet  long.  When  George  woke  up,  he  found  that  he  was  so  bad  a 
fire  risk  that,  although  the  south  wall  of  one-inch  boards  and  several  piles 
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of  hay  in  the  warehouse  intervened  between  him  and  a  fire  over  three 
hundred  and  fifty  feet  distant,  the  conflagration,  even  before  it  got  really 
down  to  work,  was  able  to  take  a  good  deal  of  his  hair  and  a  large  part  of 
his  whiskers ;  and  worse  yet,  was  able  to  reach  over  into  the  wagon  bed 
and  start  oxygen  to  combining  actively  with  the  carbon  of  his  feet,  so  that 
quite  a  lot  of  skin  was  gone  and  a  large  cfop  of  beautiful  blisters  raised. 
All  this  while  George  peacefully  slumbered  and  dreamed  of  cool  springs, 
shady  places,  and  low  temperatures.  Doesn't  he  sleep  well?  Now,  most 
men  are  such  light  sleepers  that  if  you  place  even  so  small  an  amount  of 
combustion  as  a  burning  cigarette  against  their  littlest,  smallest  toe,  they 
wake  up  and  howl.  But  George — his  feet  can  be  cooked  almost  "medium" 
before  he  even  realizes  that  important  and  tender  parts  of  his  very  own 
anatomy  are  apparently  being  adroitly  prepared  to  adorn  a  Fiji  Island 
menu.  You  could  almost  fry  him  crisp  as  a  Saratoga  chip  before  he  even 
rouses  from  slumber. 

In  any  event,  there's  a  partly  cooked,  unprosecuted  man  in  one  of  our 
California  counties  who  is  a  walking  evidence  of  the  awful  effects  of  fire  at 
long  range.  Science  and  insurance  should  appoint  committees  to  investi- 
gate his  supersensitiveness  of  cuticle.  The  corporation  who  lost  the 
warehouse  will  gladly  provide  the  expense  of  testing  his  culinary 
possibilities,  pay  a  bonus  for  each  square  inch  of  peeled  skin,  and 
offer  a  liberal  prize  to  the  committee  raising  the  largest  number  of 
healthy,  full-grown    blisters. — Hartford  "Agent." 


The  President — Once  more,  gentlemen,  I  call  your  attention 
to  the  banquet  tonight.     A  motion  is  now  in  order  to  adjourn. 

Mr.  Sexton — I  move  that  we  adjourn,  Mr.  President. 

The  meeting  thereupon  adjourned  sine  die. 
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Burglary  Insurance A.  C.  Donnell  1*97 

Buried  Thoughts,  or  Profitable  and  Unprofitable  Efforts  .   .  F.  C.  Stamford  1909 
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California  Form  of  Fire  Insurance  Policy T.  C.  Coogan  1910 

Cancellation  Clause B.  Faymonville  1889 

Cancellation— Short  Rate R.  H.  Delafield  1903 

Canning  Establishments— The  Peril  of  Using  Benzine  in  .   .  W.  J.  Landers  1883 

Celebrated  Case,  A H.  M.  Grant  1890 

Class  "A"  Buildings— The  Effect  of  Fire  Upon G.M.Robertson  1907 

Class  "A"  Construction W.J.Miller  1907 

Classification G.  W.  Dornin  1885 

by  Pacific  Union Franklin  Bangs  1894 

Coal  Oil  in  Stoves J.  A.  Brumsey 

Co-insurance  Clause Z.  P.  Clark  1886 

F.  H.  Carey  1893 

—The  Use  of  .   .   . Guy  Francis  1905 

Collect  or  Cancel G.  W.  Dornin  1890 

Collections H.  P.  Blanchard  1910 

Collegians— in   the  Profession J.  Scott  Wilson  1887 

Compact  and  Its  Functions— The D.  A.  Spencer  1893 

Compacts— Are  They  Desirable? Edward  Brown  1889 

—Use  and  Abuse  of E.  W.  Carpenter  1894 

Competition L.A.Wright  1897 

Conflagration— Some  Lessons  of  the,  and  a  Prophecy  .  .   .   .  F.  J.  Devlin  1907 

Conflagration  Hazard,  The,  and  Co-insurance Prof.  A.  W.  Whitney         1906 

Conflagration  Hazard,  The H.  K.  Belden  1890 

Conflagrations— California,  Climatically  Considered.   .   .  .  E.  W.  Carpenter  1891 

Contracts,  Special Anon  1894 

Co-operation C.  C.  Hine  1883 

. A.M.  Brown  1896 

—Practical  Benefits  of Geo.  Easton  1890 

Cotton  Industry  In  California— Its  Treatment  From  an  Un- 
derwriter's Standpoint McClure  Kelly  1912 

Counter  Business A.  R.  Grim  1896 

Credit  System  in  Fire  Underwriting     A.  R.  Gunnison  1889 

D 

Daily  Report— Adventures  of  a R.  C.  Medcraft  1904 

Depreciation— Brief  Analysis  of  the  Theory  of H.  McD.  Spencer  1899 

Depreciation  and  Discount— The  Ethical  Shading  of Peter  Outcalt  1890 

Disagreement  for  Appraisal F.  G.  Argall  1900 

Does  It  Pay? A.  J.  Wetzlar  1887 

E 

Education  of  a  Neophyte H.  Carstens  1909 

—The  Phases  of R.  W.  Osborn  1893 

Electric  Association— The  Underwriters'  International  .  .   .  G.  P.  Lowe  1894 
Electric  Companies— Liability  of,  to  Insurance  Companies 

for  Fires  Resulting  From  Electric  Wires T.  C.  Van  Ness  1891 

Electric  Light— Fire  Hazard  of E.  W.  Carpenter  1882 

and  Power  Plant G.P.Lowe  1895 
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Electric  Service  from  Trolley  Lines W.  S.  DuVal  1902 

Electric  Station  Risks,  Concerning G.  P.  Lowe  1900 

Electric  Stations  as  Insurance  Risks G.  P.  Lowe  1893 

Electrical  Hazard,  Common M.  E.  Cheney  1912 

Impostors  and  How  to  Suppress  Them G.  P.  Lowe  1893 

Inspection  in  California,  Simple G.  A.  R.  Heuer  1907 

Inspections  from  the    Special   Agent's    Point  of 

View W.  E.  Hughes  1906 

Electricity— The  Fire  Hazard  of G.  P.  Lowe  1892 

" Prof.  C.  L.  Cory  1904 

Errors,  Professional ,  Peter  Outcalt  1892 

Ethics  in  our  Business R.  V,  'Watt  1891 

of  our  Profession.    Are  They  an  Evanescent  Senti- 
ment?   C.  F.  McLellan  1891 

Exemption  Clause.  Five  Per  Cent C.O.Scott  1903 

F 

Facts  vs.  Figures W.  J.  Dutton  1898 

Fire W.  H.  Merrill  1911 

Fire  and  Marine  Policies,  Co-existent W.  J.  Dutton  1893 

Fire  Department  and  Water  Supply C.  P.  Farnfield  1884 

Wm.  Sexton  1883 

Geo.  D.  Dornin  1877 

Edward  Brown  1885 

The  San  Francisco E.  P.  Farnsworth  1902 

Fire  Hazard,  Notes  on  Lessening  the W.  B.  Honeyman  1907 

The,  of  San  Francisco H.  McD.  Spencer  1904 

Fire  Hazards,    Little F.  H.  Porter  1895 

Fire  Insurance  as  a  Collateral,  The  Benefits  of Wm.  Sexton  1892 

Corner  Stones  of C.  I.  Hitchcock  1909 

Literature,  The  Choice  of Herbert  Folger  1898 

"          Methods  of,  in  Europe Edward  Brown  1900 

Upon  the  Continent  of  Europe V.  G.  Gollmick  1912 

Fire  Marshal— Duties  of Chas.  Towe  1912 

Firemen,  The  Organization  of  the J.  A.  Marston  1893 

Fire  Patrols C.  A.  Laton  1892 

Calvert  Meade  1900 

Fire  Prevention  Committee,  A  Plea  for N.  B.  Whitely  1903 

Day  and  Insurance.    Why  Not? H.  E.  Dunn  1912 

Fire  Underwriters  Inspection  Bureau  of  the  Pacific  Coast, 

The  Work  of W.  R.  Roberts  1911 

Fire  Underwriting— Art  in G.  Brown  1901 

The  Practice  of Young  E.  Allison  1898 

Fire  Waste— A  Personal  Responsibility E.  C.  Morgan  1912 

Fire,  Water  and  Smoke,  The  Effect  of  on  a  Dry  Goods  Stock. C.  E.  Allen  1912 
Fires  and  Fire  Departments  in  San  Francisco— My  Early  Ex- 
perience and  Recollection  of S.  R.  Weed  1908 

Fires  and  Their  Causes Wm.  Sexton  1888 
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Fires  Large— in  American  Cities Herbert  Folger  1895 

First  Steps Wm.  Maris  1908 

Flour— A  Lot  of H.M.Grant  1900 

Forms  of  Policies Anon  1879 

Forms  and  Policies  . E.  E.  Potter  1880 

•  C.  Mason  Kinne  1882 

Wm.  Sexton  1891 

Faulty— A  Few  Familiar T.  D.  Boardman  1897 

Forty-five  Years  Ago D.  B.  Wilson  1896 

Fraud,  Misrepresentation  and  Concealment L.  L.  Bromwell  1880 

Friendships,  Personal— Among  Insurance  Men B.J.Smith  1891 

G 

Garage,   The— With    Suggestions  for  its   Construction   and 

Maintenance J.  H.  Morrow  1912 

Garnishments W.  S.  Goodfellow  1898 

Before  Proofs  .   . .V.  C.  Driffield  1892 

General  Agent,  The,  From  the  Special  Agent's  Standpoint  .  .A.  F.  Sewell  1893 

Good  and  Bad  in  the  Profession T.  W.  Fenn  1887 

Grain  Field  Losses Wm.  Sexton  1901 

W.  H.Lowden  1901 

Calvert  Meade  1901 

V.  C.  Driffield  1901 

F.  G.  Argall  1901 

H 

Hazard— The  Careless  in  Our  Business •  F.  C.  Staniford  1905 

Hazards— Elements  of  Rating  .   .       Edward  Brown  1880 

History  of  Insurance  in  California E.  W.  Carpenter  1884 

Hops  as  a  Fire  Hazard A.L.Thompson  1897 

How  To  Advertise Calvert  Meade  1886 

I 

Ills  We  Have,  The W.  J.  Dutton  1891 

Illumination,  Artificial,  The  Hazards  of G.P.Lowe  1892 

Impressions  of  a  Traveler  From  Altruria C.K.Drew  1908 

Influences  Prejudicial T.  D.  Boardman  1895 

Inspection , T.  C.  Shankland  1902 

Grayson  Dutton  1903 

Systematic,  Its  Aims,  Methods  and  Results  .  .   .  .F.  H.  Porter  1893 

Saw-Mill A.  W.  Whitmer  1905 

Inspections Edward  Niles  1895 

Lee  McKenzie  1906 

J.  H.  Morrow  1896 

Instinct  in  Underwriting A.  S.  Murray  1890 

Insurable  Interest J.  D.  Bailey  1880 

F.  W.  Sweet  1894 

T.  H.  Williams  1911 

of  a  Bailee,  The F.  B  Kellam  1905 
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Insurance  and  The  Press     J.  Scott  Wilson  1890 

Insurance  Brokers'  Association D.A.Spencer  1910 

Insurance  Contract,  Suggestions  Upon  the T.  C.  Van  Ness  1883 

Insurance  Dictionary Franz  Jacoby  1899 

Insurance  in  California,  History  of E.  W.  Carpenter  1884 

Insurance  Supervision,  State,  Good  Results  of C.  G.  Heifner  1899 

Insurance  vs.  Underwriting E.  Brown  1894 

Is  the  Rate  Adequate? Herbert  Folger  1904 

Interior  Wiring CM.  Goddard  1894 


Know  Thyself Geo.  H.  Tyson  1890 


Law,  The  Study  of  as  an  Aid  to  an  Insurance  Man Chester  Deering  1898 

Leasehold  Interest  Insurance An  Attorney  1908 

Legislation J.  H.  De Veuve  1893 

and  Taxation L.  B.  Edwards  1887 

J.  F.  Houghton  1885 

J.F.Houghton  1879 

E.Brown  1877 

E.  Brown  1878 

A.  D.  Smith  1882 

T.A.Mitchell  1883 

L.  B.  Edwards  1884 

L.  B.  Edwards  1887 

Liability— When  to  Deny Wm.  Sexton  1902 

Lines— Theory  of F.  G.  Argall  1895 

" .   .  Prof.  A.  W.  Whitney         1905 

Little  Drops  of  Water,  Little  Grains  of  Sand Chas.  B.  Hill  1902 

Local  Agent— Expei  ience  of  a Bruce  B,  Lee  1886 

Local  Agent's,  From  a  Standpoint M.  R.  Hook  1887 

Local  Agents L.  L.  Bromwell  1879 

Geo.  W.  Spencer  1880 

Wm.  Sexton  1881 

O.  H.  Cole  1882 

T.  E.  Pope  1883 

W.  P.  Thomas  1884 

H.M.Grant  L885 

A.  R.  Gunnison  1887 

C.  F.  Mullins  1887 

J.  H.  DeVeuve  1888 

Geo.  F.  Grant  1889 

C.  S.Hill  1902 

Edwin  Parrish  1909 

and  Adjustments R.  A.  Luke  1898 

By  a  Local Bruce  B.  Lee  1885 

The  Education  of R.  J.lHighland  1910 
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Local,  Tribulations  of  a J.  A.  Faymonville  1899 

Local  Board  Business— A  Plea  for H.  L.  A.  Bates  1896 

Organization H.  M.  Grant  1897 

Local  Boards  and  State  Associations— The  Relation  of  to  the 

Board  of  Fire  Underwriters W.Stephens  1912 

Local  Insurance  Agent,  The  Trials  and  Tribulations  of  .   .   .  G.  W.  Harney  1892 

Looking  Backward J.  H.  DeVeuve  1892 

Looking  Forward H.  T.  Lamey  1901 

Loss  Adjustments— Upon  the  Element  of  Estimation  in    .   ..H.M.Grant  1891 

Losses— Settlement  of  Under  Policies  of  General  Insurance  .  .F.  B.  Kellam  1901 

and  Adjustments L.  L.  Bromwell  1877 

G.  W.  Spencer  1878 

Geo.  D.  Dornin  1879 

Wm.  Sexton  1880 

J.  R.  Garniss  1882 

Z.  P.  Clark  1888 

W.  L.  Chalmers  1884 

T.  W.  Fenn  1885 

W.  P.  Thomas  1886 

C.  P.  Ferry  1886 

A.  J.  Wetzler  1886 

W.  L.  Chalmers  1887 

W.  H.  Lowden  1887 

Lumber  and  Shingles— The  Cost  of  Manufacturing A.W.Thornton  1906 

Lumber  Mills  of  the  Northwest Alex.  Field  1903 

Lumber  Losses— Adjusting Wm.  Sexton  1908 

M 

Machinery E.  W.  Carpenter  1883 

Management  of  Fire  Loss  Adjustments— Some  Mistakes  in  .  . 

the W.  L.  Chalmers  1897 

Managers— The  Assistant W.  H.  Bagley  1898 

Manners  and  Mannerisms Wm.  Sexton  1906 

Manufacturers'  Damages,  The  Measure  of W.  H.  Lowden  1891 

Methods  and  Results H.  W.  Fores  1901 

Mexican  Fire  Insurance  and  Method J.  A.  Faymonville  1900 

Mind  Our  Own  Business Wm.  Sexton  1893 

Motion  Picture  Machines W.  E.  Hughes  1911 

Mortgagees'  Interest L.  Beck  1880 

N 

Need  of  the  Hour,  The Herbert  Folger  1900 

Newspaper  Press  and  Its  Treatment  of  Insurance  Questions. F.  W.  Ballard  1884 

Non-Cancellation  Clause A.  W.  Thornton  1896 

Non- Waiver  Stipulation,  The T.  C.  Van  Ness  1898 

Norwich  Institute,  The W.  P.  Abel  1907 

Nosin  Round Wm.  Maris  1896 

Now  and  Then Stephen  D.  Ives  1891 
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o 

Observations Calvert  Meade  1894 

Office  System A.  C.  Thornton  1897 

Open  Insurance— The  Evils  of J.  A.  Marston  1892 

Organization  Upon  Border  Lines V.  C.  Driffield  1895 

Over  Insurance Chas.  Towe  1895 


Paper  Mill— Fire  Hazard  in  the  . W.  F.  Howarth  1911 

Papers— On  the  Writing  of Herbert  Folger  1909 

Partial  Losses,  Adjustment  of R.  W.  Osborn  1891 

Past  Pleasures  vs.  Present  Comfort A.R.Gunnison 

Penitent  Brother,  Our Bruce  B.  Lee  1887 

Permits  and  Clauses,  Their  Use  and  Abuse T.  H.  Williams  1912 

Petroleum,  Crude,  and  Its  Hazards W.  H.  Gibbons  1899 

Its  Relation  To  Fire  Underwriting A.  W.  Gunnison  1901 

Photography  in  Its  Relation  to  Fire  Insurance T,  W.  Fenn  1889 

Plate  Glass  Insurance J.  R.  Hillman 

Pleasures  of  Being  In  the  Business T.  C.  Coogan  1910 

Policy  of  Insurance— Should  It  Be  a  Contract  of  Absolute  In- 
demnity?    Geo  .D.  Dornin  1889 

Policy— Standard  Form  of D.  A.  Spencer  1903 

"     —The  Written  Part  of  the E.  Brown  1892 

"        Forms— Ancient  and  Modern A.R.Gunnison 

Policies— Forms  of B.  Faymonville  1885 

*'     W.  L.  Chalmers  1886 

"      "     J.  M.  Thompson  1886 

"      " J.  D.  Bailey  1881 

"      "     W.  L.  Chalmers  1883 

"      "     Geo.  Easton  1881 

" W.  J.  Landers  1-77 

"     W.J.  Landers  1878 

Popular  Ignorance  in  re  The  Theory  "of  Fire  Insurance  and 

the  Policy  Conditions J.  K.  Hamilton  1879 

Press,  The— As  an  Adjuster V.  C.  Driffield  1-94 

Profit  and  Freight  in  Book  Losses Wm.  Sexton  1909 

Proper  Vice B.  Faymonville  1888 

Public  Opinion— An  Appeal  From  the  Court  of R.  W.  Osborn  1907 

Publicity Washington  Irving  1909 

Pulverized  Coal  as  Fuel W.  H.  Gibbons  1901 


Quartz  Mill  Hazards W,  W.  Hanscom  1882 

Quotations  From  the  Publications  of  the  Committee  on  Pub- 
licity and  Education A.  P.  Lange  1910 
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Rate— Is  the,  Adequate? Herbert  Folger  1904 

Rate  Making j.  V.  Spear  1911 

Rub,  The Guy  Francis  1899 

Rates  and  Lines A.  A.  Andre  1893 

Insurance— State  Registration  of .An  Eastern  Underwriter  1910 

of  Fire  Insurance— The  Too  Low  Cost  for  the  Company. 
Why?    Cost  of  Fire  Insurance— The  Too  High  to  the 

People.    Why? Wm.  Sexton  1909 

Rating Geo.  W.  Dornin  1900 

Schedule W.  J.  Landers  1906 

Rebate  Evil J.  L.  Fuller  1902 

Reinforced  Concrete,  Buildings  of Prof.  C.  Derleth  Jr.  1910 

Reinsurance  Controversy,  A W.  M.  Speyer  1901 

General— Settlement  of  Losses  Under  Policies  of.  F.  B.  Kellam  1901 

Rent,  Leasehold,  Use  and  Occupancy  and  Profit  Insurance  .  C.  C.  Kinney  1910 

Replacement,  Manufacturers'  Cost  of Wm.  Maris  1904 

Requirements  of  the  Times F.  G.Argall  1896 

Retrospective L,  L.  Bromwell  1897 

Risks  on  Outside  Buildings A.  A.  Andre  1897 

Rough  Notes  Clerks'  Examination Herbert  Folger  1902 

Round  and  Round Geo.  F.  Grant  1900 

s 

Salary  Solicitor  System  in  San  Francisco R.  C.  Medcraft  1899 

Salvaging  Merchandise  Damaged  by  Fire,  Water  and  Smoke. David  Isaacs  1911 

San  Francisco  Disaster,  The J,  L.  Fuller  1906 

Tariff,   The C.  B.  Hill  1897 

Schedule,  Our  Present,  The  Practical  Application  of H.  E.  Parkhurst  1893 

Rating Alex.  Field  1908 

Science  and  Underwriting,  or  Microscopic  Hazards C.  Mason  Kinne  1883 

Scientific  Bookkeeping  and  the  Adjustment  of  Book  Losses, 

With  and  Without  Books F.  J.  Alex  Mayer  1905 

Shingle  Mill  Question,  Some  Remarks  on  the L.W.Wright  1901 

Short  Rate  Cancellations R.  H.  Delafield  1903 

Sketches  on  the  Road A.  C.  Thornton  1899 

Slow  Burning  Construction  of  Wood F,  J.  Alex  Mayer  1903 

Smile,  The  Eloquence  of  a Wm.  Sexton  1898 

Southwest,  The H.B.Smith  1893 

Sparks  and  Spray W.  J.  Dutton  1884 

Special  and  the  Compact A.  A.  Andre  1892 

The,  From  a  Local's  Standpoint F.  D.  Brown  1896 

What  the,  Requires  From  the  Office A.  R.  Grim  1897 

The  Relation  of  the.  to  the  Local  Agent J.  Cunningham  1905 

The  Northwest J.  W.  Gunn  1906 
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Special  Agent,  The  Relation  of  the  to  the  P.  I.  U C.  Mason  Kinne  1891 

The Hugh  Craig  1895 

The Whitney  Palache  1895 

The Miss  F.  L.  Grippen  1906 

Some  of  the  Advantages  Afforded  a J.Cunningham  1908 

Special  Agents Geo.  F.  Grant  1884 

Z.  P.  Clark  1889 

Edward  Niles  1892 

Edward  Niles  1898 

Edward  Niles  1902 

"       and  Their  Relation  To  the  Management .  .   .  J.  B.  Walden  1908 

Special  Work,  The  Cost  of R.  C.  Medcraft  1902 

Spontaneous  Combustion C.  Mason  Kinne  1889 

Prof.  E.  O'Neill  1908 

Sprinkler,  The  Value  of  the W.S.Davis  1898 

Sprinkler  Equipment,  The  Installation  of G.  A.  R.  Heuer  1911 

Equipments— Use  and  Abuse  of A.M.Brown  1903 

Inspection G.  M.  Robertson  1905 

Standard  Form  of  Policy,  The  New  York B.  Faymonville  1887 

The  California T.  C.Coogan  1910 

State  Supervision— Federal  Supervision C.  R.  Harold  1911 

Station  Transformer— The  Hazard  of  the Geo.  P.  Lowe  1902 

Statistics Geo.  W.  Spencer  1877 

A.  D.  Smith  1879 

E.  W.  Carpenter  1880 

A.  P.  Flint  1881 

O.  H.  Cole  1883 

CD.  Haven  1885 

W.  H.  Lowden  1897 

The  Lack  of  Proper A.  D.  Smith  1888 

Pacific  Coast W.  H.  Lowden  1888 

Safeguards  in  the  Use  of Prof.  C.  C.  Plehn  1904 

Value  of B.J.Smith  1894 

Statutory  Requirements  of  the  Various  States V.  C.  Driffield  1889 

Sub-Agents,  Commissions  and  Compensations  to     W.  J.  Callingham  1881 

Subrogation S.  G.  Williams  1903 

Subtraction R.  W.  Osborn  1900 

Sugar  Mills,  Hawaiian,  and  Their  Fire  Hazards A.  R.  Gurrey  190G 

Suggestions Chester  Deering  1908 

A   Few V.  C.  Driffield  1900 

of  a  Newspaper  Man H.  H.  Bigelow  18% 

T 

Talk,  A F.  J.  Devlin  1896 

Tariff  Associations— The  Growth  of Herbert  Folger  1892 

Texas J.  V.  Spear  1902 

Theater  Hazard,  The W.  S,  DuVal  1904 

Thoughts  of  a  Hired  Man Ed  ward  Niles  1896 

Trifles,  Unconsidered Geo.  C.  Piatt  188fl 
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Underwriters'  Laboratories  Incorporated Geo.  M.  Robertson  1910 

Pilgrimage Franz  Jacoby  1900 

Underwriting  Associations  or  Bureaus,  Their  Values  ....  A.  W.  Ross  1912 

As  an  Exact  Science W.  E.  DuVal  1899 

The  Agnostic  Element  of A.  S.  Sewell  1898 

Conditions  in  San  Francisco,  The  Present .   .  Adam  Giliiland  1907 

From  a  Legal  Standpoint ...  Lloyd  Baldwin  1884 

From  a  Local  Agent's  Standpoint W.  T.  Broderick  1883 

Usages  of A.R.Gunnison  1882 

Universal  Schedule,  Is  the.  Adapted  to  Pacific  Coast  Risks  .  Herbert  Folger  1893 

University  Work  in  Insurance     Prof.  A.  T.  Whitney  1904 

V 

Virginia  City  Fire,  History  of  the H.  H.  Bigelow  1893 

w 

Waiver  and  Estoppel .  Peter  Winne  1885 

The  Doctrine  of  as  Relates  to  the  Adjustment  of  Fire 

Losses R.  T.  Archer  1909 

Wanderings .   .      .E.  G.  Sprowl  1890 

Want,  The  Long  Felt J.  A.  Carey  1901 

Water  Supply  of  Cities.  The .  Prof.  C.  G.  Hyde  1907 

What  Do  We  Learn H.  M.  Grant  1892 

What  Will  the  Harvest  Be? J.  F.  Edmonds  1902 

What  the  Times  Demand Louis  Weinmann  1894 

What  to  do  When  the  Books  Are  Burned W.  H.  Lowden  1890 

Wine  Cellars  as  a  Fire  Hazard R.  H.  Delafield  1901 

Wine  Problem,  The  Association Calvert  Meade  1899 

Wiring— Interior (-.  M.  Goddard  1894 

Women  as  Local  Agents J.  M.  Holmes  1901 

Wood,  Slow  Burning  Construction  of  .   . F.  J.  Alex  Mayer  1903 


THIRTY-SEVENTH  ANNUAL   MEETING 


T^he  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific  is  the  outgrowth 
of  the  Virginia  City,  Nevada,  fire  of  October,  1875. 

On  October  28th  thirty-four  Adjusters  held  a  meeting  in  what  was 
then  known,  on  the  main  line  of  the  Central  Pacific  railroad  from  Ogden, 
Utah,  to  Oakland,  California,  as  the  Silver  Palace  Sleeping  Car,  and  one  of 
those  sleepers  was  side-tracked  at  Virginia  City  and  became  their  tem- 
porary lodging  house.  At  this  meeting  Mr.  B.  F.  Low  was  appointed 
Chairman  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Staples  Secretary,  to  select  committees  to  handle 
the  losses  at  that  time. 

On  November  13th  this  organization  was  amalgamated,  crystalized  and 
took  form,  and  it  was  decided  that  L.  L.  Bromwell,  H.  H.  Bigelow  and 
J.  R.  Garniss  be  appointed  a  committee  to  draft  a  constitution  and  by-laws 
for  the  continuance  of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific. 
Said  committee  reported  in  San  Francisco,  California,  February  23d,  1876. 

With  the  convening  of  those  thirty- four  Adjusters  at  Virginia  City  in 
October,  1876,  we  now  have  a  strong  organization  of  three  hundred  and 
twenty-eight  members,  which  later,  we  trust,  will  incorporate  under  the 
laws  of  the  State  of  California. 

Time  has  laid  its  caressing  hand  upon  many  of  those  pioneers,  and  of 
the  twenty- nine  charter  members  only  eight  survive,  viz: 

R.  G.  Brush,  E.  E.  Potter, 

Robt.  Dickson,  Wm.  Sexton, 

William  Macdonald,  A.  D.  Smith, 

R.  H.  Magill,  H.  W.  Snow. 
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Judge  not  of  a  ship  as  she  lies  on  the  stocks" 


JRiesling 
Palace  Hotel 
White  Seal 


Claret 

Palace  Hotel 
Bed  Seal 


Champagne 
Mumm 


Apollinaris 


MENU 

Seapuit  Oysters 


Strained  Chicken  Gumbo,  Princess 
Celery        Ripe  Olives        Salted  Almonds 
Filet  of  Bass,  Troubillaise 


Saddle  of  Lamb,  Colbert 
Peas  aux  Fines  Herbes 

Potato,  Chateau 

Sorbet  au  Champagne 

Imperial  Squab  au  Cresson 

Salade  de  Saison 


Fancy  Ice  Cream 
Mignardises 

Coffee 


Instrumental  Music 


Eppstein's  Orchestra 


"Have  not  thy  cloak  to  make  when  it  begins  to  rain" 
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EDWARD    NILES 

Edward  Niles,  one  of  the  best  known  members  of  our  Association  for 
more  than  twenty  years,  died  in  San  Franciseo  on  the  4th  day  of  July,  1912. 
Mr.  Niles  was  engaged  in  field  work  during  the  greater  part  of  his  career  and 
filled  positions  at  various  times  with  the  Union  Insurance  Company  of 
California,  Alliance  Assurance  Company  of  London,  London  Assurance 
Corporation,  and  for  over  fifteen  years  with  the  North  British  &  Mercantile 
Insurance  Company. 

Throughout  his  connection  with  the  Association,  Mr.  Niles  furnished 
contributions  to  its  printed  proceedings  which  attracted  wide  notice.  From 
1895  to  1906  he  was  Associate  Editor  of  the  "Knapsack";  and  upon  his 
removal  to  the  Eastern  Department  of  his  company  in  1 908,  he  was  elected  an 
Honorary  Member  of  this  Association.  His  papers  were  both  entertaining  and 
instructive  and  no  President  ever  called  upon  him  for  help  without  receiving  it 
in  full  measure.  He  is  the  author  of  the  sentiment:  The  charm  of  this 
Association  is  that  we  meet  here  as  equals,  no  matter  what  may  be  our 
disparity  in  business  stations;  and  here,  if  nowhere  else,  is  recognized  the  fact 
that  "rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp,  the  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that. 

Mr.  Niles  will  long  be  remembered  by  the   members  of    this  Association. 

His  character  and  temperament  were  exemplified  in  his  address  as  President  in 

1900,  and  your  Committee  cannot  pay  a  higher  tribute  to   his   memory,  than  to 

quote  the  words  with  which  he  closed  his  own  address: — 

"  I  call  you  by  the  common  title,  yet 
There  is  a  better  word,  and  that  is.  friend; 
And  it  will  hold  its  quiet  way  until 
All  earthly  things  come  to  an  earthly  end.'* 

Herbert  Folger,  / 

A.  \Y.  Thornton.     -Commiti 

It.  W.  OSBORN.  N 


EDWARD     NILES 


JOHN  W.  G.  COFRAN 
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JOHN  W.  G.  COFRAN 

Born  at  Goshen,  New  Hampshire,  June  13,  1855. 
Died  at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  January  15,  1912. 

Mr.  Cofran's  insurance  career  began  in  1874  as  an  office  boy  in  the  San 
Francisco  office  of  the  Commercial  Insurance  Company,  he  being  then 
nineteen  years  of  age.  In  1879  he  was  placed  in  charge  of  the  business  of  that 
company  in  the  Northwest,  with  headquarters  at  Portland,  Oregon.  In  1881 
he  also  represented  the  Hartford  Fire  Insurance  Company  in  that  field,  and 
the  connection  thus  originating  continued  through  life.  He  became  General 
Agent  of  the  Pacific  Department  of  the  Hartford  in  1886,  being  associated  with 
H.  K.  Belden  under  the  firm  name  of  Belden  &  Co f ran.  In  1895  he  was 
transferred  to  Chicago  as  Assistant  General  Agent  of  the  Western  Department, 
and  in  189G  became  associated  with  R.  M.  Bissell,  forming  the  General  Agency 
firm  of  Cofran  &  Bissell.  In  1903  the  General  Agency  firm  of  Cofran  &  Dugan 
was  formed.  In  1909  he  became  Vice-President  of  the  company  and  transferred 
his  residence  to  Hartford. 

As  an  underwriter,  Mr.  Cofran  was  known  throughout  the  country,  and 
occupied  a  very  prominent  place  in  the  various  fire  insurance  organizations. 
In  San  Francisco  he  served  as  Vice-President  and  Chairman  of  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters  of  the  Pacific.  In  Chicago  he 
served  two  years  as  President  of  the  Western  Union,  besides  many  terms  on  its 
Governing  Committee.  While  his  residence  in  Hartford  was  brief,  he  had 
already  made  a  marked  impression  upon  insurance  circles. 

He  became  an  active  member  of  this  Association  in  1887,  and  after  his 
transfer  of  residence  to  Chicago  was  elected  an  honorary  member  in  1897. 

Neither  distance,  nor  time,  nor  increasing  responsibilities  were  sufficient 
to  eradicate  the  sincere  interest  he  took  in  the  affairs  of  this  Association,  and 
its  membership.  Invariably  our  Annual  Meetings  have  been  brightened  by 
his  cheerful  telegram  conveying  a  message  of  congratulation  and  goodwill, 
and  which  frequently  embodied  a  material  token  of  his  ever  faithful 
remembrance. 

Although  over  sixteen  years  elapsed  from  the  date  of  his  departure  from 
San  Francisco,  the  strong  affection  he  bore  for  California  was  never  dissolved. 
His  periodical  visits  to  the  Pacific  Coast  were  always  a  source  of  pleasure  to 
himself,  as  they  were  to  his  many  old  friends,  who  rejoiced  at  each  recurring 
opportunity  for  contact  with  the  sunshine  and  fragrance  of  his  clean  and 
manly  life. 

We  would  record  on  this  all  too  brief  page  in  the  Annals  of  our  Association 
our  high  esteem  for  his  character  and  attainments,  voice  our  loving 
remembrance  of  his  personality  and  express  our  profound  sorrow  at  his 
untimely  death. 

We  mourn  not  only  an  honorary  member  stricken  from  our  Roll,  but  a 
warm  hearted,  loyal,  generous  and  beloved  man  and  friend,  whose  name  and 
memory  will  be  fondly  cherished.  Our  comfort  comes  from  the  assurance 
that  the  uplifting  influence  of  his  upright  life  and  strong  character  will  not 
cease  with  his  departure,  but  will  continue  a  source  of  inspiration  for  courage 
and  virtue  to  all  who  knew  him.  until  they  too  are  enrolled  in  the  Great 
Association. 

Whitney  Palache, 
Bernard  Faymonville, 
William  Sexton. 
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STEPHEN     DALLAS    IVES 

Stephen  Dallas  Ives,  a  member  of  our  Association  since  1883,  and  it 
President  during  the  year  1893,  passed  from  life  in  Oakland,  October  25th,  1912. 

Mr.  Ives  was  born  in  Meriden,  Connecticut,  in  1844,  the  year  Polk  and 
Dallas  were  chosen  as  President  and  Vice  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
he  was  named  after  Vice  President  Dallas,  who  was  a  personal  friend  of  his 
father's. 

While  still  a  youth,  the  great  Rebellion  broke  out,  and  being  at  Chicago 
when  in  1861  President  Lincoln  issued  his  first  call  for  75,000  troops,  young 
Ives  promptly  enlisted  in  the  original  Ellsworth -Zouaves,  whose  Colonel  was 
the  first  Federal  Officer  killed  in  the  War,  being  shot  while  pulling  down  a 
Rebel  flag  at  Alexandria,  Virginia. 

Mr.  Ives,  after  serving  his  country  faithfully  at  the  front,  returned  to 
Meriden  and  engaged  first  with  his  father  in  the  hotel  business,  and  later  served 
for  a  year  as  editor  of  a  paper,  the  "American  Sportsmen,"  an  occupation  in 
harmony  with  his  taste,  for  he  was  then  a  somewhat  noted  athlete. 

Subsequently  he  engaged  in  commercial  traveling,  in  which  occupation  he 
came  to  California  in  the  late  '70's,  and  in  February,  1882,  entered  the  service 
of  the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Company  as  Special  Agent. 

The  field  of  a  Special  was  not  then  confined  as  now  to  a  limited  district, 
but  was  co-extensive  with  the  department,  and  Mr.  Ives's  journeys  instructing 
local  agents,  mapping  towns  and  adjusting  losses,  extended  from  British  Columbia 
to  Texas,  and  from  Montana  and  the  Dakotas  to  Mexico.  A  single  trip 
frequently  consumed  six  months,  and  involved  day  and  night  travel  by  buck- 
board  in  straw  hat  and  duster  across  the  desert,  and  by  wagon  in  buffalo  robe, 
through  snow  storms  and  blizzards,  but  wherever  he  went,  his  quiet  dignity,  dry 
humor,  and  sterling  common  sense  endeared  him  alike  to  local  agents  and 
fellow-specials. 

In  1 893  he  became  first  Secretary  and  later  Vice  President  of   the  Home 

Fire  &  Marine  Insurance  Company,  and  since  the  conflagration  of  1906,  failing 

health  caused  him  to  give  up  traveling  altogether,  but  the  old  local  agents   and 

the  members  of  this  Association  will  honor  the  memory  of  Stephen  D.  Ives  as  a 

representative  Special  Agent  and  adjuster  of   the  old   school,  and   always  an 

advocate  of  good  practices  in  underwriting. 

WM.  J.  DUTTON, 

J.  L.  FULLER, 
GEO.  H.  TYSOX. 
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J.   H.   McKOWEN 

The  uncertainty  of  life  has  again  been  brought  to  our  notice  in  the 
passing  away  of  our  esteemed  friend  and  associate,  J.  H.  McKowen,  who 
departed  this  life  December,  1912. 

Mr.  McKowen  came  to  the  Pacific  Coast  from  Nebraska,  early  in  the 
nineties,  and  became  identified  with  the  State  Insurance  Company  of  Salem, 
Oregon,  in  the  capacity  of  General  Adjuster.  Later,  he  went  to  Spokane, 
Washington,  and  engaged  in  general  adjusting;  conducting  an  independent 
adjusting  bureau,  enjoying  the  confidence  of  all  the  companies  on  the  Coast. 

During  the  past  few  years  his  health  was  not  the  best,  and  he  found  it 
necessary  to  change  his  location,  and  went  to  Portland,  where  he  remained 
only  a  short  time,  and  later  moved  to  Los  Angeles,  California,  in  the  hope 
that  this  change  would  bring  back  his  former  health,  but  without  avail,  and  he 
has  passed  from  our  midst. 

The  loss  of  Mr.  McKowen  will  be  felt,  not  only  by  his  immediate 
family,  but  by  a  host  of  friends  and  associates,  the  Fraternity  at  large  losing  a 
thoroughly  competent  worker  in  his  chosen  profession. 

By  the  passing  away  of  J.  H.  McKowen,  the  Association  loses  an 
honorable  member,  a  congenial  companion,  and  one  who  was  a  credit  to  the 
Association. 


C.  D.  GABRIELSON,    I 
A.  W.  GIESY.  S 


Committee. 
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EDWIN     C.     MORRISON 

Whereas,  the  Infinite  Wisdom  has  removed  from  our  midst  Edwin  C. 
Morrison,  a  native  of  Penn  Yan,  New  York,  aged  62  years,  member  of  this 
Association  for  many  years : 

Resolved,  That  in  the  passing  of  Edwin  C.  Morrison,  this  Association 
has  lost  a  loved  and  valued  associate,  and  each  member  a  true  and  loyal 
friend,  respected  and  honored  by  all  who  knew  him: 

That  we  extend  to  his  widow  and  children  our  deepest  sympathy,  and 
share  with  them  their  sorrow: 

That  we  remind  them  in  their   grief,  that  Death,  though  stern   and  sad,  is 

kind,  and   that   the  cheerful,  helpful   and   encouraging   spirit   of  our   departed 

friend  remains  with  us. 

GEORGE  W.   DORNIN,      ) 

H .  R.  MANN.  >    Committee. 

BENJAMIN   J.    SMITH.     > 


EDWIN   C.   MORRISON 


WILLIAM     HERON    LOWDEN 
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WILLIAM    HERON    LOWDEN 

An  honorable  man  has  departed,  traveling  the  road  that  every  man  must. 
We  miss  him,  for  his  life  was  virile,  clean  and  upright. 

Born  near  Belfast,  Ireland,  July  17,  1846,  Mr.  Lowden  in  his  young 
manhood  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  his  father  and  journeyed  to  California. 
After  a  short  mercantile  career  in  Truckee  he  removed  to  San  Francisco  in 
1869,  to  accept  a  position  with  the  General  Agency  of  the  Phoenix  and 
Home  Insurance  Companies,  and  was  engaged  continuously  in  the  fire  insurance 
business  ever  since.  From  1874  until  1895  he  was  in  the  service  of  the  North 
British  and  Mercantile  Insurance  Company  for  a  time  as  Special  Agent  and 
for  many  years  as  Assistant  Manager.  He  resigned  to  become  Pacific  Coast 
Manager  of  the  Norwich  Union  Fire  Insurance  Society,  Ltd.,  and  in  that 
capacity  rounded  out  his  career  at  the  age  of  66  years. 

Mr.  Lowden  was  given,  and  carried  cheerfully,  an  unusual  share  of  tbe 
burdens  falling  to  Pacific  Coast  underwriters.  He  had  no  superior  as  a  member 
of  committees  dealing  with  matters  of  rating.  In  handling  the  mutual  interests 
of  the  companies  under  conflicting  demands  of  state  regulations,  he  had  few 
equals.  In  the  work  of  this  Association  he  never  failed  to  give  his  time  and 
attention;  and  the  papers  written  by  him  beginning  with  "What  to  Do  When 
the  Books  are  Burned,' '  in  1887,  constitute  a  high  standard  and  have  a  national 
reputation. 

His  interests  were  varied.  As  a  member  of  the  Bohemian  Club;  one  of  the 
organizers  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Amateur  Photographic  Association;  a  member  of 
the  Fresh  Air  Club  of  Oakland,  he  had  many  spheres  of  usefulness  and  recrea- 
tion. His  busy  and  helpful  life  was  a  heritage  to  all  of  us;  and,  his  associates, 
in  tendering  their  sympathy  to  his  bereaved  family,  find  words  inadequate  to 
express  the  loss  of  William  Heron  Lowden,  which  is  so  heartfelt  by  the  Fire 

Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific. 

HERBERT  FOLGER. 
CALVERT  MEADE, 
WM.  SEXTON. 
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CHARTER  MEMBERS 
Of  the  Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific 

Organized  February  23,  1876 

*Bailey,  J  as.  D.,  General  Agent,  Union  Insurance  Co. 
*Barney,  E.  T.,  General  Agent,  California  Insurance  Co. 
*Bigelow,  H.  H.,  General  Agent,  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Brush,  R.  G.,  City  Agent,  State  Investment  &  Insurance  Co. 
*Brown,  Edw.,  General  Agent,  Faneuil  Hall  &  Lycoming  Insurance  Cos. 
*Bromwell,  L.  L.,  Special  Agent,  Phoenix  and  Home  Insurance  Cos. 
*Bryant,  A.  J.,  President  State  Investment  &  Insurance  Co. 
*Callingham,  Wm.  J.,  General  Agent,  Royal  Canadian  Insurance  Co. 
*Clark,  Z.  P.,  Agent,  German- American  Insurance  Co. 
*Dick,  B.  C,  Agent,  Kansas  Insurance  Co. 

Dickson,  Robt.,  Manager,  Imperial,  Northern  &  Queen  Insurance  Co. 
*Doolan,  Wm.,  Special  Agent,  State  Investment  &  Insurance  Co. 
*Dornin,  Geo.  D.,  Secretary,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 
*Garniss,  J.  R.,  Adjuster. 

*Grant,  Geo.  F.,  Special  Agent,  North  British  &  Mercantile  Insurance  Co. 
*Gunnison,  A.  R.,  Special  Agent,  Commercial  Insurance  Co.  of  California. 
*Hart,  J.  W.,  Agent,  Scottish  Commercial  Insurance  Co. 
*Houghton,  J.  F.,  President  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 
*Landers,  Wm.  J.,  Manager,  San  Francisco  Agency,  Guardian  Assurance  Co. 
*Lowe,  B.  F.,  Adjuster. 

Macdonald,  William,  Surveyor,  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters. 

Magill,  R.  H.,  General  Agent,  Home  Mutual  Insurance  Co. 

Potter,  E.  E.,  of  Potter,  Jacobs  &  Easton,  General  Agents. 

Sexton,  Wm.,  Special  Agent,  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

Smith,  A.  D.,  General  Agent,  Northwestern,  Amazon  &  Fairfield  Insurance  Cos. 
*Smith,  Henry,  Special  Agent,  Liverpool  &  London  &  Globe  Insurance  Co. 

Snow,  H.  W.,  Special  Agent,  Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co. 
*Spencer,  Geo.  W.,  Special  Agent  iEtna  Insurance  Co. 
^Staples,  J.  W.,  Adjuster. 

*Deceased. 
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OFFICERS  AND  COMMITTEES. 

List  of   Officers  and   Committees  of  the   Fire   Underwriters'   Association  of  the 


Pacific  since  organization : 
Year.  President. 

1876  *Benjamin  F.  Low 

1877  *George  D.  Dornin 

1878  *Augustus  P.  Flint 

1879  *Caspar  T.  Hopkin 

1880  *Geo.  W.  Spencer 

1881  *L.  L.  Bromwell 

1882  *George  F.  Grant 

1883  *E.  W.  Carpenter 

1884  William  Sexton 

1885  C.  Mason  Kinne 

1886  *Zenas  P.  Clark 

1887  *John  W.  Staples 

1888  *Wm.  L.  Chalmers 

1889  L.  B.  Edwards 

1890  Bernard   Faymonville 

1891  *Wm.  H.  Lowden 

1892  Henry  M.  Grant 

1893  ^Stephen  D.  Ives 

1894  Rolla  V.  Watt 

1895  V.  Carus  Driffield 

1896  Herbert  Folger 

1897  R.  W.  Osborn 

1898  Louis  Weinmann 

1899  *Edward  Niles 

1900  Frank  J.  Devlin 

1901  Geo.  W.  Dornin 

1902  Wm.  H.  Gibbons 

1903  Whitney  Palache 

1904  Jacob  L.  Fuller 

1905  A.  W.  Thornton 

1906  F.  B.  Kellam 

1907  Arthur  M.  Brown 

1908  J.  W.  Gunn 

1909  Adam  Gilliland 

1910  Frank  C.  Staniford 

1911  T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 

1912  F.  J.  Alex  Mayer 

♦Deceased. 


Vice-President. 
*Henry  H.  Bigelow 
*Wm.  L.  Chalmers 
*Edward  Brown 
Andrew  D.  Smith 
*E.  W.  Carpenter 
*Geo.  F.  Grant 
*E.  W.  Carpenter 
William  Sexton 
C.  Mason  Kinne 
*Zenas  P.  Clark 
*John  W.  Staples 
*Wm.  L.  Chalmers 
L.  B.  Edwards 
*Wm.  J.  Callingham 
*Wm.  H.  Lowden 
Henry  M.  Grant 
^Stephen  D.  Ives 
Rolla  V.  Watt 
V.  Carus  Driffield 
Herbert  Folger 
R.  W.  Osborn 
*Edward  Niles 
Louis  Weinmann 
Frank  J.  Devlin 
Geo.  W.  Dornin 
Wm.  H.  Gibbons 
Whitney  Palache 
Jacob  L.  Fuller 
A.  W.  Thornton 
F.  B.  Kellam 
Arthur  M.  Brown 
John  W.  Gunn 
Adam  Gilliland 
F.  C.  Staniford 
T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 
F.  J.  Alex  Mayer 
T.  H.  Williams 


Sec.-Treas. 
*John  W.  Staples 
*JohnW.  Staples 
*John  W.  Staples 
*JohnW.  Staples 
*JohnW.  Staples 
*JohnW.  Staples 
*John  W.  Staples 

*  Robert  H.  Naunton 
*C.  P.  Farnfield 

*  Robert  H.   Naunton 

*  Robert  H.  Naunton 
Bernard  Faymonville 
Bernard  Faymonville 
Thomas  W.  Fenn 

*  Robert  H.  Naunton 
George  H.  Tyson 

*Edward  Niles 
Russell  W.  Osborn 
Russell  W.  Osborn 
Louis  Weinmann 
Louis  Weinmann 
Calvert  Meade 
Calvert  Meade 

Calvert  Meade 

Calvert  Meade 

Calvert  Meade 

Calvert  Meade 

Calvert  Meade 

Calvert  Meade 

Calvert  Meade 

Calvert  Meade 

Calvert  Meade 

Calvert  Meade 

Calvert  Meade 

Calvert  Meade 

Calvert  Meade 

Calvert  Meade 
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1876 

*L.  L.  Bromwell 

*James  R.  Garniss 

*George  F.  Grant 

1877 

*Edward  Brown 

*  William  J.  Landers 

Andrew  D.  Smith 

1878 

Andrew  D.  Smith 

*01iver  H.  Cole 

^George  W.  Spencer 

1879 

*  Augustus  P.  Flint 

William  Macdonald 

*  Albert  R.  Gunnison 

1880 

*George  F.  Grant 

*Edward  Brown 

*01iver  H.  Cole 

1881 

*George  W.  Spencer 

*E.  W.  Carpenter 

C.  Mason  Kinne 

1882 

Thomas  E.  Pope 

Andrew  D.  Smith 

*Thomas  A.  Mitchell 

1883 

*George  F.  Grant 

Harvey  W.  Snow 

Oliver  Hawes 

1884 

*George  F.  Grant 

Harvey  W.  Snow 

Oliver  Hawes 

1885 

*George  F.  Grant 

Harvey  W.  Snow 

Oliver  Hawes 

1886 

*H.  K.  Belden 

*George  F.  Ashton 

Calvert  Meade 

1887 

•H.  K.  Belden 

*George  F.  Ashton 

Calvert  Meade 

1888 

*W.  J.  Callingham 

George  C.  Pratt 

Rolla  V.  Watt 

1889 

Bernard  Faymonville 

*Wm.  H.  Lowden 

*Henry  K.  Belden 

1890 

*H.  K.  Belden 

*George  Easton 

Henry  M.  Grant 

1891 

*H.  K.  Belden 

*George  Easton 

Alfred  Stillman 

1892 

Alfred  Stillman 

*George  Easton 

V.  Carus  Driffield 

1893 

V.  Carus  Driffield 

*Wm.  H.  Lowden 

William  Sexton 

1894 

Herbert  Folger 

Franz  Jacoby 

J  as.  H.  De  Veuve 

1895 

R.  W.  Osborn 

Frank  J .  Devlin 

John  T.   Fogarty 

1896 

Frank  J.  Devlin 

George  W.  Dornin 

Whitney  Palache 

1897  *Frank  G.  Argall 

^Edward  Niles 

Robert  P.  Fabj 

1898 

Whitney  Palache 

*Wm.  H.  Bagley 

Leslie  A.  Wright 

1899 

John  T.  Fogarty 

*  Alfred  R.   Grim 

Whitney  Palache 

1900  *Edward  Niles 

*Wm.  H.  Lowden 

Russell  W.  Osborn 

1901 

Frank  J.  Devlin 

Rolla  V.  Watt 

William  Sexton 

1902 

George  W.  Dornin 

Herbert  Folger 

Louis  Weinmann 

1903 

W.  H.  Gibbons 

Herbert  Folger 

Louis  Weinmann 

1904 

Whitney  Palache 

W.  H.  Gibbons 

George  W.  Dornin 

1905 

J.  L.  Fuller 

A.  W.  Thornton 

W.  H.  Gibbons 

Whitney  Palache 

George  W.  Dornin 

1906 

A.  W.  Thornton 

F.  B.  Kellam 

R.  W.  Osborn 

Louis  Weinmann 

Herbert  Folger 

1907 

F.  B.  Kellam 

Arthur  M.  Brown 

Herbert  Folger 

W.  H.  Gibbons 

J.  L.  Fuller 

1908 

Arthur  M.  Brown 

John  W.  Gunn 

Frank  J .  Devlin 

J.  L.  Fuller 

Russell  W.  Osborn 

1909 

John  W.  Gunn 

Adam  Gilliland 

F.  B.  Kellam 

Geo.  W.  Dornin 

W.  H.  Gibbons 

1910 

Adam  Gilliland 

Louis  Weinmann 

A.  W.  Thornton 

Frank  C.  Staniford 

Rolla  V.  Watt 

1911 

Frank  C.  Staniford 

T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 

William  Sexton 

R.  W.  Osborn 

J.  W.  Gunn 

1912 

T.  J.  A.  Tiedemann 

F.  B.  Kellam 

Herbert  Folger 

A.  M.  Brown 

Louis  Weinmann 

*Deceased. 
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1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 


1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 
1902 
1903 
1904 
1905 
1906 
1907 
1908 
1909 
1910 
1911 
1912 
1913 


CALIFORNIA  KNAPSACK. 

Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor     W.  Macdonald,  Associate  Editor 

Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 

Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor  *G.  F.  Grant,  Associate  Editor 


Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 
1884       Charles  Mason  Kinne,  Editor 


*  George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*George  F.  Grant,  Editor 
*Edwin  W.  Carpenter,  Editor 

*  Alexander  J.  Wetzlar,  Editor 

*  Alexander  J.  Wetzlar,  Editor 


*  George 

*  George 

*  George 
*George 
*George 
*George 

*  George 
*George 
*George 
*George 

*  George 
*George 
* George 
*George 
*George 
*George 

*  George 
A.  W. 
A.  W. 
A.  W. 
A.  W. 
A.  C. 
A.  C. 
A.  C. 


F.  Grant,  Editor 
F.  Grant,  Editor 
F.  Grant,  Editor 
F.  Grant,  Editor 
F.  Grant,  Editor 
F.  Grant,  Editor 
F.  Grant,  Editor 
F.  Grant  Editor 
F.  Grant,  Editor 
F.  Grant,  Editor 
F.  Grant,  Editor 
F.  Grant,  Editor 
F.  Grant,  Editor 
F.  Grant,  Editor 
F.  Grant,  Editor 
F.  Grant,  Editor 
F.  Grant,  Editor 
Thornton  and  A. 
Thornton  and  A. 
Thornton  and  A. 
Thornton  and  A. 
Thornton  and  G. 
Thornton  and  G. 
Thornton  and  G. 


Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
Edward  Niles,  Assoctate  Editor 
Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
Edward  Niles,  Associate  Editor 
C.  Thornton,  Associate  Editors 
C.  Thornton,  Associate  Editors 
C.  Thornton,  Associate  Editors 
C.  Thornton,  Associate  Editors 
A.  R.  Heuer,  Associate  Editors 
A.  R.  Heuer,  Associate  Editors 
A.  R.  Heuer,  Associate  Editors 


DINNER    COMMITTEE. 


f  (From  first  banquet  in  1881  to  1908) 


"j"* George  W.  Spencer 

*George  F.  Grant 

1908  *George  W.  Spencer 

C.  Mason  Kinne 

1909     C.  Mason  Kinne 

E.  C.  Morrison 

1910     Dixwell  Hewitt 

W.  B.  Hopkins 

1911     H.  P.  Blanchard 

W.  O.  Wayman 

1912     H.  P.  Blanchard 

W.  O.  Wayman 

1913     H.  P.  Blanchard 

W.  O.  Wayman 

*Deceased. 
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NAME 

YR 

ADDRESS 

TITLE 

COMPANY 

Agnew,  F  J 

1904 

201  Sansome  st 

Sp'l  Agent 

Pennsylvania  Fire 

Allan,  Clarence  E 

1910 

1031  Mer  Ex  Bldg 

Adjuster 

Pac.  Coast  Adj.  Bureau 

Alverson,  W  W 

1898 

374  Pine  st 

Asst  M'gr 

Associated  Underwriters 

Anderson,  A  C 

1911 

339  Sansome  st 

Sp'l  Agent 

N.  Y.  Und.  Agency 

Anderson,  C  H 

1905 

Collins  Bldg  Seattle 

Sup  Agents 

Springfield  F.  &  M. 

Anderson,  J  McC 

1912 

212  Pine  st 

Res  Secty 

North  British  &  Mercantile 

Ankele,  J  H 

1898 

350  Sansome  st 

Genl  Agent 

International 

Archer,  R  T 

1908 

Security  Bldg  Los  A 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Atkins,  Frank  E 

1911 

Walla  Walla  Wash 

Sp'l  Agent 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Austin,  J  E 

1912 

Downs  Bldg  Seattle 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Avery,  Frank  M 

1908 

315  California  st 

Manager 

Fire  Association  of^Phila. 

Bailey,  A  E 

1897 

Hoge  Bldg  Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

N.  Y.  Und.  Agency 

Bailey,  A  T 

1913 

401  Sansome  st 

Manager 

Sew  Hampshire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Baldwin,  0  D 

1913 

334  Pine   st 

Sp'l  Agent 

Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Bangs,  Franklin 

1894 

101  California  st 

Secretary 

Home  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

Banks,  J  H 

1907 

Box  697  Salt  Lake  City 

Sp'l  Agent 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Barsotti,  Chas  L 

1911 

315  California  st 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fire  Association  of  Phila. 

Bates,  H  L  A 

1890 

343  Sansome  st 

Asst  M'gr 

Commercial  Union  Agency 

Benner,  Harry 

1898 

210  Sansome  st 

Sup  Agents 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Bertheau,  Caesar 

1891 

411  Sansome  st 

Manager 

Bertheau,  Selbach  &  Bertheau  Agy 

Bertheau,  Rudolph  C 

1913 

411  Sansome  st 

Manager 

Bertheau,  Selbach  &  Bertheau  Agy 

Blanchard,  H  P 

1902 

401  California  st 

Asst  Secty 

Firemans  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Boyd,  Ralph  T 

1909 

334  Pine  st 

Sp'l  Agent 

Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Boyer,  Z  M 

1912 

Cof  Com  Bldg  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Michigan  Commercial  Co. 

Branch,  F  M 

1908 

341  Sansome  st 

Sup  Agents 

N.  Y.  Und.  Agency 

Brantley,  HT 

1913 

Security  Bldg  Los  An 

Sp'l  Agent 

Scottish  Union 

Breeding,  W  H 

1906 

301  California  st 

Sup  Agents 

Mtua,  Ins.  Co. 

Brodenstein.E  M 

1911 

Alaska  Coml  Bldg  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Law  Union  &  Rock 

Brooks,  Geo  W 

1907 

550  Sacramento  st 

Secretary 

California  Ins.  Co. 

Broomell,  B  B 

1901 

Fidelity  Bldg  Tacoma 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Brown,  A  M 

1894 

202  Sansome  st 

Manager 

E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Brown,  H  H 

1901 

202  Sansome  st 

Genl  Agent 

E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Brown,  KennethM 

1913 

401  California  st 

Sp'l  Agent 

Firemans  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Brush,  R  G 

1892 

I  W  Hellman  Bldg  L  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Burger  C.H 

1908 

129  Leidesdorff  st  S  F 

Asst  Secty 

Western  Assurance 

Burke,  H  R 

1895 

YuconBldg  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Bur  well,  W  T 

1912 

N.  Y.  Block  Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Bus  well,  H  C  R 

1902 

550  Sacramento  st 

Sup  Agents 

California  Ins.  Co. 

Caine,  E  P 

1908 

405  Sansome  st 

Sp'l  Agent 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 

Camp,  Gilman  L 

1913 

Billings  Montana 

Sp'l  Agent 

Ins.  Co.  of  North  America 

Carroll,  J  Percy 

1913 

420  Montgomery  st 

Sp'l  Agent 

Law  Union  &  Rock 

Chapman,  A  J 

1912 

314  California  st 

Genl  Agent 

Chapman  &  Nauman  Agency 

Chapuis,  F  A 

1906 

310  California  st . 

Sp'l  Agent 

Germania 

Christensen,  Chas 

1895 

241  Sansome  st 

Manager 

C.  &  Goodwin  Agency 

Churchill,  Percy  B 

1913 

M  C  Bldg  Helena  Mont 

State  Agent 

Fire  Association 

Cleveland,  W  W 

1905 

405  Sansome  st 

Sp'l  Agent 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 
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NAME 


YR 


ADDRESS 


TITLE 


COMPANY 


1913 
1912 


Cobb,  J  F 
Codding.  Gc 
Coffey,  W  P 
Colvin,  Chas  A 
Conly,  Clifford 
Conroy.  T  J 

-rove, J  E 
Crandall.JE 
Crux,  Geo  A 
Curtis.  J  F  D 

Davenport.  Dixwell 
Davis,  H  C 
Dearborn,  G  W 
De  Lappa.  R 
Dennis,  .1  J 
Dennis.  Wn  B 
De  Veuve.  Clarence 
Devine.  Geo  E 
Devlin,  F  J 
Dibble,  Leigh  L 
Dinsinore.  H  M 
Dollard,  Robt  E 
Dornin.  Geo  W 
Dornin.  JohnC 
Dunn,  Henry  F 
Dutton.  Grayson 
Dutton.  Wm  1 

Earle,  Louis  H 
Edwards.  D  B 
Eitel,  Edw  E 
Eldred,  E  P 
Elster.  F  H 
Em  rick.  Frank  L 
Emery.  R  D 
English.  Munro 

Fabj,  Robt  P 
Farr,  Fredrick  H 
Faust.  M  E 
Faymonville.  Bernard 
Fisher,  IMJr 
Flack.  E  B 
Fogarty.  John  T 
Folger.  Clinton 
Folger.  Herbert 
Folger.  Roy  S 
Folger,  Wm  P 


1909  »S  California  st  ^er 
19C2  Kohl  Bldg  S  F                 Su^  Agents 

1910  Colo  Bldg  Denver  Colo  3p1  Agent 


430  California  st 

-  ime  st 


1S99  430  California  st 


1904 
1906 

1906 


4o4  California  st 
Byrne  Bldg  Los  An 

S 
300  California  st 


1913  Mer  Exehge  Bldg  S  F 
1910  576  Sacrament 
I  Fine  st  S  F 
U  Sansome  st  S  F 
1>99  Sherlock  Bdg  Portland 
1910  430  California  st  S  F 

3      a  him  st  S  F 
1905  430  California  st  S  F 


430  California  st  S  F 


up  Agents 
Sp'l  Agent 

Asst  M'gr 
Sup  Agents 
Sp'l  Agent 
Manager 

Manager 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Gen  Adjr 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Genl  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Manager 


nnaBldgBoiseldahoSp'l  Agent 


:  Sansome  st  S  F 
1907  430  California  st  S  F 

M  Bid*  8  F 
L899  Kohl  Bldg  SF 
1913  334  Pine  st  S  F 
1902  401  California  st  S  F 

1  California  st  S  F 


1912  430  California  st  S  F 

1913  514  California  st  S  F 

I  California  st  S  F 
1906  Box  965  Fresno  Cal 
1906  430  California  st  S  F 
1909  Column  Bldg  Seattle 
1911  214  Sansome  st  S  F 
1913  343  Sansome  st  S  F 


Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Manager 
Asst  M'gr 
Sp'l  Agent 
City  M'gr 
President 

Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Adjuster 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
p'l  Agent 


A  California  st  8  F 
1904  201  Sansome  st  S  F 
1911 105  W  6  st  Los  Angeles 

California  st  S  F 
1911  Box  HIS  Helena  Mont 
1900  Frost  Bldg  Los  A 


1S91 
1901 
1891 

1910 
1911 


Royal  Bldg  S  F 
334  California  st  S  F 
210  Sansome  st  S  F 
Royal  Ins  Bldg  S  F 


Dixie  Fire  Ins.  Oo. 
Springfield  Ins.  Co. 
Firemans  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
Caledonian  Ins.  Co. 
Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

UnioD  Assur.  Soc.  Ltd. 
Springfield  Ins.  Co. 
Vulcan  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Providence  Wash  Ins 

National  Union  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Glens  Falls  and  Security 
North  British  &  Mercantile 
Am.  Central  Ins.  Co. 
Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Dubuque  F.  £  M.  Ins 
Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Atlas  Assurance  Co. 
American  Central 
E.  Brown  A  Sons  Agency 
Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Springfield  F.  cV  M. 
Springfield  F.  ,v  M. 
Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
Firemans  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
Firemans  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

L.  A  L.  cV  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Independent 

Royal  and  Queen  Infl 

Atlas  Assurance  Co. 

Firemans  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

oodwin  Agency 
Phoenix  Assurance  Co.  Ltd. 


A>st  M'gr 
Sp'l  Agent 
Adjuster 
Vice  Pres 
Sp'l  Agent 
Sp'l  Agent 
Asst  M'gr 
Joint  M'gr 
-n  Agt 


Sp'l  Agent 


Paulsen  Bldg  Spokane  Adjuster 


L.  &  L.  A  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 
Royal  and  Queen  Ins 
Independent 
Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 
Union  Assur.  Soc.  Ltd. 
American  Central 
Royal  and  Queen  Ins 
New  Zealand  Ins.  Oo. 
German  American  Ins.  Oo. 
Royal  and  Queen  Ins 
Independent 
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Fores,  H  W 

1898 

409  California  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins.  Co. 

Fortmann,  W  G 

1904 

Sherlock  Big  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

New  Zealand  Ins.  Co. 

Francis,  Guy 

1899 

310  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Connecticut  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Frazier,  W  A 

1909 

Paulsen  Bldg  Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

American  Central  Ins.  Co. 

French,  CD 

1912 

Helena  Mont 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

French,  J  S 

1901 

401  California  st  S  F 

Asst  Secty 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Frith,  T  T 

Helena  Mont 

Manager 

Montana  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Fritschi,  J  B 

1911 

Helena  Mont 

Sp'l  Agent 

American  Central  Ins.  Co. 

Froiseth,  Bernard 

1909 

Box  250  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Ins.  Co.  of  North  America. 

Fuller,  John  H 

1904 

409  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins.  Co. 

Fuller,  J  L 

1894 

558  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Manager 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Society 

Gabrielson,  C  D 

1904 

Salem  Or 

Sp'l  Agent 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Gallegos,  R 

1907 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

AsstGenAgt 

Phcenix  Assurance  Co. 

Gardiner,  Thos  M 

1912 

401  California  st  S  F 

Treasurer 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Gaston,  FW 

1913 

P  O  Box  1414  Tacoma 

Sp'l  Agent 

Scottish  Union  &  National  Ins.  Co. 

Gay,  J  Robb 

1909 

Box  1640  Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

Phcenix  Assurance  Co. 

Gibbons,  W  H 

1891 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sup  Agents  E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Giesy,  A  W 

1898 

Lewis  Big  Portland  Or 

Sp'l  Agent 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Society 

Gill,  Warren  S 

1906 

Paulsen  Bldg  Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 

Gilliland,  Adam 

1899 

430  California  st  S  F 

AsstGenAgt 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Goggin,  Gerald  E 

160  Sansome  st  S  F 

City  M'gr 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Goodwin,  Benj 

1900 

241  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Christensen  &  Goodwin  Agency 

Gordon,  Harry  F 

1904 

219  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Gordon  A:  Hoadley  Agency 

Grant,  H  M 

1888 

Bd  Trade  Big  Portland 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Gray,  Geo  T 

1906 

241  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Christensen  &  Goodwin  Agency 

Greenwalt,  C  L 

1910 

300  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Providence-Washington 

Griffith,  PH 

1905 

Wilcox  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Gunn,  John  W 

1898 

514  California  st  S  F 

Manager 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Hackett,  Wm  H 

1913 

160  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sup  Agents 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Hale,  L  M 

1910 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Hall,  Almon  .7 

1913 

Sonna  Bldg  Boise  Id 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Hall,  Henry 

1909 

Realty  Bldg  Spokane 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Hall.OthoN 

1888 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Phcenix  Assurance  ( '<>. 

Hamilton,  J  K 

1889 

343  Sansome  st  3  F 

AsstGenAgt 

Ins.  Co.  of  North  America 

Hammond,  J  J 

1910 

401  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Harris,  C  B 

1913 

Box  993  Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

Henry  &  Wayman  Agency 

Harrison,  J  Hunter 

1906 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Ins.  Co.  of  North  America 

Hatcher,  J  B 

1909 

210  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

G.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Heath,  Thos  S 

1912 

Gas  &  Elec  Big  Denver 

S'pl  Agent 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Heltzell,  A  C 

1913 

Bd  of  Trade  Bldg  Or 

Adjuster 

Pacific  Coast  Adjusting  Bureau 

Henderson ,  C  Wm 

1913 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Henry,  Carl  A 

1898 

Sac  and  Sansome  sts  S  F 

Jt  Gen  Agt 

Henry  &  Wayman  Agency 

Heuer,  GAR 

1905 

301  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

iEtna  Ins.  Co. 

Heuer,  Geo  F 

1910 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Commercial  Union  Assurance  Co 

Hewitt,  Edgar  F 

1912 

Hotel  St  Francis  Sac 

Sp'l  Agent 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Hewitt,  Dixwell 

1891 

430  California  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 
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Hildreth,  H  P 

L908 

Colman  Bldg  Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

British  America  Assurance  Co. 

Hoadley,  Geo  0 

1906 

219  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Gordon  &  Hoadley  Agency 

Hodgkinson,  Arnold 

1913 

Oakland,  Cal 

Secretary 

Vulcan  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Holland,  ECR 

1913 

I  W  Hellman  Bldg  L  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Ins.  Agency 

Hopkins.  W  B 

1890 

571  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Sup  Agents 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Hosmer,  F  W 

1912 

160  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Hougaard,  J  A 

1909 

323  Kohl  Big  S  F 

Sec&  M'gr 

Commonwealth  Securities  Co. 

House  worth,  Harrison 

1907 

514  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Howard,  J  C 

1909 

I  W  Hellman  Bldg  L  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Ins.  Agency 

Humphreys,  Thos  V 

1913 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Hunter,  Frank  L 

1906 

334  California  st  S  F 

Manager 

Hunter,  Root  D 

1893 

401  California  st  S  F 

Sup  Agents 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Irving,  Washington 

1909 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Jacoby,  Franz 

1888 

Oakland  Cal 

Superint'nt 

Altenheim 

Janes,  Geo  J 

1913 

514  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Johnsen,  J  Edward 

1911 

Paulsen  Bldg  Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Johnston,  Jas  C 

1908 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

Ins.  Co.  of  North  America 

Jones,  A  W 

1910 

Am  Bank  Bldg  Seattle 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Kaltz,  Bruce 

1906 

Hoge  Bldg  Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 

Keeley.H  J 

1913 

240  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Christensen  &  Goodwin  Agency 

Kellam,  Fred  B 

1898 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Branch  Sec 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Kelly,  McClure 

1910 

362  Pine  st  S  F 

Manager 

Yorkshire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Kenna,  Jas  R 

1911 

405  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 

Kinney,  C  C 

1910 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Franklin  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Knowles,  E  C  F 

1909 

Concord  Bldg  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Phcenix  Assurance  Co. 

Klinger,  Wm  M 

1898 

401  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Kuhl,  Wm  F 

1909 

Wilcox  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Insurance  Co  of  North  America 

Lamey,  H  T 

1900 

1210  17th  st  Denver 

Manager 

Brit.  America  &  Western  Assur. 

Lamping,  Lawrence  F 

1894 

Burke  Bldg  Seattle 

State  Agent 

Royal  Exchange  Assn. 

Lanagan,  Fred  R 

1911 

Colorado  Bldg  Denver 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Lathrop,  F  A 

1912 

558  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Pennsylvania  Ins.  Co. 

Lindsay,  A  N 

1907 

Central  Bldg  Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

California  Ins.  Co. 

Lloyd,  W  G 

1910 

Bd  Trade  Big  Portland 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Lockey,  Richard 

1888 

Helena  Mont 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Lowden,  E  Kenneth 

1911 

558  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Society. 

Lyndall,  Chas  P 

1899 

Central  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

New  Zealand  Ins.  Co. 

McCarthy,  Chas  V 

1907 

246  Stark  st  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

McConnell,  A  C 

1912 

Bradbury  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co 

Macdonald,  Wm 

1876 

340  California  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

Macdonald  &  Miles  Agency 

Macdonald,  Burns 

1898 

340  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Macdonald  &  Miles  Agency 

MacKay,  J  M 

1913 

Ch  of  Com  Big  Portland 

M  Auto  Dep 

St.  Paul  Fire  &  Marine  Ins.  Co. 

Magee,  J  F 

1909 

374  Pine  st  S  F 

Manager 

Associated  Underwriters 

Main,  Geo  T 

1910 

Leary  Bldg  Seattle 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Manheim,  Henry  F 

1905 

453  Montgomery  st  S  F 

President 

Manheim  &  Dibbern 
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Mann,  HRJr 

1910 

341  Sansome  st  S  F 

Office  M'gr 

X.  Y.  Underwriters 

Mann,  H  R 

1878 

341  Sansome  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

X.  Y.  Underwriters 

Manning,  F  J  H 

1893 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Com'l  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Manning,  Wra 

1905 

1732  Welton  st  Denver 

Sp'l  Agent 

Atlas  Assurance  Co. 

Mariner,  G  S 

1908 

Paulsen  Bldg  Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

.Etna  Ins.  Co. 

Marsh,  RT 

1913 

Kohl  Bldg  S  F 

M'gr  C  Dep 

Springfield  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 

Mason,  J  R 

1912 

Haller  Bldg  Seattle 

Br  Manager 

Pac.  Coast  Adj.  Bureau 

Mayer,  F  J  Alex 

1901 

Sherlock  Big  Portland 

State  Agent 

Fire  Association  of  Phila. 

Meade,  Calvert 

1888 

558  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Adjuster 

Sec.  Fire  Underwriters'  As.-'n 

Medcraft,  R  C 

1894 

454  California  st  S  F 

Manager 

Union  Assurance  Co. 

Mendell,  John  M 

1902 

160  Sansome  st  S  F 

Asst  M'gr 

London  Assurance  Co. 

Mesick,  S  P 

1900 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sup  Agents 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Miles,  D  E 

1888 

340  California  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

Macdonald  &  Miles  Agency 

Miller,  Chas  E 

1906 

Box  1508  Salt  Lake 

Sp'l  Agent 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Miller,  Robt  V 

1913 

430  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Atlas  Assurance  Co. 

Miller,  W  L  W 

1905 

129  Leidesdorff  st  S  F 

Manager 

British  America  Assurance  Co. 

Morgan,  E  C 

1906 

246  Stark  st  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Providence- Washington  Ins.  Co. 

Morison,  Henry  A 

1913 

Box  693  Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

Reliance  and  Standard 

Morrow,  J  H 

1909 

I  W  Hellman  Bldg  L  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Com'l  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Murphy,  Jos  A 

1905 

Railway  Ex  Bg  Portl'd 

Sp'l  Agent 

iEtna  Ins.  Co. 

Myrick,  Chester  S 

1912 

514  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Nauman,  H  A 

1912 

322  California  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

American  Union 

Nelson,  Noah  L 

1912 

Corbett  Bldg  Portland 

Genl  Agent 

Law  Union  &  Rock 

Niebling,  E  T 

1890 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Com'l  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Nippert,  Paul  M 

1888 

Mills  Bldg  S  F 

R  Vice  Pres 

Fidelity  &  Deposit  Co. 

Normand,  Paul  A 

1912 

324  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Home  of  N.  Y. 

Nourse.  Bayard  E 

1913 

401  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

O'Brien,  H  E 

1910 

Germain  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

/Etna  Ins.  Co. 

O'Brien,  J  T 

1910 

Old  Nat  Bk  Big  Spok'e 

Sp'l  Agent 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins  J 

O'Grady,  Thos  F 

1912 

315  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fire  A-sociation  of  Phila. 

Olds,  A  C 

1913 

430  California  st  S  F 

Manager 

Caledonian  Ins.  Co. 

Osborn, R  W 

1892 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Pennsylvania  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Palache,  Whitney 

1890 

430  California  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Parker,  Douglas 

1913 

410  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Parker,  Dudley  A 

1909 

SM  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

New  Zealand  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Parkhurst.  H  E 

1909 

244  Stark  st  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Com'l  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Parmentier,  C  R 

1912 

241  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

St.  PaulF.  &M.  Ins. 

Parrish,  Edwin 

1900 

334  Pine  st  S  F 

Manager 

Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Partridge,  F  E 

1912 

Realty  Bldg  Spokane 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Patterson,  Wm  M 

1911 

Wilcox  Bldg  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Union  Assurance  Society  Ltd. 

Penfield,  A  J 

1909 

430  California  st  S  F 

Sup  Agents 

Atlas  Assurance  Co. 

Penfield,  B  L 

1910 

Douglas  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

N.  Y.  Underwriters  Agency 

Perry,  Frederick  J 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Royal  andQueen  Ins.  1 

Perry,  Percy  J 

1912 

N  Y  Block  Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Pierce,  D  W 

1899 

222  Franklin  st  Los  A 

Local  Agt 

Porep,  Walter  P 

1907  Mehlhorn  Bldg  Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 
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Potter,  Edw  E 

1910 

578  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

Williamsburg  City  Fire  Ins  Co. 

Potter,  E  G 

1910 

578  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Williamsburg  City  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Potter,  W  W 

1910 

578  Sacramento  st  S  F 

AsstGenAg 

Williamsburg  City  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Prinsen,  John  A 

1910 

315  S  Broadway  L  A 

Genl  Agent 

Prussian  National 

Quick,  Jas  R 

1906 

2330  Thayer  av  Spok'e 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Quitzow,  Chas 

1908 

Hibernia  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Home  of  N.Y. 

Quitzow,  V  H 

1904 

339  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

N.  Y.  Underwriters  Agency 

Randall,  Harry  W 

1910 

70  4th  st  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Society 

Raymond,  Walter  H 

1901 

Sherlock  Big  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Reed,  James  S 

1898 

Sherlock  Big  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Connecticut  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Reynolds,  Ralph  H 

1913 

Union  Oil  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Richards,  F  F 

1913 

Pacific  Elec  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Union  Assurance  Co. 

Richards,  J  H 

1901 

340  Sansome  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

Rio  Grande  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Roberts,  Geo  F 

1911 

2627  Haste  st  Berkeley 

Sp'l  Agent 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Robins,  Fred  C  H 

1898 

330  California  st  S  F 

Manager 

Northern  Assurance  Co. 

Robins,  Leigh  H 

1910 

Central  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

California  Ins.  Co. 

Rohrer,  C  W 

1911 

Storey  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Rountree,  R  H 

1904 

514  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

L.  &  L.  &  Globe  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Rowe,  E  A 

1908 

Security  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 

Sabin,  H  W 

1912 

Ex  Bank  Bldg  Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

Atlas  Assurance  Co.  Ltd. 

Sanderson,  A  G 

1910 

301  California  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

/Etna  Ins.  Co. 

Schnabel,  J  D 

1913 

411  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Bertheau,  Selbach  &  Bertheau  Agy 

Schoeneman,  F  J 

1908 

234  Pine  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

North  British  &  Mercantile 

Selbach,  B  0 

1913 

411  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Bertheau,  Selbach  &  Bertheau  Agy 

Sexton,  Win 

1876 

401  California  st  S  F 

Genl  Adj 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Shankland.TC 

1910 

Lewis  Bldg  Portland 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Sheehan, John  J 

1910 

324  Sansome  st  S  F 

AsstGenAg 

Home  Ins.  Co.  N.Y. 

Sherrard,  McKee 

1906 

362  Pine  st  S  F 

AsstM'gr 

Yorkshire  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Sifford,B  A 

1910 

Sherlock  Big  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

California  Ins.  Co. 

Simmen,  Samuel 

1912 

401  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Smith,  Benj  J 

1890 

Alaska  Com'l  Big  S  F 

Manager 

Connecticut  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Smith,  C  W 

1895 

521  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Manager 

C.  W.  Smith  &  Co.  Agency 

Smith,  Geo  0 

1910 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Ins.  Co.  of  North  America 

Smith,  Harry  H 

1893 

310  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

Law  Union  &  Rock 

Smith,  Roderick  E 

1908 

Bd  Trade  Big  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Spaulding,  M  E 

1907 

430  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Speyer,  Walter  M 

1893 

334  California  st  S  F 

Joint  M'gr 

New  Zealand  Ins.  Co.  Ltd. 

Staniford,  F  C 

1897 

558  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Norwich  Union  Fire  Ins.  Society 

Staniford,  Geo  F 

1910 

Storey  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fire  Association  of  Philadelphia 

Stephenson,  McCrea 

1913 

343  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Phcenix  Assurance  Co. 

Stewart,  D  L 

1906 

1025  8th  st,  Sacramento 

Sp'l  Agent 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Stewart,  Neil 

190c 

Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

Hartford  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

St  John,  Paul 

1912 

430  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Caledonia  &  Aachen  &  Munich 

Stone,  Chas  R 

1912 

343  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Phoenix  Assurance  Co. 

Stovel,  C  J 

1891/ 

537  Sacramento  st  S  F 
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Stoy,  Sam  B 

1893 

571  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Sup  Agents 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Swan,  Geo  W 

1910 

Box  1732  Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

Com'l  Union  Assurance  Co. 

Swift,  Chester  A 

1910 

Byrne  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Tebben,  Fred 

1913 

C  of  C  Big  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

St.  Paul  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 

Thomson,  Maxwell  H 

1899 

405  Sansome  st  S  F 

AsstGenAg 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 

Thompson,  Chas  R 

1895 

Sherlock  Big  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Thompson,  E  R 

1910 

Wilcox  Bldg  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 

Thornton,  Arthur  C 

1898 

240  Sansome  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

Prussian  National  Ins.  Co. 

Thornton,  A  W 

1894 

160  Sansome  st  S  F 

Manager 

London  Assurance  Corporation 

Ticknor,  Henry  B 

1909 

401  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Tiedemann,  T  J  A 

1894 

314  California  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

Gen.  Accident  F.  &  L.  Assur.  Corp. 

Tomlinson,  Percy 

1910 

324  Sansome  st  S  F 

Inspector 

Home  Ins.  Co.  of  N.  Y. 

Tower,  F  H 

1908 

Laughlin  Bldg  Los  A 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Townsend,  Geo  E 

1912 

301  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

/Etna  Ins.  Co. 

Trumbull,  J  B 

1907 

Central  Bldg  Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

American  Union  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Tyson,  Geo  H 

1888 

210  Sansome  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

German  Amer.  Ins.  Co. 

Urmston,  J  K 

1904 

Henne  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Van  Valkenburg,  Chas 

1906 

Story  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Vincent,  F  0 

1912 

210  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Von  Tagen,  Chas  W 

1911 

310  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Connecticut  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Waggaman,  J  L  M 

1911 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Franklin  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Walden,  J  B 

1898 

201  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Wallace.  W  L 

1913 

334  California  st  S  F 

Office  M'gr 

Los  Angeles  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Ward,  Chas  H 

1898 

150  Sansome  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

Firemen's  Ins.  Co.  of  Newark 

Ward,  G  Harold 

1913 

1031  Mer  Ex  Bldg  SF 

Adjuster 

Pac.  Coast  Adj.  Bureau 

Warner,  J  W 

1907 

550  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

California  Ins.  Co. 

Waters,  J  N 

1889 

405  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 

Watson,  Irwin  S 

1908 

White  Bldg  Seattle 

Secretary 

Fire  Ins.  Co.  of  Seattle 

Watson,  Kenneth 

1904 

229  Sansome  st  S  F 

Genl  Agent 

Hanover  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Watt,  Rolla  V 

1888 

Royal  Ins  Bldg  S  F 

Manager 

Royal  and  Queen  Ins.  Cos. 

Wayman ,  Willard  0 

1898 

Sa  c  and  Sansome  sts  S  F 

JointG'lAgt 

Wayman  &  Henry  Agency 

Webber,  A  E 

1913 

401  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Webber,  J  F  R 

1897 

Lewis  Bldg  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Springfield  F.  <k  M.  Ins.  Co. 

Weinmann,  Louis 

1890 

401  California  st  S  F 

Secretary 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins.  Co. 

Weinmann,  PR 

1909 

550  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

California  Ins.  Co. 

Wellington,  Geo  J 

1900 

1367  Vallejo  st  S  F 

Ins  Engr 

Wells,  W  Harvey 

1912 

C  of  C  Bldg  Portland 

Sp'l  Agent 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 

Wendler,  Chas  A 

1904 

Paulsen  Bldg  Spokane 

Sp'l  Agent 

E.  Brown  <fc  Sons  Agency 

Westlake,  W  B 

1908 

202  Sansome  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

E.  Brown  &  Sons  Agency 

Whelan,  W  D 

1900 

Byrne  Bldg  Los  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins. 

White,  Frank  G 

1893 

Colorado  Bldg  Denver 

Genl  Agent 

Fireman's  Fund  Ins. 

Whitmer,  A  W 

1899 

70  4th  st  Portland 

Manager 

Whitmer,  Kelly  Agency 

Wilkie,  Andrew 

1909 

454  California  st  S  F 

Adjuster 

Independent 

Williams,  T  H 

1894 

210  Sansome  st  S  F 

Genl  Adj 

Geo.  H.  Tyson  Agency 
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Windus,  W  V 

1907 

Realty  Bldg  Spokane 

Br  M'gr 

Pac.  Coast  Adj.  Bureau 

Withers.  Wm  K 

1913 

1013  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Adjuster 

Pac.  Coast  Adj.  Bureau 

Wright,  A  C 

1909 

340  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Westchester  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Wyper,  James 

1907 

571  Sacramento  st  S  F 

Manager 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Yates,  J  P 

1912 

213  S  Broadway  L  A 

Sp'l  Agent 

London  &  Lancashire  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Young,  E  J 

1905 

Am  Bank  Bldg  Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

North  Brit.  &  Mercantile  Ins.  Co. 

Young,  Frank  H 

1908 

Kohl  Bldg  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Springfield  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 

Young,  Junius 

1913 

Kearns  Bldg  Salt  Lake 

Sp'l  Agent 

Home  Ins.  Co. 

Young,  Walter  D 

1913 

Nicolaus  Bldg  Sac'to 

Sp'l  Agent 

Niagara  Fire  Ins.  Co. 

Young,  Walter  H 

1907 

314  California  st  S  F 

Sp'l  Agent 

Mich.  Com'l  Ins.  Co. 

Zvvick,  W  F 

1906 

Hoge  Bldg  Seattle 

Sp'l  Agent 

St.  Paul  F.  &  M.  Ins.  Co. 
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Bacon, E  H 

1909 

1103  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Editor  Coast  Review 

Butler,  Geo  E 

1908 

Ross  Valley  California 

Carey,  Jas  A 

1897 

235  Montgomery  st  S  F 

Editor  Adjuster 

Chard.  Thos  S 

1898 

Brookline  Mass 

Coogan,  T  C 

1912 

904  Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Attorney 

Dickson,  Robt 

1898 

32  South  st  Baltimore 

Insurance  Broker 

Donnell,  Sam  M 

1898 

Forest  av  Pacific  Grove 

Drew,  Cyrus  K 

1908 

Gas  &  Elec  Big  Denver 

Editor  Insurance  Report 

Driffield.  V  Carus 

1909 

Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

General  Manager  Pacific  Coast  Adj.  Bureau 

Du  Val,  W  S 

1903 

Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Dist.  Secretary  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

Edwards,  L  B 

1909 

Mills  Bldg  S  F 

Granger,  H  T 

1912 

Coleman  Bldg  Seattle 

Attorney 

Grant.  Tom  C 

1908 

Syndicate  Big  Oakland 

President  Vulcan  Fire  Insurance  Co. 

Gurrey,  Alfred  R 

1908 

Boston  Bldg  Honolulu 

Sec.  Board  of  F.  U.  of  Territory  of  Hawaii 

Haven,  Chas  D 

1912 

San  Jose  Cal. 

Herold,  Rudolph  Jr 

1909 

Russ  Bldg  S  F 

Insurance  Broker 

Hitchcock,  C  I 

1909 

Louisville  Ky 

Editor  Insurance  Field 

Keene,  Walter  F 

1912 

Colman  Bldg  Seattle 

Insurance  Examiner 

Kinne,  C  Mason 

1912 

Hotel  Granda  S  F 

La  ton.  Chas  A 

1902 

45  Kearny  st  S  F 

Financial  Agent 

Marshall,  John  Jr 

1903 

Chicago  111 

Manager  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

McCune,  James  N 

1912 

Sherlock  Big  Portland 

Secretary  Underwriters  Rating  Bureau 

McElhone,  F  H 

1903 

Chicago  111 

Manager  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co. 

McKenzie,  Lee 

1904 

Colman  Bldg  Seattle 

Prop,  of  Wash.  Surveying  &  Rating  Bureau 

Merrill,  Wm  H 

1912 

207  E  Ohio  st  Chicago 

Manager  Underwriters  Laboratory 

Mohrhardt,  E  F 

1897 

Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Secretary  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 
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Mullins,  C  F 

1909 

London,  England 

Neal,  Robt  W 

1897 

417  Montgomery  st  S  F 

Editor  Pacific  Underwriter 

Page.  H  R 

1912 

Box  73  Victoria  B  C 

Sec-Treas  Vancouver  Island  F.  U.  Assn  of  B.  C. 

Piver,  John  C 

1909 

160  Sansome  st  S  F 

Editor  Underwriters  Report 

Porter,  F  H 

1895 

Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Chief  Inspector  F.  U.  Inspection  Bureau 

Robertson,  Geo  N 

1905 

Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Chief  Engineer  Board  of  Fire  Underwriters 

Ross.  Andrew  W 

1912 

Crown  Big  Vancouver 

Secretary  Mainland  Fire  Underwriters  Assn. 

Smith.  A  D 

1891 

Oakland  Cal. 

Superintendent  Mt.  View  Cemetery 

Spencer,  David  A 

1911 

Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Manager  Ins.  Brokers  Exchange 

Stillman,  Alfred 

1902 

Mer  Ex  BldgSF 

Advisory  Director  Bd.  of  Fire  Underwriters 

Stone,  J  C 

1904 

Mer  Ex  Bldg  S  F 

Taffinder,  W  G 

1910 

Clunie  Bldg  S  F 

Editor  Pacific  Underwriter 

Thompson,  E  L 

1900 

Cham  Com  Big  Portrd 

Williams,  S  G 

1901 

Symes  Bldg  Denver 

Attorney 

Wilson,  John  Scott 

1910 

11  Montgomery  st  S  F 

Insurance  Broker 

Winne,  Peter 

18881  ContinentalBlgDenver 

1 
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Agard,  J.  J. 
Argail,  F.  G. 
Ashton,  Geo.  F. 
Bagley,  W.  H. 
Barnett,  B.  N. 
Balzer,  Henry 
Bailey,  James  D. 
Belden,  H.  K. 
Bigelow,  H.  H. 
Boyd,  H.  C. 
Boardman,  Geo.  C. 
Bradford,  J.  D. 
Bryant,  A.  J. 
Brumsey,  J.  A. 
Brown,  Edward 
Broderick,  W.  J. 
Bromwell,  L.  L. 
Callingham,  W.  J. 
Carey,  Howard  F. 
Carpenter,  E.  W. 
Chalmers,  W.  L. 
Clark,  Z.  P. 
Cofran,  J.  W.  G. 
Dohrmann,  C.  W. 
Dornin,  Geo.  D. 
Dibbern,  J.  H. 
Dick,  B.  C. 
Duffy,  Thos.  J. 
Ecklin,  Chas.  E. 
Edwards,  J.  G. 
Farnfield,  C.  P. 


Flint,  A.  P. 
Friend,  Roger  B. 
Frank,  William 
Garniss,  Jas.  R. 
Grant,  Geo.  F. 
Grim,  A.  R. 
Gunnison,  A.  R. 
Haven,  Frederick  L. 
Hanscom,  W.  W. 
Heath,  Wm.  R. 
Henry,  Paul  M. 
Hill,  Chas.  B. 
Hine,  C.  C. 
Holmes,  W.  H. 
Hopkins,  C.  T. 
Houghton,  J.  F. 
Hunt,  S.  O. 
Ives,  S.  D. 
Kenney,  J.  J. 
Koempei,  H.  C. 
Landers,  Wm.  J. 
La  very,  J.  G. 
Lee,  Bruce  B. 
Lowe,  B.  F. 
Low,  H.  L. 
Lowden,  W.  H. 
Lord,  Leslie 
Low,  Geo.  P. 
Magill,  Arthur  E. 
Manheim,  Isaac 
McHenry,  C.  B. 


McKowen,  J.  H. 
McVean,  D.  M. 
Morrison,  E.  C. 
Mitchell,  T.  A. 
Naunton,  R.  H. 
Nichols,  C.  M. 
Niles,  Edward 
Scott    Chas.  O. 
Sewell,  Amos  F. 
Seaton,  L.  M. 
Sinclair,  A.  P. 
Smedberg,  W.  R. 
Smith,  H.  Brownson 
Smith,  Henry 
Snyder,  A.  A. 
Spencer,  Geo.  W. 
Spears,  Jacob  V. 
Staples,  D.  J. 
Staples,  J.  W. 
Strader,  J.  E 
Stover,  Fred  R. 
Stoddart,  W.  J., 
Story,  Chas.  R. 
Swett,  Frank  H. 
Thomas,  W.  P. 
Thomas,  John  O. 
Touchard,  Gustave 
Wetzlar,  A.  J. 
Wheeler,  Dalton 
Wilson,  D.  B. 
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T.  H.  Williams,  President,  -  210  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco 
R.  C.  Medcraft,  Vice-President,     -  454  California  St. 

Calvert  Meade,  Secretary-Treasurer,      -  334  Pine  St., 

J.  P.  Moor6,  Ass't  Sec'y  and  Librarian,  939  Merchants'  Ex.  Bldg. 
W.  H.  Gibbons,  Chairman  Executive  Committee,  202  Sansome  St. 
A.  C.  Thornton,  Associate  Editor  Knapsack,  -  240  Sansome  St. 
G.  A.  R.  Heuer,  Associate  Editor  Knapsack,  -  301  California  St. 
Association  Library  Room,      -      939  Merchants'  Exchange  Bldg. 
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Fire  Underwriters'  Association  of  the  Pacific 

OFFICERS    FOR    1913 

President, ......    T.  H.  Williams 

Vice-President,    -----------     R^  C.  Medcraft 

Secretary  and  Treasurer, -     -     Calvert  Meade 

Assistant  Secretary  and  Librarian,    ------    J.  P.  Moore 

EXECUTIVE   COMMITTEE 

F.  J.  Alex  Mayer  T.  H.  Williams 
W.  H.  Gibbons  William  Sexton 

J.  L.  Fuller 
R.  C.  Medcraft  and  Calvert  Meade,  ex-offieio  members 

LIBRARY   COMMITTED 

Herbert  Folger  Clarence  E.  Allan  Frank  B,  Kellam 

INSURANCE  SOCIETY 

Russell  W.  Osborn  Arthur  M.  Brown  A.  W.  Thornton 

DINNER   COMMITTEE 

H.  P.  Blanchard  Willard  0.  Wayman 

CALIFORNIA    KNAPSACK 

A.  C.  Thornton,  -      -  Associate  Editor 

G.  A.  R.  Heuer,      ..._--      Associate  Editor 


